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CHURCH AND 
Tue Act of Security passed at the period of the 
Union eles England and Scotland contains 
the following clause: “ And further, for the 
greater security of the Protestant religion, and of 
the wors hip, discipline, and government of the 
Presbyterian Church, statutes and ordains that the 
Universities and Colleges of St. Andrews, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, and Edinburgh, as now established by 
law, shall continue within this kingdom for ever ; 
and that in all time coming no professors, prin- 
cipals, regents, masters, or others bearing office in 
any University, College, or School, within this 
kingdom, be capable, or be admitted, or allowed to 
eontinue in the exercise of their said functions, 
but such as shall own and acknowledye the civil 
Government in manner prescribed, or to be pre- 
scribed by the aets of Parliament: As also that 
before or at their admissions they do and shall ac- 
knowledge and profess and shall subseribe to the 
Confession of Faith as the confession of their faith, 
and that they will practise and conform themselves 
ty the worship presently in use in this Chureh, and 
submit themselves to the government and discipline 
thereof, and never endeavour, directly or indirectly, 

the prejudice or subversion of the same; and that 
~ tore the respective Presbyteries of their bounds, 

by Whatsoever gilt, prese ntation, or provis ion the V 
av be thereto “provide ag 


Such is the Act of U nion, and when any attempt 


‘made to set aside University tests, the uphok ders | 
that, after 1745, 
justice too, were swept away like cobwebs, 


‘ 


ul “vested rights”? point to that international docu- 
ment with a solemnity of gesture evidently in- 
tended to imply that its simple existence decides 
the Whole question. Now, however it may be ac- 
unted heresy by some, we have no hesitation 
in avi ir + our belief in the opinion of Lord Chief 
Justiy Campbell, that the Imperial Parliament can 
aid mi ay set aside every clause of the boasted Act 


of | lu hh, and of the Act of Seeurity to bvot. We! 


shall not enter into any legal discussion on the 
I int, on pre ‘tals Ing ¢ that what Parliament has 
re Parliament inay do again, we shall 


Gohe bef 
reler to a few instances in which after -legislation 


has set as ide this vaunted Act as so mue h waste. 


paper, 


“ection IV. of the Union statute vives “all! 


subior 
‘jects full freedom and intereourse of trade and 


(OLLEGE IN 


SCOTLAND. 


the United Kingdom and the colonies,” while, only 
the other day, the Court of Session decided that no 
passenger-boat can ply between Newhaven and 
Kirkaldy without permission from the magistrates 
of the latter port. 

Section VIT. provides “that all parts of the 
United Kingdom be for ever, from and after the 
Union, liable to the same excises upon excisable 
liquors; but we should not recommend any 
Scotchman to rely so far on this clanse as to take a 
gallon of his native whiskey across the border ; or, 
if he does,he need not show the Act of U nion 
either to exciseman or justice of the peace, unless 
he wishes to be consigned to a lunatic -asylum. 

Sections XI. and XIIL. aver that the window 
and malt duties were respectively to cease in Eng- 
land on Ist August and 24th June, 1707, and that 
Scotland was not to be charged with either. Need 
anything be said on these points ? 

Section AVI. declares that “a mint shall be 
continued in Scotland under the same rules as the 
mint in England.” Will any one tell us where 
the Scotch mint is?  <Antiquarians, desirous of 
knowing where the mint was, will find it in a 
blacksmith’s shop at the bottom of South Ciray's 
Close, Edinburgh. 


Section NA. enacts that “all heritable offices, 


| superiorities, heritable jurisdictions, offices for life, 


and jurisdictions for lite be reserved to the owners 
thereof as rights of property,” &e.; but we know 
* heritable jurisdictions,” and with 


Section XAT. reserves the rights and privileges 
of royal burghs, but the Reform Bill cut them up 
root and branch. 

Lastly, the Act of Security “tipulated for the 
integrity of the Presbyterian Church as it stood in 
1707, but in 1712 lay patronage was restored. 

Let these considerations receive the we ight to 
which they are undoubtedly entitled, and our Con- 
servative friends will see that the Acts of Union 
and Security, so far from being towers of strength, 
are in reality little better than broken reeds. The 
subject may afford them scope for Jeremiads on 
national perfidy, but in these pages we abjure the 
region of sentiment, and content ourselves with the 
enunciation of bare facts. The Church, however, 


havigation to and from any port or place within! may turn round and say, that, althongh others may 
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ro given up their riglits, the 


) forego theirs; if but one plank of the Union | that the “statutory duty’ 
remain they will swim upon it; and that, although | performed with singular laxity. 


lairds may have given up their right to hang 


their tenants, and decayed burghs have ceased the ; probably have more to say 
manufacture of Members of Parliament, they will | have been rigidly enforced ; 
as With the grasp of the last enemy to their | Versities, they have been exacted with great irregn. 


cling 
hold on college and school. 


y are not disposed | even with them truth azain compels us to 


To this view of the matter two or three words | 


lay be sald ili reply. 


The pr apect ofa privilege | 


being defended in time to come depends very much 


how such privilege may 
times that are past. \\ ith the swe ping plenary 
powers that the clause above quoted vave the 


to have laid all her enemics 


Church, she ought 
but. instead of holding the 


prostr ate at her feet; 
reins with a firm hand, 
to become ralipant, and how iiplores public aid 
to decimate such portions of its adherents as are 
more peculiarly obnoxious to her prejudices. With 
power over every college and echool, professor, 
teacher, and even janitor, 


one and all of them subscribe the Confession, and 


mak 
emnets of the parish ehureh ? Why was not old 
Haddington transhixed when he 
began to teach secessive stndents ? Why was the 
predeces or of the Right Reverend James Kyle, 
Bishop of Ge rmanicia, allowed to open the Roman 
Catholic college of St. Mary's at) Blairs ? 
presentation of the Confession would have made the 


’ ’ 
Jolin Brown of 


why did she not make | 


have been defended in | 


| portals of the | 
she has allowed Dissent | 


it 
lnelish orders) ready prepared, in all likelihe 


hebdomadal comm pearance within the pres | 


a | 
Phe 


first professors in that establishment decamp as 


rapidly as rats are said to flee at the sound of the 
hagpipe. Why, have the Elizabethan turrets 
of the Free Church College been allowed to rise 
the earthen mound of 
eopal Trinity Colles 
shadows over the 
discharge ot 


too, 


from 
towers of the Epis 
mitted to fling 
Cilenalmond ? 


7 heen per- 


FOTOUS 


artillery 


A vi 


might have sent Principal Cunningham over to 
An erica Want “den Word worth I, ack to the 
| '] cer al hit native I ne | and, \\ hy hot also 
claim ju bret over secular seminaries ? Whi, 
for imstan i Prot or Dick of the Vet rinary 
(College to fulminate awainst the Chureh so loudly, 
when, by | ] applreation of the et of | Nl nM, 
he « nld | ht within the ranve of the fire 
{the dint Presbytery, so as to prohibit and 
diseharwe him trom eivi his students a singel 
! election «1 he horse, normal or abnormal- ay, 
ind until | ibod the tests in the presence of 
the ory v named’? Alas! the truth must 
be t | \\ exc tion of the Universities 
and t j) ish ls, the Church has allowed all 
other places of learning to slip through her fingers 


hat : ine l. bee ritytts rings about certaln 

and Campbelton having 
Act of Union and sought 
nial schools in virtue 
mehow, the zeal of pre- 


‘amen in Elen 
blown the dust from the 

to claim power over the 
of its enactments, but, 
vineials is always quenched by the cautious metro- 


! the General Assembly, 


ywolitan leaders of 


thing has been heard of these meditated feats of 


lise’ pline for some time past. Universities and 


parish schools, then, are the only institutions where 
the staff of the presbyters has been wielded. 


An dy 


solitudes of 


and | 


descendants of the Covenanters have 


| to battle, and ordered Mr. 
Mr. 
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5 state 
of the Church has hee: 
In the case of parish scho Is, of which we shal! 
afterwards, the test. 
but as res wards Uni- 


larity. St. Andrews and Aberdeen (which, lik 
England, has two Universities) have kept a sharp 
eye on professorial presentees ; but Glas SOW and 
Kdinburgh, and particularly the latter, have beey 
remiss in the extreme. The Act of Unio Was 
obviously pointed at Jacobites ; but what could thy, 

iy Cli al ont 
Ay toun to 
“Lays « fu 


n prelatist 
* 4) 
‘i 


when they allowed Professor enter t] 
‘hiversity singing the 
” whilst more than halt-a-do: 


him (one of 


Cavaliers, 
professors were there before 


to swell the chorus ot— 


Hey for the boots and the thumbikins! 
But and the gallows tree, 

And hang the Whigamore loons 
Where Whigamore loons should be! 


Where slumbered the tests when fine old 
Christopher North marched with stalwart step and 
eagle eye to the chair ot moral philosophy In 
18207 Echo answers, Where 2?) Men thought that 
they had slept the sleep of death: but men who 
thought so were as men who dreamed, for, in 
1s4s a Mr. Mac Doull Wis presented to the chair 
of Hebrew, and forthwith the Church came forth 
MacDoull to subscribe. 
Mac Doull eould have subseribed the Contession 


of Faith, but, being tainted with the Free Chureh 


Mdinburgh? or the) schism, he could not conform to the worship of the 


Established Church, and so lost. the apy intment; 
the sacrifice being so far made up to him by the 
Crown afterwards conferring on him a chair in one 
of the ‘ Ireland, which esta- 
blishments are so nn ippily constituted that sins 
in religious belief does not a a bar to 
The ay) ‘| oe tendered b '\ the Chureh 
for this act of intolerane ‘e was, that the tides 
tongue being the original language of the bibl 
the Hebrew chair was theolowieal: on the same 
reasoning, Greek having been the languaye of th 
New ‘lestament, Greek shi uld he reckoned 
branch of theology. 

Dut what shall we Say about St. Andrews au 
Aberdeen, who have been fe 
the faithless 2 Of tnem we shal! only Sa that 
resemble shepherds who would put on dows CULE? 
that the animals could dot 


‘godless colleg res’ in 


cerity 


admission. 


abCh GAIT Albows 


of such eircumterenc 


and don them at pleasure ; and vet, seeing this, 
shepherds would wink at the ma iy ractic pro- 
vided the collars proved irksome cnough to certal 
offensive members of th species. L t us | a Al 
the St. Andrews and pe 2 ‘en lists. The con 
ew the names of gentlemen holding Oxford ane 
Cambridge honours, who must have subs rp “ 
Anglican creeds before coming forward to subserib 


Cale sdonian tenets (pre suming all the ti Thit that they 


did so, of which in one ree ent case there can be ne 
doubt) ; and therefore of what earthly use are We 
Scotch tests ? They are as ex (pansive as lndia 
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rubber where Episcopalians are concerned, the | 
identical class whose exclusion was aimed at in 
their creation; while they contract like the mailed 
elove of Coeur de Lion when a Free Churchman 
or United Presbyterian comes forward, and vet 
both these sectaries are Presbyterian to the back | 
bone . 

The ire against the two kinds of Noneonformists | 
referred to is founded onan apprehension that they | 
look on the Seotch establishment with an evil eve, 


cure is at once conceded; but then what form of 
_— ut is at bottom friendly to the sect that hap- 
pens » be established ? There are deg rrees In 
Disse1 just as there are degrees in everything: 
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the profpssors must acknowledge. Like other se- 
-minaries of education, they may be subject to the 


| inspection of the Church on account of any reli- 


gious opinions which may be taught in them. 


t!The professors of divinity, whose instructions 


are intended for the members of the Established 


¢ ‘hurch, are, in their character of professors, mem- 


Assembly of the Church of Scotland ; 
and that they do not regard it with placid compo- | 


but the simple fact of separation from the State | 


hy whatever party, implies hostility, pas- 
sive, it may be, for a time, but still nascent. Pres- 
hytery holds temporalities posse ‘ssed in the first 
instance b Vv Roman Catholies. in the seeond hy the 
palians, in the third partly by Free-chureh- 


} 
( burei, 


hers of the Presbytery of the bounds, and each Uni- 
vers! ity returns & represen itative to the General 
but in other 
respects, the Universities of Scotland are not eccle- 
siastical institutions, not being more connected 
with the Church than with any other profane. 
They are intended for the general education of 
the country; and, in truth, scarcely any 
eeclesias stical feature , €xc ept that the ‘V have a cer- 
tain number of profe ssors for the purys se of teach- 
ing theology, in the same manner as other sciences 
are taught. Neither constitutions, endow- 
ments, nor provisions, for public instruction, are 
founded on the principle that the Universities are 


}* msSe 


appendages of the Chureh.” 


[Spise 
a and which, fourthly, ace ording to the 
views of a large section of re ligionists, ought never | 
to have he en held by any community under the | 
sun. It may suit the Chureh to re gard prel: itical 
Disscuters as more aristocratic and less noisy than 
Presbyterian separatists, but the hostility of the 


more insidious. The Seotch Puseyi ites are rapidly 
carrying off the higher classes from the Scotch 
establishment: as a real branch of the Church of 
Christ they ignore it altogether; and had they 
power equivalent to their will, the whole organi- 
sation, stock, lock, and barrel, would be annexed 
tothe Anglican Chureh. Upon no other theory 
ean we account for the pertinacions assumption of 
the title “Church ‘a Seotland,” which has of late 
been so extensively used. ' 
people acquainted with strange associates ; 
truly 


and 
n Seoteh Presbytery direets its best smiles 
rthern followers of the Bishop of Iexeter, 
vis of the times may 


whe 
on the m 
the si 


In corrobor ‘ation of these Vit Ws we shall glance 


at the sub jects tanght in the Seoteh Universities. 
These are divided into four faculties— arts, medi- 
cine, law, and civinitv: pes the number of chairs 


for each may be represented tabularly as under : 
one party Is nota whit less dangerous that it is | 


Arts. Med. Law. Div. 
St. Andrew's. ‘ ( 3 0 4 
| Glasgow . : ° ° f 10 1 3 
Aberdeen, king's. . , i) | l 2 
Edinburgh ° ° . di 14 4 4 
Aberdeen, Marischal 6 j 0 $ 
36 2 6 16 


Poverty is said to make | 


Arts and medicine, it will thus be 
minate much more than theology : 
fact that the licentiates of the Chur 
in the Universities no more make 


seen, predo- 
and the mere 
‘h are taught 
them ecclesi- 


astical institutions, than the equally presnant fact 


that surveons and physicians being educated there 


makes them medi 
indeed be reckoned | 
ithem into legal incorporations. 
more dissimilar in character 


| 


omino We tell the Church in all eandour, she 
has little Le d to be eclectic her treatment of 
her enemies, 

Much has been said in and out of Parliament 
b mut the religious character of the Seotch 
Universities, but on this point we may safely 
leave onr readers in the hands of the Royal; 
Comiiissioners who visited the colleves in 1830, 
ind they embraced amongst their number 
several sound Churehmen and Conservatives, their | 


° } 


will be less Hable to challenge on the 

ln their report the Commissioners 
are few national institutions of long 
i lave been more powerfully m: ,di- 
| by umestanees of the country than the 
hiversities in Seotland; and they have undoubt- | 
edly been gra lu ally adapted, in an eminent decree, 
f the particular demands upon them, arising from 
the Circumstances ot the people for whose ene fit 
they Were ened. These Universities are not 
how of an ecclesiastical character, or, in the ordi- 
hary acceptation of the term, ecclesiastical bodies. 
hey are connected, it is true, with the Esta- 
blished Church of Scotland, the standards of which 


deliy Y thee 


ot laxity. 
“Thee 


anding whi 


des} 


| of theolo: zy 


‘al institutions ; or than that ad- 
vocates and writers being nurtured there transmutes 
Nothing can be 
and working than the 
h and Seotch Universities. No students 
reside within the walls of the latter, no tests are 
required of pupils at eutranee, and Jew or Gen- 
tile nay equally carry off academie honours ; and 
all that is wanted to complete their emancipation 
is, that the same freedom that breathes in the 
benches should be allowed to circulate amongst 
the chairs. 

Most true it is that the Chureh has. struggled 
hard to impress an ecclesiastical character on the 
' Universities, but she has signally failed in the 
attempt. Not content with having her own system 
tauclt in these institutions, she has 
laid an embargo on the office of principal, and 
held to it so firmly that only one layman (Sir David 


; 
- 


Ieneli- 


| Brews ster) has yet been able to obtain the appoint- 





ment; while in d: avs gone by there was scarcely a 

chair vacant for which eler cymen did not apply, and 

often obtained over and above their cures of souls. 

Latin, history, logic, astronomy, chemistry, rhe- 

toric, botany, &c., have at one time or other been held 

by reverend plurali-ts. In one notable mstance 
2u2 
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the incumbent of Moffatt, a parish some forty miles 
distant from Edinburgh, held the chair of botany, 
teaching the knowledge of plants during the 
winter session, and inculcating the lessons of the 
Gospel during the other moiety of the year. Non- 
residence having always been deemed more or less 
offensive in Scotland, the parents of the unbaptised 


and the expectants of matrimony complained of 


this irregularity; and, to prevent a rising storm, 
the reverend gentleman accepted a charge within 
tix miles of the city, and was then allowed to con- 
tinue his studies in phyto-botany in peace. A cler- 
cal opponent was also the procuring cause of the | 
great excitement which took place at the induction 
of the late Sir John Leslie to the chair of natural | 


the signal success of the layman, in this instance, 
produced such a revulsion in public opinion that 
scarcely a case of clerical pluralism has been per- 
mitted since. Indeed, the Low Church party, 
headed by Dr. Chalmers, co-operated with the 
liberal portion of the community out of doors, and 
imposed ecclesiastical penalties on such clergymen 
as should venture to hold a college along with a 
Church living 

The progress of a student from the benches to 
a chair will still farther illustrate the non-eecle- 
siastical character of the Seotch Universities. Let 
us suppose our neophyte to be a Unitarian, and 
that he selects as his a/ma mater the metropolitan 
school of learning. He enters the secretary's office, 
and demands and pays for a matriculation-ticket 


he then waits on the professor whose instruction | 
character: 


he is to receive, and, in a similar manner, asks, 
receives, and pays for a class-ticket; and in due 
season presents himself amongst the other students 
without preliminary examination as to attainments, 
or one word being said about his anti-Trinitarian 
tenets, which, if he says nothing about them, will 
remain unknown, or, if known, will pass unchal- 
lenged throughout the session. Tf our alumnus 
has been a student of medicine, and distinguished 
himself in the department of anatomy, and the 
chair of that science should become vacant some 
vears after he has finished his studies, he may 
reasonably aspire to its If a Crown 
appointment, he besieges Members of Parliament ; 
if a civic, he bombards the town council; and, 
a‘ter a determined struggle, he receives his pre- 
sentation. Armed with this document, and backed 
hy the college baillie, he attends the first meeting 
ef the Senatus Academicns, and, his credentials 
being laid on the table, he is admitted in due form. 
The Church knows all the time that he is a can- 
diidate, it knows that he has received the Appolnt- 
ment, it Knows that he has been inducted, aud vet 
does not so much as lift a little finger during the 
Whole process. Once settled in his chair, what 
amount of religion does the new professor hear of ? 
At the open ung of each session the prince ipal de- 
livers an address (generally literary), which is 
preceded by a prayer, Latin or Englis h, as the 
taste of the very reverend functionary may deter- 
juine ; and positively this is all the religion that a 


yOSSesSSION, 
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country for 


But how wonld | leave 


signed this given paper or not. 
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it fare with a party such as has now been described, 
had his lot been cast in the more northern semj. 
naries, where subscription is demanded at the 
point of the bayonet? if our candidate were 
second Joseph Priestley, and held his principles 
firmly and intelligently, it would fare ‘ll with him : 
but if he is a man of the world, he stumbles int, 
the meeting of the Presbytery as tf by accident, lifts g 
pen mechanically, and, as if in a fit of abse Lee, 
subscribes his name. The poor man is signing x 
many papers at this particular crisis in bis history 
that really it is no wonder if he is afterwards 
somewhat oblivious as to the fact whether he 
He has ugly re. 
miniscences of grave-looking gentlemen in black 


philosophy in the University of Edinburgh ; but | who offered to tender certain explanations, which 


he declined: 


he signed as a matter of form, and 
thought no more about it. His brother professors 
have done the same thing, and the ink lies light 
on their consciences, and why should its gall pene- 
trate his? He troubles himself no more about the 
matter, and neither does the Church. A piece 
of humbug,” says the professor elect; “but I aim 
not going to lose a chair that I have fought so 
hard for.” “It is our statutory duty,’ says the 
Church, “ and we have done 4” True, good 
mother; but when the new professor adheres nos 
to your religion, but to another, or, mayhap, to ng 
re sli: sion at all, what steps do you take to follow up 
your “statutory duty ?” We pause for a reply. 

There is a homely proverb, that carpet-bazs 
keep out cats and honest men; and the Scotch 
University tests seem to partake much of the same 
not that we mean to Insinuate thes 
those who sign are dishonest. We blame the 
allowing such a law to remain in the 
statute-book ; we account it a crying offence this 
the State should place such a stumbling-block ix 
the way, and that the Chureh should have the 
power of making the tests the only avenue of 
Mission to the U niversities. W hen such ae. 
lation is tolerated, men will shelter themselves 
under conventionalities, and should net be blamed. 
But, on the other hand, whils t not condemning 
those who sign, we desire to have every symp athiy 
with those who e annot conse lentiously do so. We 
believe that Faraday is either a Sw edenbo regan of 
a Moravian: and we should reckon it a nation 
loss if, through the operation of this wretche daw, 
he should be precluded from accepting a professot 
ship of chemistry in Scotland. That et.inent men 
are lost to Scottish education through this. cause 
there can be no question; but, apart from this, 13 
it nothing to save men from the appearance ol 
disengenuousness, and mental reservations, and the 
Whole catalogue of ills that follow hard on all 
operations where hand and heart do not move 
simultaneously 4 

These tests are exacted partially, or, wi 
. thev are ine perative ; of what use, 
then, are they? Why should they longer cumber 
the ground? They should be sw ept away. The 
Church m: iv and shou Id look after her teac ‘hers of 
theology (amongst which we are agreeable that the 


sere Cie 


acted wh Ilv. 


student or professor may or does come in contact | rabbis of Hebrewshould be inc Juded), but she should 
with in the metropolitan institute. 


2 arts. law, and medicine to look after them- 








selves; they are old enough to do so, and can walk 
erect without ecclesiastical leading-strings. Public 
opinion is waxing strong on this question. County 
meetinge may induce Conservative members to 
make soporific speeches in Parliament about the “re- 
volutionary tendency of removing time-honoured 
land-marks,” and, amidst the supineness that 
marks the diseussion of Scotch questions in the 
Legislature, the ruse may for a time succeed; but 
the strong voice of public opinion will ultimately 
prevail. Almost every burgh in Scotland has 
petitioned against the tests, and the majority of 
the Universities have done the same. And whilst 
there is strength without there is weakness within. 
These Church gates set up at the entrance to the 
Unversities are waxing old and feeble ; the timber 
is decayed, the hinges are worn to spindles, the 
Jocks and stanch-irons are rusty, and the bolts and 
hars are starting from their sockets. 

Let the Church be wise in time, and anticipate 
a crisis Which, sooner or later, is inevitable. ‘The 
eonduet of the Romanist prelates in the matter of 
the Irish Colleges has done more to retard the 
progress of Catholicism in this country than any- 
thing which has happened sinee the Revolution. 
Thousands who would have turned a deaf ear to 
the clamours about the Papal aggression have 
chimed in with the agitations regarding that move- 
ment, simply because the position which the Pope 
and his bishops have assumed in reference to that 
question has created an impression that Popery 
is essentially intolerant and bigoted. And is in- 
tolerance changed because it assumes the title of 
Protestant? ‘The genius of the Scotch tests is, 
that no man can teach literature, science, law, me- 
dicine, or divinity, unless he is not merely a Pres- 
byterian, but a Presbyterian as by law established. 
This is the spirit and letter of the statute; why has 
itnot been carried out ?-—or, if partially carried 
out, Why not enforced? When a law is not carried 
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into execution, it must be owing to want of will 
or want of power. Either horn of the dilemma 
warrants the demand for abrogation. ‘Those who 
do not exact the tests should not seek the con- 
tinuance of a law which, by their own practice, is 
in abeyance; those who exact knowing that what 
they exact is a mockery, a delusion, a pretence, and 
yet, knowing this, take no ulterior steps to vindicate 
their authority, are equally unwarranted in insist- 
ing on the perpetuation of a system which has the 
form but not the power of insuring conformity. 

On this subject we are entitled to demand the 
svinpathy of England. Oxford and Cambridge 
are defended by trenches and bastions which no 
Presbyterian has or can, as presently constituted, 
surmount. Adam Smith never could have been 
an English professor of political economy, Robertson 
an English professor of history, Reid an English 
professor of metaphysics, Black an English pro- 
fessor of chemistry, or Brewster an English pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy. Our fences, on the 
contrary, have been trodden down, and natives of 
the sister kingdom freely admitted. No verbal 
construction of tests can be the cause of this, for 
the Seotch formula is as stringent as may be. 

“I promise,” says the entrant, “that [ shall 
follow no divisive course from the present esta- 
blishment in this Church, renouncing all doctrines, 
tenets, and opinions whatsoever, contrary to, or 
inconsistent with, the said doctrine, worship, dis- 
cipline, or government, of this Church.” The 
bulwark is bristled over with spikes, but the de- 
fenders of the citadel have been remiss in their 
duties, and the battlements have been scaled times 
without number. The Church, then, should be 
generous, and not seek from the Kirk what she will 
not give in return. England should disdain to 
appropriate the stinted pasturage of the north so 
long as she keeps her own rich meadows to 
herself. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
a THE NEW HEIR. 
lnc new lord of Craigallan did not bear his 
honours meekly. He kicked his servants about, 
dismissed Jones from the management of his affairs, 





without his hearing them—his servants and la- 
bourers were in perpetual dread of him—and his 
tenants received s0 many admonitory hints about 
rent-day that they looked forward to that period 
with miserable fear and trembling. Skipton 


cut Rankin in the streets, and turned up his nose /and his Coriolanus Society were unceremoniously 
tteverybody. The public sympathy was clearly | rejected, and when the worthy brazier reminded 


m the side of the expatriated family. Sarah's 
conflict with poverty was universally applauded, 


and even her father and mother came in for a 


rs of approbation; for they rarely ventured 
‘broad, or, when they did appear in the streets, it 
was with an air of such humble depression that 


20 one could otherwise than pity them. Morison | 
seemed to have the ubiquity of an evil spirit; if! 
pe had a ship in harbour the captain thought his 
ve was never off him—his clerks could not sneeze 


him of his promised triple entry-money, he was 
threatened with the whip of his quondam associate. 
Mrs. Findlay’s alehouse was reckoned too low for 
him, but when he went to the * Royal Oak” he could 
scarcely command civility ; the guests shrunk from 
him, and the waiters, seeing this, took their cue 
from public opinion, and, while duly pocketing his 
largesses, as duly presented him with the cold 
shoulder. A club of long standing met weekly at 
the establishment: he offered himself as a candi- 
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date, but was unanimously black balled. He then 
tried the junior institution at the rival hotel; but 
there the condemnation, although not unanimous, 
was yet sufficient to reject him. “He then atte mpted 
to get jnto society by giving entertainments, but 
that would not do either. The better 
people invited sent excuses; of those who came, 
few asked him back, and those few of no rank. 
Even Ludovicko declined attending the castle at | 
his bidding; that cautious gentleman thouglit it) 
would be the best poliey to let him find his level 
in the social scale without aid from him. 

After experiencing these 
Morison bethought himself if, after all, 
so enviable as he oncethought. “ The mere money 
itself,” reasoned young Dives, “is of no use—it 1s 
only the purposes it can be put to that makes it 
worth the having. I am not a bit higher in the 
world than ever [ was. The gentry cut me, andl 
the poor scowl on me; but, hang them all! my 
purse is heavy, and [ shall get on without aid from 
any of them. ‘There is no use losing time in co- 
quetting with the half-aristocrats her 
thing but pride and poverty. Tl herd with the 
out-at-the-elbow fellows. How many jolly dogs 


rebuffs, 


successive 


class 5 of 


-abouts—no- 










riches were | 


are there who have the heart to spend money | 


without the discretion of being able to inake it— 
fellows who can sing a good sony, play at cards, 
billiards, chess—hunt, fish, ride, shoot, drink ana 
be merry !—these are the fellows for my money. 
As long as I have the sinews I'll be the 
the roost among them. There is as much ammu- 
nition in the cellar as will keep us blazing for a 
twelvemonth; when it is done we'll get 


\ -we'll be the terror 
bourhood. The people in this quarter shall know 
from me what life means. I ]l drain the resources 
of the property to the uttermost farthing, and then 
fling away the money in handfuls. That's the way 
to be popula ! 

These resolves fairly The 
fine old castle became the f all the 
blacklegs in the neighbourhood, and was nightly 
ighted 1 up by the fires of debauche ry. Liquor 
spots detac d the rich tapestries placed In the 
rooIns l, V the late occu pants; + sari wh’ 3 plano, harp, |! 
and guitar were played on deris sively, until they 
became uscle Ss, and all this time the } ne girl hi ud 
to hire instruments for the purpose of giving 
instruction. The gardens were trampled down, 
windows were broken, the servants followed 
the dissipation of their aster, and everything 
seemed fast hastening to ruin. 

One morning letter came to Morison when 
seated amidst his riotous cuests, and he read it for 
their amusement in a snufiline, whining tone that 
excited universal merriment :— 


and day— 


carried o ut 


rence zvous ot 


were 


** Elton, by St. David's, Dec. 10, 18—. 


“Dear anp Hoxovunep Srm,—Your foster- 


mother, Widow ‘Turner, has, by the doing of an 
all-wise Providence, been reduced to great distress. 
She has all Ler days laboured hard for the meat 
that perisheth, but her hand has not prospered in 
the thing whereunto she has applied it; 


for she 


cock of 
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has been thrown on a bed of languishing ang 
mourning g, and has been obliged to expend what 
she had gathered up for evil times. The excellent 
youth, her son, has not been heard of for many 
days; and were he in the body, and knew of her 
afiliction, she has assured confidence that she would 
not lack succour from him; but certain tidings 
have not been heard of him, and she must go on 
the funds of the parish if reliet be not vouchsafed 
by Vou, or some others who know her She Cares 
not for parish relief; first, in respect -, its being 
desrading ; and secondly, because it Is small. Sir, 
Providence has blessed you with abundance, there. 
fore he ‘Ip this poor woman, for L can certify her 
case to be needful. Dear sir, I was the loumb) 
instrument of uniting in wedlock your mother, 
Mary Morison, with the man Godfrey Graham: 
and as you revere tlie memory of that good and 
broken-hearted woman, who, even iow, may, 
although unseen by us, be looking down on her 
soli—as you revere her memory and great worth, 
help the childless widow.—*ir, L am your hamble 
servant to command, 

« Joun Apams, V.D.M., 


The reading of Kilbadie’s letter produced shont: 
of laughter ; 


late of IWilbadie.” 


and a protane ruffian who had beer 
intended for the Church, but who had from immo- 
rality been obliged to ‘adopt another profession, 


volunteered his services as amanuensis, to write 
the answer to his “brother clerk.” 
“H{e shall have his answer,” shouted Morison. 


more. 
Meantime, we'll make this old place ring by night | 


; | evived the letter of the Rev. John Adams, late of 
of the whole neigh- | 


-referred to in Mr. 





“women are 


“Write, Archley, in a good clerkly hand as I tell 
you. , 


“Mr. of Craigallan, 


Morison Graham, Nas re 
Kilbadie, if it be proper to ap ply tle term ‘rever- 
end’ to any other than the clergy of the Established 
Church. Mr. Morisou Sadan tendered on one 
oceasion the sum of half-a-crowi to the individual 
Adams's note, and as she de- 
clined receiving it, Mr. Morison Graham does uot 
think her a proper object for charity.—Craigallan 
Castle, 12th Dee. 1S—. 

“There’s for the humbug! Let his reverence 
divest that! And, as I want to light my pipe, I'll 
told up Bishop Adams's letter, and send it into 
anuihilation by the agency of fire. 

A loud huzza followed this announcement, 
the scene changed into what was called a Craigal- 
lan concert, three of the company seizing the mu- 
sical instruments, and the rest of the company 
dancing on the floor or table, exactly as suited 
their convenience. 

‘Hurrah for Liberty Hall !” exclaimed the chap- 
lain, as he was called. “No snivelling women 
waiting for us in the drawing-room, with their 
hemlock tea! 


and 


We're merry in the hall; 
And our beards wag all! 
But where should we be if woman were W 
exercise her mission over us? Women should be 
banished from society; they are always in the 
road.” 
“I beg your pardon, 
of sume use. 


parson,” said Morison, 
If I had been married, 








and 


«That's an insult! 
it is, mv boy; 


“Yes, 
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had a respectable female here, hang me if I 
had been surmounted by such a set of rapscallions !” 

” retorted the mock priest. 
but solong as you are well 
lined with meat and drink youll not resent it. 


This is my house, and I will s say what I please. 


If any one 
walk off and be hanged. 


feed you: ? 
terms ?” 


«Of course 


chorus. 


“Well, 


here does not like what I say, 


let him 


If I insult you, don't I 


and won't sarboly be insulted on these 


now.’ resumed the landlord, 


‘! replied the noble-minded guests in 


“if the 


chaplain will be quiet, | will tell you a bit of my 


mind. 
am sob 


I'm a queer fellow. 
1 


hut give me a cup of 


I dissemble when I 
coud Nantz, 


and then [I lbeeome honest, and let out my real 


sentiment ts 


would have some purity by way of — 
that Lam ! +s of the vice, far from it ; 
church- -going, devout, and 


for a time 


[ am tired 


he cleanly, 


of you cut- throats: L 


Not 


but I would 


moral, just for the mere sake of achange. Do you 
understand me, ye villains? I should tire of virtue 


much sooner than I should of you; 


but then I 


must make the e xperiment, my health requires it, 
and I shall do it.” 


“What does 


Arel i ] Cy. 


our noble 


captain want ?”’ 


asked 


“Our noble captain wants to marry his old flame 


and well-beloved cousin, 
spectable having a wife. 


Sarah Graham. 


It’s re- 


You fellows of no capital 


don't understand what that means, and the reason 
s because you have not the wherewithal to keep 


up a fri ” 
tenpence () 


and, for that matter, 


' free ine ome, any one of you, 


rope to han: r voursely es,’ 
“You ‘the e far too much to say about hanging,” 


replied thie chaplain. 


hanged vourselt !” 
Morison looked as black as midnight. 


shonld net say so, Archley, 


tone, 


you have not 


to buy a 


“Ten to one you will be 


“You 


‘replied he, in a subdued 
“Do you know that I have often dreamed 


of being hanged? I have seen the halter dangling 
from a beam on a rainy morning, and I have felt 


its di amp, clammy coil encircle my throat. 


Dou t 


ape ak of it, good Archley, it frightens me! 
“Does it, my diamond ?—then we'll not speak 
of it Here's the abolition of capital punishments !” 


“Huzza " 


‘roared Morison. ‘ Now, 


my masters, 


I have to tell you again that I mean to renew my 


suit with my cous sin. 
[ break her heart: 


If I marry her, ten to one 
but what about it?—she is 


not the first woman whose heart has been broken. 


Fels were 


crushed, and y 


life t 


made to be skinned, 


6 them !" 


es 


flowers to be 
vomen to be destroyed. Here's long 


Honour to old Paulton for its behaviour to Sarah 
The one touch of nature made its in- 
habitants akin to the pure-hearted girl. 
flowed to her from all quarters, aud never were 
there such pupils since the work of instruction 
“ommenced in this half-educated world. 
told their d: aughters that Miss Graham had once 
been a lady, and that in mind she was a lady still ; 


Graham ! 





Pupils 


Mothers 


that she had bee ‘n unfortunate; and, if they were 
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rude or wilful, it would make her cry very bitter 
tears; and the poor things promised, with tears in 
their own eyes, that they would do nothing to vex 
poor, dear Miss Graham. And neither did they ; 
for youth is generous, it is the spring-time of emo- 
tion, and all the affections are warm, tender, 
and true. Gently and kindly did Sarah teach her 
pupils, and gently and kindly did they sit at her 
fect and receive her instructions. She was over- 
powered by their devoted tenderness. The ve cupe- 
tion to which she had looked forward as a task, 
yet a task to which duty called her, now turned 
out a source of positive enjoyment, the daily retarn 
of which she hailed with delight and joy. Nor 
were civilities confined to her pupils. ‘Phere was 
not a cotter within miles of Craigallan who did 
not call to inquire after, and leave with Mrs. 
Arthur, on their entrance or exit, some article of 
farm produce, as a proof of their affection, The 
father and mother kept out of “WAV as 
much as they could, although she gave many tuai- 
cations of a desire to forget and forgive. 

John Graham, however, could not bear to see his 
daughter toiling day after day for the support of 
the family, while he continued idle; and, atter much 
hesitation, he resolved to be reconciled to Sarah 
whenever he could do anything for his own living. 
He bethought himself of a hundred 
employment, but he could not see one of them 
to be feasible in his shattered state of body ana 
mind. Without money, no kind ot trading could 
be commenced, and the only resource leit was a 
clerk's situation; but where could he apply, or 
whowould take him in? John was mest thoroughly 
humbled. Had there been any chance of success, 
he would have solicited employment from Ludo- 
vicko, or even Morison; but he knew them too 
well to expect any good result to follow trom 
their mercy. Mrs. Graham's case was worse than 


Sarah 3 


echemes tor 


her husband's; for she was mortified, but not 
humbled. She had played at a yame, and had lost 
it; and her leading emotions were envy and 


hatred at the gainers, not patient suffering and 
resignation. ‘The hard hearts not softened by mis- 
fortune are to be pitied, and especially those of 
such dispositions whose necessities make them de- 
pendant on others. Mrs. Graham saw no way of 
escape, and she listened to the bubble schemes of 
her husband with sullen indifference. ‘The situa- 
tion of gatherer of poor’s rates fell vacant, worth 
some forty pounds a-year; and John clutched at 
the idea of getting the appointment. Without 
acquainting Sarah, he weut to Ludovicko to solicit 
his influence ; and that amiable gentleman having 
replied, in the usual common-place style, that he 
would do what he could, John came exultingly 
back to his daughter to tell her the news. He lifted 
her hand affectionately. 

“ Dear Sarah, good Sarah,” said the bowed old 
man, “ you shall not now require to teach the 
children so hard. You are with then in’ the 
school-room all day, and then at night you set 


copies, and make drawings, and practise music. 
You'll kill yourself, dear child, and all for us. But 
if I get the situation, you will be able to do with 
fewer pupils, and then you can go ont and enjoy 
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the fresh air ; for you need it, Sarah—you are very | as life, her head being adorned with a huge black 
pale, and not 80 blooming as you once were.” /bonnet of country make, fastened down with q 
“Father,” replied Sarah, “ it is not hard work | massive shawl, which was tucked under her chiy 
that has reduced me. There is a sweetness in| with a knot more binding than graceful. 
labour that I never knew in the days when I had| “ My bairn,” said the affectionate creature, f)]q. 
nothing to do. No relaxation of toil will ever! ing her former mistress to her bosom, “ ['m come 
bring back the happiness of other days; the dark | to stop wi’ you again.” 
brand of infamy is on us, father, and cannot be} Sarah shook her head. “It’s altered times now, 
gilded over even were all our riches to return.” Martha; we cannot afford anybody. Mrs, Arthur, 
John held down his head, and groaned deeply. | there, stops for nothing ; otherwise, I do not know 
Sarah regretted that she had probed the wound | what we should have done.” 
so deep, and changed the subject by asking him “ Bless her for the same! I aye thocht she was 
what situation he referred to. a decent body. But ve can gang awa hame nov, 
“ Gatherer of the poor’s rates,” replicd John, with | my woman, I'll take the charge after this.” 
a kind of faint briskness ; “ and Grant has promised “T'll do naething of the sort,’ answered Mrs, 
ie his influence, and I am sure, for the sake of, Arthur. 
old times, others will assist. Ihave had my ene-; “ Are you aware, Martha,” asked Sarah, “that 
nies, and perhaps justly too; but God knows I we have lost everything, and have nothing to trust 
have been punished, and they would surely be to except my exertions ?” 
very unforgiving that would crush such a fallen. “That's piper’s news,” replied Martha, “and 
worm as I now am.” ‘o'er a’ the country, and ye're no unde rstanding 
“ Father,” replied | Sarah, “IT would have you, me. Ye see 1 went to Galloway to end my days, 
seek no situation just now. My exertions will) but they are a clashing, leeing set, and I co uldna 
keep us in the meantime, and Providence may yet ‘put up wi’ them: and then when I sat by mysel 
smile upon us. Our sin has been great, but if we) the lee-lang day and the lee-lang nicht, aye work- 
humble ourselves for its guilt, Ile may uplift us in| ing at stockings till I had worked as many as 
His own good time. IT had rather work three) might keep the Wandering Jew in hose till the 
times more than [do than have you fawning on end of the world, I crew serie, and couldna en- 
those who, after all, might spurn you from them ;} joy mysel’ through the day or sleep at nicht. Ye 
besides, you have not strength, bodily or mental,) ken L was aye used to company, and I wadna sit 
for any kind of office just now. If my health fail, by mysel’ the way that a cat does, wi naething to 
or yours yet better towards spring, it will be time speak till. I was on the road to come back to 
enough to do something then. And, above all | seek my auld place when an auntie died, and leit 
things, I would not have you apply to Grant or| me a she had, and then when I heard what had 
his nephew. I have no confidence in either of | hap pene d came off post-haste. Ye're in furnished 
them ; the one is a masked hypocrite and the other | lodgings; my furniture and my auntie’s will filla 
an open profligate, and no good can come of any! house, and that will! be cheaper. Besides, L have 





intercourse with cither.” | about fifty pounds in the year, and that is at your 
“LT will do vour bic ling, dear Sarah, but this | service.” 
confinement will kill you.’ ) oo“ Martha,” said Sarah, “I cannot pretend to 


“TT am not confined, father; every morning thank you for so much kindness: but I caunet 
Oscar and I have our walk as in days of old, the | avail myself of it—indeed I cannot! 


only difference being that, instead of walking in} “ And what for no?” 
the garden, we wander on the beach.” “ T am ashamed to do it.” ; 
“And you'll miss your flowers, too.” “Weel, Miss Sarah, a’ I can say is, that I ine 


“No, Ido not; there are plenty of wild flowers | tend leaving everything to you when I die, and 
in the fields and highway. A very dear friend) if ye dinna tak it just now 1 may just gang till 
told me that his happiest days had heen spent in the kirkyard at aince; for I canna live and see 
gathering waste flora; and although I thought it a. you in this w ay without h elping | vou. Besides, its 
strange thing at the time, I can understand it now. | a kindness to mysel’—I cauna iive awa frae you. 








People's real wants are very few; it is fashion and} Sarah did not answer. 
luxury that multiply requirements. If it were not} “ Loose the carts,” said Martha to the carters, 
that, how could the poor, who are the great majority and the work of unloading commenced. 
of mankind, sleep sound, be so merry in their laugh,“ Where's your husband, Mrs. Arthur ? 
help one another, and so often die in peace with all) © He's at America, and is on his way home, and 
the world 2” | will le here in two or three weeks.” 

John could not stand the reference to Edward}  “ Weel,” replied the gracious Martha, “1 will 


Turner, and he left his daughter at the conclusion | need you, till that time, to help to put things i 
of these remarks. Sarah, however, was destined | order; and after that ye'll just tramp. Comme awa 
to hold converse with another friend connected | doon stairs, and let me see what kind o’ a kitchen 
with the olden time. you ha’e.” 


“Miss Sarah,” exclaimed Mrs. Arthur, at the | — 
top of he r falsetto, “ here's Mrs. Martin wi’ three | CHAPTER XXNXIII. 
cartloads o’ furniture!” A FRIEND IN NEED. 


Before Sarah could recover from her astonish-| However she might try to keep up appearances bee 
ment, Mrs. Martin made her appearance as large | ' fore her pupils, parents, or the world, Sarah Graham 
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was most thoroughly sick at heart. The pale finger | my certic, he wadna look o'er his shoulders at 
of Disease blanched her cheek; no smile, save a! her. 
chastly one, Was ever seen on the face that was)  “ Weel, weel, that may be,” said Martha, “ but 
wont to be lightened up with cheerfulness ; and | we'll ha’ e patience for a little and see what will 
her sunken eye and hollow cheek told distinctly | cast up.” 
that if the downward tendency continued muc ‘h But patience, though a doctrine always preached 
longer she must be regarded as “taking the mea-| up by second and third parties, is m ist unpalate- 
sure of an unmade grave.” In the days of wealth lab le to principals ; and Sarah, feeling her stock ex- 
= prosperity, estrangement from Edward Turner hausted, determined to end or mend her ease. 
uld have been mise rv; but crushed, forlorn, ! She was positive that the Hodges would know 

mt deserted as she now W hte absence darkened something of Edward's movements; and although 
despair itself. Formerly the cisterns of sorrow | she shrank at first from what appeared, and might 
were full, but now they overflowed, and everything | in’ re ‘ality be, a somewhat unmaide nly act in her 

emed steeped in the waters of desolation. She | Writing to comparative strangers about a love- 
had seen fortune and reputation take wing, and in| matter, vet her feelings were wound up to a pitch 
their stead had to stoop to poverty, labour, and) of such inte nsity, and she had of late been ac- 
degradation; but, as crash followed crash, she | customed to do so m: ny strange and unusual things, 
looked on his love as being as stable as the that she at last made up her mind to write to Mr. 
pillars of the earth, and hope whispered to her Hodges on the subject that lay so near her heart. 
weary spirit how re-animating it would be to have “Her communication was as follows :— 
the sympathy of a congenial mind, and how the « Peulten, Dec. 2, 18—. 
long night of sorrow would pass away when she | + Diese fae, —~You wore the bind Sead of 
conld securely nestle herself under his. manly pro- | Edward Turner, and I believe you still are so. 
tection. But tidings of Edward Turner came not. | Having heard contradic tory accounts of the ship- 
Was he dead or alive? had he survived the ship- | vreck of his vessel, I am anxious to know exactly 
wreck or not? or was he unfaithful ? Phe latter | as to his safety; and knowing the friendship you 
are would sometimes steal darkly across her ‘have for him, it is more than likely that you will 
mind, although she always tried to dismiss it. ‘If be able to give me the information I require. Our 
he be unfaithful,” was her frequent thought, ! ifamily, as you may probably have heard, have 
ore er th faith in man, and I give oe faith | been very unfortunate; and it is with no view of 
in myself; for reason will not long survive such 4 | Wishing him to renew an acquaintance under cir- 
terrible shock.” 7 — cumstances so altered from what they were when 

“Idinna ken what to do wi’ her, said Mrs. he and I met under your hospitable roof that I 
Arthut to her ally, Mrs. Martha, one day, “she’s | vite this note. All I wish to know is, whether 
ave upon one for news about Mr. Turner, and I. 
daurua tell her what I think. That he’s alive I'm 
sure; for the captain said in a letter that he was 
one of the saved in the American ship. But then 
ifhe has played fause wi’ the puir young thing, it 


he is safe. I do not even desire to know his 
address, or to be told in any way of his future 
movements. Please remember me kindly to Miss 
Hodges, and to Miss Paterson; and believe me, 
truly and respectfully yours, 


would be far better for her to believe him dead a a: ee 
than to think that he has jilted her. I never kent 
a woman tak on sae sair wi’ a joe; I'm sure it After the despatch of this letter, Sarah anxiously 





would kill her clean outright if I were to tell her | watched for the postman. Little do these emis- 
how things stand. They are queer folk, the men, | saries know how sensitively they are looked for 
Mrs, Martin. I aince thocht that my John had | every day by some expectant lover or other, and 
viven ine up, and left naething to me but the wind | how many white faces become red as their own 
o his heels. I took a fever after he sailed, and | sleeves when their double-ring gives indication of 
had to leave my place, and wasna better till he | the arrival of a bilet-dour. But morning after 
cam back avain frae the Baltic.” morning did the man of letters pass through the 
“Oh, weel I ken them,” rejoined Martha, “a/ dull street of Sarah's abode, without deigning to 
~to graceless villains, smollying wi’ silly women | stop at her door. She was thinking of a second 
= ‘y get them to marry them, and then they | communication, believing, as all sanguine corres- 
ever care a penny-piece forthem. I had twa or pondents do, that her letter had been miscarried, 
three offers, but, faith, I never let one of them | when, to her great surprise, she saw Mr. Hodges 
wearer me than the length o' a poker. As for | himself making towards the house. Her mother 
the puir bairn, we mann say naething about Mr. | happened to be seated in the room at the time, 
Tarver till we see better about it. He aye seemed | and observing the fit of trembling that seized 
tome to be a fine lad, but then when be left she | Sarah on beholding some unexpected form in the 
had siller, and the men creatures are terribly gaen | street, she determined on remaining to see what 
“ tiauitmnon., [believe some o’ them would marry | was going to happen. Mr. Hodges was duly an- 
a blackamoor if she had a wheen soverei; ys hang- nounced. Sarah could have flung herself into his 
ag at her ill-faured nose.” arms, for memories of the olden time came thick 
Some men are na led off wi’ siller,” replied | upon her; but Hodges’ manner dispelled her en- 
Mire Arthur. “There was my John had an offer thusiasm, for he was studiously cold and reserved. 
frae Mrs. McComb’s cook—twal pounds o’ wages, |“ All the world is truly against me,” thought 
“amoney, and a’ the kitchen fee besides; but, Sarah. 
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“T have to apologise, Miss Graham,” said he, 
“for my seeming delay in answering your note. 
The truth I was from home when it reached 

David's, and it was sent to me here only this 
morning. And now that | have seen you, | must 
express my surprise at your having sent such a 
communication to me.’ 

“Sir!” exclaimed Sarah, shuddering. 

“T have no wish,” he continued, “to upbraid 
yon, sitnated as you are now. Providence has 
already primal hed vou everely enough : but I re- 
peat my surpr ent Vour atte Ipting to corre S}) nel 
with me. ka wing thy resp et and affect m that | 
bear to that excellent young man.’ 

It was that made mi \\ rite you, sir,” replied 
Sarah, in a state of inereasing be wilderment. 

“ Write me, madam, as his friend, after vou had 
insulted him’? Really, that is too much.’ 

“Tneult Edward Turner, sir! Jpsy/t, did you 


sav? Do you think so little of me as to suppos 
me capable of im niting him 1 who eould vive 
mi\ existence for him “ 

‘There is no nse talking, ma‘am— he sent m 
vour own letter, There it} hragen it out now. if 
Von eal 
~ Sarah wildly ized the proffered doenment 
anil 9 , ) 7 hy yen yyy Tas mod to freer, con @ 
tone. and | er agen med t] wlaved hu 
mac I moth hent her head, ar TOA 
deeply 

“Do von know anythin this. mother 2” asked 
the distracted girl, in a tone of bitter agony. 

“] J Sarah: the let rca f af Mori- 
on’s ey the mot] Ina VOR now for t] 


’ > | 
vot Vo! ’ ‘ ¢ | mre ’ Wo { q 
* ’ ‘ 1-» ; Owe ] } — 4 
CONTIN oO’ ! ’ "7 ’ 

i ' . » - 3 ; 

me to hee the wieti thet monster. withont 
hate] mons plot like this? W 
) " rhy ‘ ; ; . + . . moans. sa} vo} 
will mak 1} Vy “ated wohl livine ane mal 
our memor rot wh dead, withont drageme 
me ni Vo Vi r¥) ry) veh) S Arne sa ih 1} YN‘ 
hononr ¢ Stripped as | was o very 
Be } * 
thine ’ ‘ +} oth Y) ‘ ’ a }, ‘Tv \ " i] 
spised | \\ ay . I) ' han in li fe rt i> ‘)) 
eglac i, , ‘ 24 uw ‘aek | had thy ticrhyt 


m\ lt t T sTTer yt VOU! Poryt this ton! deed < 


abhorrently ) tural. eancels all ties between us 
Oh. hye iv ‘abe \4 y! ij by) NO descens (7) 
this pro “ud, mine death madness wonld 


relieve my br from this intolerab! blow 
Mother, lea: me '—leave me r | mav enrse vo 
ere | kn w that | ar a Ing ’ 

(vlad to es iM Mrs Graham hurried ont of th 
room, ami sent Martha t supply her place. Sarah 
fell into a stupor, but by the assiduons attentions 
of Martha, was gradually brought round. 

“My Poo! girl,’ said honest Hodges, “1 am 
terribly vexed abont this melancho! v business. The 
Wea of forcery never occurred to me. otherwise 


lL would not have harboured an idea in the slight- 

degree derogatory to vour honour. All the 
people here spoke so lnghiv of von that. if | had 
Ssnpposed to te vou writing, | 


net ha i What 


must have believed what they said. But it js » 
awkward business, and I am afraid has proceeded 
too far to be easily remedied. When Turner ne. 
ceived this confounded letter, he sent it to me 
stating that he gave up the idea of returning + 
this country altogether, and sailed nobody knows 
where. He oorey that I should hear from, him 
occasionally, but he has never till this h sen: 
me any Wo _ Ll he know how matters reaj) 


stand. he w » here on the wings of the wind 
if that were ‘poe Ne, for I do not believe thar 
woman was ever more devotedly loved than yo 


were by him: and | believe, my go Curl, that 
vou are entirely worthy of 
shamefully used, but 1 shall se justice done vor 
and as for him, I shall write off letters to y 
American friends, and it will go hard if I don 
find him out in the long run. But it will b 
work of time, and L hope you will be able te bes 
up under vour misformnes for a short time long 

sav for a few months 

“A few months!” echoed Sarah. © Alas! evel 
moment since he lett has been as an ave, an 
within the last few months so many varied an 
disastrous events have taken 1)! ce, that it wonl 
| had exhausted the easunalities of a life 
time, and fully made up the measure of my davs 
Had IT power over life I would treasure up it 
ebbing throbs. and bid myself live if it were but, 
dving life so be that 1 eonld hear. even in mv las 


Feem As ii 


moments. that Edward Turner had been disabuse 
my supposed falseness. ‘Tell him = that m 


almost every thoneht has been his, that at mon 


and night | praved for his satetv—-nay, praye 
for his forgiveness should he have been false to m 
Whole nichts have | sat gazing on the stars, happy 
in the thoueht that. far awav on the sea, he, as 
ld. might be gazing on th . same silver heavens 
by dav | have strained mv eves over the wit 
horizon expecting that his ship woul n 
sieht: and, after this. to be for one moment ea 
sidered unfaithtul and vile -oh. if , ] nar 
to he: lather and mother em spires acainst Me 


sore taunts and threats have been nsed : piot alt 
plot. and mttall after pitfall, have been tormed t 
wean me from him. but, up to this moment | hav 
heen as trne to him as if mv salvation hada 
pended onthe venture. But itis all over now | Li 
a withered flower, I have been flung on the high 
Wavy, and am only fit t be trodden dow! Th 
love of man is deep, but woman's is absorbing. L; 
the dea that 1 have heen talse he may have foun 
other tlese—men often do that under similar em 
cumstances but a Womans heart, onc t go 
it find not its id | an 
now done with the world—the dews o! death # 
on me. 1 fain would have lived. I have paren 
to support, they have sinned, but the’ are 
parents still: but 1 cannot struggie longer. 1 hav 
till now hoped against hope, but hope itself 15 BO® 
quenched ; and My peace Can only be found wher 
the wicked cease Irom troubling and the wear, 
are at rest. 

Poor Hodges sat with his handkerchief to 
eves during the delivery of these pathetic sentener 
Martha also was greativ moved. The good ma 


tort T efturns no more 1! 


ii 


“t® 


et 


— 
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eave Sarah some comm mplace con: 
seomising to return next day, took his leave, but 
promisins 


- before 4 had beckoned to Martha to speak te 


him privat 





« Let the family want for nothing. Here is some 
money, I il hall =: tt 1 regular allow *e 
Miss (Jrah ninan “Mm wa ‘ ‘wa ~ 
” «She has been killing hersel with teachi and 
wal < said Martha 
We she muet teach mor tell her that 
som Tr 

‘TY 2 { ¢ ° \ t ew en ak t ; 
bane Vi ~~! has a vt 7 i , < 
hani tak ass] " ( that is K t | 
ene < vas a bairn, and she dy iwem 
ohne @ tak’ onv frae von. But leave her to 
_-| ker to work wi’ her. She is bold as 

r rel tle as a lamh, vist as ve eg 1 But 
sir! did ve ever hear o° sie a Timmer as 
m ken 0° her bhai e |} 

reed, and never let on?) She was al 
43 on the dav. but she’s hum) Ww. al \ 

tie’ T keep her in her nenk 

«T'}] take s ens A inet tl Wan VI. < 1 } 
Hwy 

“Na, sir, Ve better no do that-—\ 
couldna be 1 lled wi unless |} ’ er We 
hroncht i 1 che wouldna stand that J a 
und | My. Tr pn w: that’s t 
fest TA\ \ ‘ i} a he All \ J i S 
eneak alr hearts being brok t ! 

s the | is gev tong A Is CAS\ 
ken: and she had him at her elbow, VT 
warrant she wad sing like a mavis ] & Th 

A ep } I } nk the meant me, 
Do. mv e woman! Bnt mi ( 
teac| Vy = 1 iy here naieWw days, 
ewil In Aly | am sure Vou and she Wi 

AW \ thie (+00 bre.” 

And so worthy old Hodges went awav much 

rit whe he entered, and with 
his estima yy) dlen humanity raised fully 

i. l ™ cent 

Phe | drew nich for the afternoon assembling 
\ Sarah . Semunary, mt period oO} the dav 
which like its predecessor in the morning. was not 
relished hy the wentle Martha. She did not like 
the tea becanse she thought the occupation 
a ig to Sarah, and because she saw it was 
telling on her health: she did not like it because 
he girls made noises. and destroved stairs and 


Carpets ; and, in short, there was nothing but stern 


HECESS IL reconciled her to the thing in anv shape 
sal View (gmmiv. therefore. did Martha smile 
Ww! - } ’ + +) ,  } 9 i; ~} 
fen she saw the “ brats” ascending to the school- 
room for the last time. 
Lon — _ 1] —— = Le +t> 
“When vou are a’ in. I'll let vou ken that its 


by mi iV mad: ims ; and 


Sat - 4 ° 
Saturday nicht wi? yon, my 


fll os. gly, when the establishment convened in 
‘al conclave, Martha commenced the valedictory 
Oration. ¢ 


* Noo. 


ry ° . 
i0T Miss Graham 


wv rang to her by “d : 
send ve T lL ac k a: rain, 
can he { ‘ va} 


o yer mithers, 


bairns. 


vell gae hame ¢ 





a yee ~~ 
ysolations, and. 





Is very unweel, and will require | ever. 


my mair. She is no ac- live again were I to zee that letter. 
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d to dominie work, and althe’ ve're as 


eistome 


yriet and well-behaved as maist school-bairns, vet 
ve re & great pest, and really ve're backs will be a 
rdial. The quarter is jist abont dune, and TH 
come round for the sil! me of thae davs. Take 
Vv vour books, and clogs. and music, and make a 
! litting ; for I intend making this Miss 
Sarah s | 
lhe a . sels stared hard at Martha 
ring her haran but there was lecision mn 
look that brooked ws as the 
break-up involved a ] hal dav, a cat phe 
h sol ehares j Ww) necrifce ’ 
deal, they philoso} lv took hint, and 
eat i, hag and | vv ( Mrs. Gral r has nw 
t tirne caval estioned them as to 
rot the movem l went angrily 
: to Martha. t hay yy it kk veh 
] 1 < Op 
L hay ething to do) mada plied 
the « ageoms Martha ‘TH answer to Miss 
So and that’s enough. You are very weel keemit 
] and the quieter \ keep the better, As 
v anld mistress, Tl no interfere wi von: but, on 
the ither hand. ve manna interfere wil me, and, 
what's mair, Twill not stand it 
Rot Sarah hae no other wav of makin het 
liv answered Mrs. Graham, teving to pacify 
Pythoness, for she Knew Martha’s value too 
well to quarrel with her 
No tear of her living.” replied Martha, ‘Teave 
it too om And seeing Maritana Fitzgibbon lin- 
ering behind te pick up stray seraps of the con- 
versation, she assailed that voung lady with a 
ter, and forthwith the last of the pupils was 
ejected, and thus ended Sarah Graham's academy. 


Maggie Arthur now eame forward to Mrs. 
Graham, with a request that she would speak to 
Sarah. The said Maggie. it = be mentioned 
wrenthetically, was Mrs. Arthur's little girl who, 
her mother being « 1. ype 7 vy Martha, was re- 
tained as a sort of hostage, » partly to assist Martha, 
and partly to be by her trained to domestic service, 
Martha placing a hich value on her e apabilities in 
teaching this department of art. 
Mrs. Graham went with trembling 
w rhter. Tt is a sad thing when a daughter 
is ashamed to see her mother, but greatly more 
humbling when the parent is afraid to meet the 
child 

“ Mother,” said Sarah, “ pray forgive me! Tam 
afraid I spoke harshly to you to-day, and before 
Mr. Hodges too! Butindeed I did not well know 
what [ was saying; the blow, so very cruel, was 
unexpected.” 

“IT do not deserve your forgiveness, Sarah.” 

« Do not speak that way, mother. I am going 
to ask you a favour; if you could do it, it would 
nore than repay all the injury that has been done.” 

Sarah, anything that I can do for you I will.” 

“ “Ww ell, mother, Edward's letter; it would be 
euch a boon could I read it, see it, and keep it for 
I have no memorial of his of any kind; 


> 
on | 


step to see 
h 


and ve can tell them no to /and to see characters traced by his dear hand would 
as I dinna see 


ied Wi vou 


hoo the lady | ibe such j joy to my weary heart. I think I could 


Do you think 
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that you could stoop so low as to go to 


Fad 


mother, 
Morison and get it back from him + 
“T will go at once, my dear ; but the wretch may | 
have destroyed it.” 
“T did not think of that. Whata pity [ thought 


of it atall, if my hopes are so suddenly to be dashed 


"> 


to the ground! 
“T hope for the best, Sarah ; 
the castle immediately.” 
“You necdna do that,” interposed Martha, who 
kad heard the conversation: “he is in the town 
and will likely be in the office.” 


to vive the girls their lessons 


and I shall go to 


just now, 
©“ 7 shall not beable 
this afternoon.” remarked Sarah. 
“T kent that,” replied Martha, with a whine, 
“and [sent them hame, poor things 


CHAPTER NANIY, 
THE RULLY. 

Mrs Giranam returned without having been able to 

Morison. and as it was too late to zo ont to the 
castle that night. it was agreed that the visit should 
bye postponed till next dav. Morison, however, 
anticipated Mrs, Graham, and ealled on the 
lianas hin lf. Tle asked for Sarah. On ANN other 
eceasion she would have refused to see him: but, 
letter, she desired him 


(ira- 


dlestrous of reeoverine thi 
to be shown in. 

“T thought. said she. “that mV misfortunes 
iight have saved me from vour intrusion, What 
Is your business ° | 

The bully was taken aback by this cool reeep- 
tion, and stammered and blustered without being 
able to make anv intelligible deelaration. 

| understood.” he replied, ‘that vou mother 
had been inquiring after mi 

‘Well. sir. and if she had, vou did not ask for 
ber, but for m Bat T shall send Mrs. Graham t 
you, 

© Do not wo away, Miss Sarah, 
with vou 


‘Be bri t th n: l 


‘) , . 
to talk with anv one. much less with 


am not well. and | have 


\ qt} hyow resumed NI rison, 


‘that | hav Wh taking 


Miss Graham. 
} ssesston of Crairallan, 
: : 
OTVEN chow wl) il thy law ALLOW OL Me 

| never said otherwise.” replied Sarah: “ but 
wairtarn! } . ‘ ‘ : } 
COTTAMIN the manne) » enroremny even ones tegai 


rreorhts Is Ss mvethary 


Phe Vou hi Ve nie i! rtain!\ Ati l admit 
that foward VOU especially | mivht hav shown 
Rio? f i] ss ii th thin CATH s sludc- 
deniv th Ll ma { exveus ! Having hee 
somewhat fod away at the beginning of mv nev 
«Ni ( \ ‘ 1 \ ] ha been lenient: 
your fat r most be aware that | could have com 

him te repay t ) m Vs and Tent~ that 


pass “i through tus hands durimge his occunan 


An i «i You reailv ciaim credit for this: 
ASK ed saral, with a sneer on her prettv nale jace. 
«i the bn! 


rive Von none, then 


How. madam’ Is this vow gratitnd 


imprisonm ent: 


-money too 


“Tn the first place,” 
the question, “my father, being stripped of all, hard 
nothing to give yon. Your only course, then. Was 
but as you would have had ty 
maintain him there at your own charge, you loved 
well to allow yourself the luxury of 
that magnanimous revenge. Besides, public opinion 
is something: vou have braved it well enongh 
already, and the conte mpt poured on vonr name 
in cottage and hall is already such that any jp. 
crease of odium would endanger your safety j 
walking the very streets. You have bee ‘ome a hiss. 
ing anda hye-word to all good men. 

“Beware, madam, how von excite me wit 
your taunts! Your father’s poverty may place him 
beyond the grasp of the civil law, but it does ne 


| put him without the pale of the criminal courts, 


coul 1 indiet him for « CONSPiTAac) v and fraud. 

‘Would, you mean, if you cola, 

“No, LT eonld if T woul 

‘Tl not bandy words with vou; but as vo 
soul { not involve my father without his in volving 
vour uncle, and, as vou dare not quarrel witl 
Grant, there is an end to all controversy on the 
score. | know well how the matter stands. Think 
vou _— I would have brought my father and 
mother to live here, within two or three miles , 
such ions rate men as vou and vour uncle, if ] 
had not been persuaded that vou were chained 
enemies, Who could but show vour teeth withow 
being able to devour? Leave me, now : vou hat 
had vour sav.” , 

‘T will; but first let me exeeute the purpose: 
my visit. My servants tell me that there are: 
great many things in the castle belonging to ve 
they are of no use to me, and 1 will be glad t 
give von them back. 

“There is one thing vou have 
session, replied Sarah, becoming greatly agitate 

and | would bre obliged, even to Vou, wer 
be restored. 


In VOUT Tee 


“Name it,” answe ered Morison eagerly; “1s 
your } . harp, guitar, jewel-box, or what 

No me of these, as you once generousiy 1 
formed me these were all bought wi th UT Mane 


- 


l W muuld not take the value ot a sh “ -th Tam. 
was mv own, although nev 
but mvsel! 


vou: what | retert 
im M\ 
slichtest claim to it. 

‘What Is it: asked Morison. 

‘Tt ais the letter which Edward Turner se 
me, and which vou inte reepted., ]l wish to have 

‘Never!’ replied Morison 
Impetuositv bursting forth. “Tl keep 


1 mV desk. and laugh over it as have done ate 


Possess} MN. and ne one has @ 


fnurious!v. his nate 


that lett 


befor It was a rare device, and I thank 2 

, 
vyooml genius for suggesting to me such a now 
CXVM 


Il wish it back.” re plied Sarah. with a calt 
ness that was evidently the result of strong efhir 
‘Think well betor uu finaliv make up vour m™® 
to refuse it; vou are excited just now, and I ™ 

not take an answer from von at present. © 
home and think over it. and beware how yous® 
crime to crime: vou have guilt enough to ans®® 


lor aireaudy. 


replied Sarah, not hee ding 
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Morison sank under her keen gaze, and his eyes!“ You have committed other crimes.” 
lgoked to the ground, whilst his writhing counte- | = Well, if | have—and, for the sake of argument, 
pance showed that troubled and tumultuons emo- | we'll suppose that [ have been no better than my 
ions were passing within. _| neighbours—what do you know about them, or 
«What crimes have I been guilty of, pray ?”) how came vou to find them out? Your prattle 
said he, looking up from his dark, shaggy eve-/| about applying a candle to my stomach would do 
Seow. very well for a tragedy-stroller in a barn, but is 
«Theft and forgery, * replied Sarah composedly. too sentimental fer the every-day business of life. 
«Hell and destruction > exclaimed the con- | Facts, not sentiments—proofs, not conjectu are 
‘ancessmitten man, ‘What do you know about what the world must have.” 
ith 9 Sarah gradually changed her position till she 
’ «] know that vou stole my letter, and that vou | got to the door, and, after opening it, she stood with 
fot vel an answer to it. jher hand on the handle as if ready to make sun 
«[s that all 2° replied Morison, greatly relieved, | escape if necessary. Pointing her finger emphati- 
and wiping his forehead. cally, she uttered one sentence, Which fell) on 
«All? no, it is not all.” replied Sarah. * Guilt | Morison like the clang of the last trumpet : “ Rewes- 
} not show itself on that livid, coward face for) BER WaAINRIGHT AND THE ROPE-LADDER.” 
nothing. You have other and fouler crimes to Floor and ceiling seemed to commingle in one 
enewer for. Give me back that letter, or T will) fantastic line, and fire to flash before the bewildered 
move heaven and earth to detect vour crimes, and, vision of Morison, when he heard the ominous 
bring you to justice. TM look through vour guilty | words, He made a rush towards the door, but the 
soul as With a candle. The criminal is always a tloor seemed to rise up before him, and he had to 
coward, and, sleeping or waking, mv eve shall) clutch the corner of a table to keep himself from 
be upon you till T gain my end. Give me back falling. Sarah had lett the room, and he called, but 
that letter, and you may kee » vour broad acres called in vain. He rushed wildly down stairs, calling 
without let or hindrance, or even envy trom me; /) on her to return; and not well knowing what he 
bat dare to keep it, and my vengeance shall tall did, went out at the street door, which was imme- 
on Vou as molten fire. Tam not the friendless| diately closed after him. On proceeding home- 
girl you take me tor—I have rich and powerful ward, his disturbed look excited general notice ; 
triends willing and abl to aid me, and again l and, before he had proceeded far, a clerk from the 
warn you to beware.’ office of Livingston, the former agent for the 
Morison writhed in his chair, and rose and) Grahams, hurriedly called on him to speak with 
walked about the room agitated and undecided. his principal. Morison turned back with a bac 
He glared at Sarah like a beast of prev, and seve- grace, and was introduced to Hodyes, 
ral times she thought he would dart upon her and “Mr. Morison,” commenced this really honest 
fiet violence; but she was exasperated at his lawver, “Mr, Hodges has just been communicating 
ustinaey, and was comparatively indifferent to the partic wars of a very disereditable transaction 
personal danger. After a minute or two he came in which vou have been engaged.” 





I 
p to her, and bending on her a malignant scowl, Morison gasped hard for breath, but) made no 
said, Ina Tow, harsh voiee, © T will not give up the answer. 
tter, “Tt seems that vou abstracted a letter addresscd 
Sarah moved towards the bell. to Miss Graham, and returned a porgre d answer to 
What are vou going to do, rash girl 2" said he. it. The proof is most conclusive. Mr. Hody: 
“Tam got ¢ ty ring, in order that you may be has given me the forged document, and your hand 
Wn out, replied S: rae * Yon have taken vour. has been identified.” 
- TL shall take mine. Morison again breathed more free ly. “Tt was 
W: alta little.” said th eoward. competition in love,” he said, in a hollow voice, 
_ Nirah, amazed at her success, and convinced that |“ and in gallantry all is fair. Miss Graham wishes 
Morison u Was th itis ts frightened at the idea of to have back the letter sent by Turner, IT shall 
hidden iniquity being brought to light, deter- | return it this afternoon; and as to the imitated 


ual to exer red her vantage-ground. “I shall letter, I am willing to make reasonable pecuniary 
but no | compensation, but vou must net be too hard. 1 


. «2 , ‘ an a 
wall five minutes naer, replied Sarab, “I! 
! 
I 


more: make up vour mind in that time, for I will | was bred to the law, and know you have a very 
have ho trifling. slender case.” 
Martha beckoned er out of the room, and she} “I beg your pardon, sir,” replied Livingston. 
returned again in a few minutes. “Tam an older lawyer than you, and I think the 
“I Will not give 1 } the letter. The idea of theft | case a very strong one. At all events, I shall try 


forgery in connexion with such a matter is not | it both as a civil and criminal action. Still, if you 
lairto be irightened for—it is a matter of, give back the original letter, aud propose a liberal 


“vattry, and would be treated as such. Perhaps | compromise, | have no doubt Mr. Hodges, who has 
79 Would get damages =F me, but that dues not| taken the thing in hand, will induce the young 
“ihten me; I could af ) pay tuem, and laugh lady to consider your proposal. I cannot say that 


pa , Into the gu (rood 1 Thing, madam. I am gorry at the occurrence, because I feel inte- 
,, ave tried to play the conqueror very prettily, | rested in the Grahams. There was a mystery 
tit Wontdo. Your puny artillery cannot bear | about their ejectment which I could never tho- 
u Ine, : : roughly understand, and which I would have 
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probed to the bottom had not the young lady, for 
whom I have a very high respect, insisted on my 
not interfering in the matter. I have no doubt 
she had good reasons for doing so; but yet her 
conduct was inexplicable at the time, and still 
is 80.” 

“ My title is indisputable,” said Morison sulkily. 

“T am not calling it in question,” replied Living- 
ston. “ By to-morrow, let me hear of your pro- 
posal for compromise. Good morning?” 

Morison left, and again took the direction of the 
castle. In crossing the street, a shipwrecked sailor 
was hoarsely bawling for charity. 

“Pity, good people, a poor distressed mariner, 
wrecked off Kingston, in Jamaica, Our ship was 
struck with a heavy flash of lightning, and I lost 
one of my precious eyes. Pity, good people, and 
may you never know my heavy affliction. Noble 
sir, help the poor shipwrecked; you will never 
miss a sixpence, your honour, to poor Jack.” 

“ Keep off, fellow!” replied Morison, irritated at 
the importunity of the man, who poked his hat 
into his face. 

“A sixpence, your honour, to get a night’s 
lodging.” 

To his horror, Morison, despite the black patch 
over the eye, and a red wig and false whiskers, 
discovered Copperas, the captain of Wainright’s 
vessel. The desperado did not appear to recognise 
Morison; and the latter, elbowing the mendicant 
aside, pursued his way. On arriving at the castle, 
Morison ordered the gate to be closed, and strictly 
charged the porter to admit no beggars or sus- 
picious-looking characters. Next day he heard 
that a shipwrecked sailor had been detected steal- 
ing poultry, and had been remitted for trial to St. 
David's. ‘This gave him inexpressible relief; and, 
in the fulness of his joy, he looked out Edward's 
letter, and inclosed it to Sarah, writing in pencil 
on the envelope, that “it was sent on the under- 
standing that Miss Graham would honourably keep 
to herself whatever information she possessed re- 
garding the matter to which she alluded at the 
close of their last interview.” 

He then went to Livingston’s, and tendered an 
offer of five hundred pounds, provided the forgery- 

business was not further inquired into; and, 
finally, he waited on Ludovicko. 

“This place is getting too hot for me, uncle, 
and I must leave,” said he to his upright relative. 

“You have been leading a merry life for some 
time,” replied the uncle, “and I am surprised that 
you are so soon tired of it.” 

“T am not tired of it, exactly,” answered the re- 
probate, “although I am not so enamoured of 
pleasure as I thought I should have been; but the 
Ship Bauvk affair is beginning to ooze out, and 
the idea of discovery there makes me most uneasy.” 

“ And well it may,” said Ludovicko drily. “ How 
has it transpired ?” 

“Heaven knows! Dut two persons in Paulton 
knew of it yesterday.” 

“ Who were they ?’ asked Ludovicko curiously. 

“The girl Graham was one.” 

“The devil !” exclaimed Ludovicko. 

“She was intreating me to return Turner's 





letter ; and on my refusing, she threatened me 
and, holding up her finger. told me to remember 
Wainright and the rope-ladder !" 

“She may not know all, but that is a clos 
And as that meddling, philanthropic fellow Hodges 
is taking up with her, and has been : 
with Livingston, who, although not bright, ig tt 
plodding, there is danger. Did you show the 
white feather ?” 

“Tam afraid I looked foolish.” 

“Thought as much. Who was the other?” 

“ Copperas, the master of the ship that brought 
Wainright here, and also the master of the yach 
that carried off him and the money.” ; 

“ Worse and worse! When did you see him? 

“He was singing in the street as a shipwreckel 
sailor.” 

“ Why, it must have been he who was sent off to 
St. David's yesterday for stealing poultry. Rankin 
took the charge of his case, as I was busy, and he 
was remitted to the sheriff for trial. I shall write 
to the procurator that he is a very suspicious cha- 
racter, and endeavour to get him laid by the heels 
for twelve months. That being settled, I presume 
you come here to make some proposal. What is it? 

“T am in such danger that I wish to be off; and 
if you will buy the property, you shall have it dog- 
cheap. I mean to change my name, and run to 
America.” 

“Tt is the best thing you could do,” replied 
Ludovicko. “How much do you want?” 

“Tam almost ashamed to name such a small 
sum for such a fine and improvable property; but 
if you give me ten thousand pounds for it I shal! 
be content.” 

“Ten thousand pounds!” replied Ludovicko, 
giving a low whistle; “why, that is about five 
years’ purchase !” 

“Well,” answered the nephew, “and who ever 
heard of a property being got for five years’ par 
chase ?” 

“The question is not,” said the crafty lawyer, 
deliberately, “what the property is worth to me, but 
what, under the circumstances, you can get for it. 
When three persons know a secret it is a secret D0 
longer. Your life, and consequently your incum- 
bency, is not worth one year’s purchase. Bat 
don’t mind giving you half the sum you mention: 
two thousand in hand, and the rest remitted after 
you are in America. Is it a bargain?” 

“Tt’s miserably little!” 

“Try some one else, then,” replied Ludovieko, 
dipping his pen in his ink-bottle in his usual 
way when he wished to press a point. 

“Well, I agree; only there is five hundred 
pounds that I promised to pay Livingston, to q 
an action that he, instigated by Hodges, threatets 
to raise against me for writing that letter to Turn 
in the girl’s name. Pay that too, and let me hart 
the even money.” 

“Not a rap of it will I pay; and, if you #* 
going to America, there is no occasion for y* 
paying it yourself.” ; 

“That's a capital idea, Curious, now, I didst 
think of that. When can I have the money? 
am anxious to be off without delay.” 
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“I cannot let you have it for two or three days;| to last, and it is time that I should reap some 
and as I must prepare the deeds of sale and trans-| fruits. I also run a considerable risk in having 
ference myself, and not let Rankin or any of the| winked at the bank business.” 
know of the transaction, it will take that, “ Nobody knows that but ourselves.” 
time before I can get them ready.” “Things come out strangely,” replied the uncle. 
« Hang deeds! there is surely no necessity for; “ Well, well,” said Morison, “do everything your 
them; nobody can dispute your title as my near- own way; but I am most anxious to go off, and 
est heir. You can gather the rents for seven years, am even afraid to go back to the castle.” 
and then let the property lapse into your hands by “It’s the best place you can go to. If anything 
the prescription of the owner.” _ should happen, you can conceal yourself in the place 
« Bad in law, and clumsy in arrangement,” re- where the brazier-fellow overheard Graham and 
jed the deep one, “and [ll have no such tinker-| me in the library. I shall keep my ears in my 
My title must be clear and absolute from the | neck if anything turns up, and Jet you know with- 
first. I may want to sell the property, or a hun-| out delay. Now go, as I wish to set about the 
dred objects might require to be accomplished that | deeds immediately.” 
a reversionary interest, at however short a date,| Morison went away gloomily, and bitterly cursed 
would not suit. ‘Therefore, understand distinctly | his hard fortune in being obliged to immure him- 
that a deed of sale is.to be formally drawn out, and, | self in his own castle like a felon in a condemned 
what is more, that you grant me a full discharge, cell, and then fly the country like a thief, “ which, 
not for the purchase-money that you may receive, however, I am,” added the miscreant pleasantly. 
but for such a sum as the estate and properties, When the door was shut on Morison, Ludovicko 


may be worth.” | rubbed his hands and chuckled. “I have had 
“That's very hard!’ interjected Morison in his; various schemes to get it into my own hands, but 
ed tone. there is nothing like patiently waiting on Provi- 


“Nota bit—it only makes the transaction reason- | dence; it brings things round in a way gratifyin 
able; but again I have to tell you, that if you have! and unexpected. But I deserve the windfall— 
any scruples, go to some other body. I have had deserve it; the cards, from the moment that I 
a great deal of bother with that property from first hooked Godfrey Graham, have been well played.” 


EASTERN TRAVELS OF THE SEASON#* 


Tue pious Lamas of Chinese Tartary, whose lot Crusaders visiting the Holy Land, and every 
is cast near the eastern boundaries of a great con- summer a fresh bevy of English bonnets gliding 
tinent, devoutly believe that all truth and wisdom in light caiques about the Golden Horn. ‘To those 
originates in the West; or, in other words, that true believers who cannot go to the mountain, the 
those who go to bed later than themselves are mountain is obliging enough to come of itself. 
wiser men. The nations of Western Europe, occu- Every London season adds to the lands through 
pying the opposite corner of the Old World, which you may travel at your ease by the medium 
naturally hold the opposite theory; partly, no of dissolving views or moving panoramas. 
doubt, from the analogous necessities of their 
geographical position, as well as from the great 
and visible fact of the sun's rising, but in some | Pass through the strange pylon of the Egyptian 
degree, also, undeniably influenced by historical | Hall in Piccadilly, all who wish to enjoy a foretaste 
experience. Our own reverence for the East is! or a reminder of the delights of Eastern travel. 
aptly embodied in the popular saying, expressive | There you may study the sphinx, mount the pyra- 
of the highest admiration which can be felt for the | mids, and never be pestered for endless backsheesh ; 
intellectual capacity of a fellow-creature, that “ to} you may go up the first cataract, free from all fear 
take him in you must get up very early in the | of upsetting your unwieldy dahalneh; you may 
morning,” walk through Petra at your leisure, without under- 
Such being the state of general feeling, it is| going the extortion of infinite piastres, usually 
tatural that in this age of earnest thought and! paid as blackmail in respect to the threatening 
scientific progress we should go to drink wisdom | matchlocks of the Arab tribe who act as eustodes ; 
at the fountain-head. It is natural that every you may even (without shocking any religious 
revolution of the earth round the sun should make prejudices) lounge about the interior of the Mosque 
the Eastern pilgrimaze both morally and physically of Omar at Jerusalem, in vain forbidden ground 
“asier. Every year brings us actually nearer to to the feet of Christian or Jew: all to the sound of 
Asia and Africa. Every winter sees a longer appropriate music, under the guidance of an expe- 
‘ray of English flags flaunting up the Nile.| rienced cicerone, and all for the sum of a 
Every spring sces a new army of round-hatted | shillings. 


Jampridem Syrus in Thamesin defluxit Orontes : 
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* 1, The Golden Horn. 2, Nile Notes. 8, Journals of a Landscape-painter in Albania, 
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It does not, however, follow from the increased 
facility of travelling in the East with pleasure to 
one’s self that it is easier than of old to write a 
book of Eastern travels with pleasure to one’s 
readers. If it were so, the most delightful travels 
of all would be written after a mere journey 
through the panoramas. What does and must 
follow is the very reverse. When the public pos- 
sesses no more knowledge of a country than it had 
of Abyssinia in the time of Bruce, every particle of 
genuine information is more or less useful and 
interesting. When Dr. Richardson reappears on 
the horizon after exploring Central Africa from 
the North, or Mr. Galton turns up again after his 
equally bold attempt to penetrate into it from the 
South, we promise to read their travels with the 
greatest avidity and the most implicit faith, But 
the field of the ordinary Eastern tourist has been 
mapped out in handbooks innumerable ; and where 
the sickle of Murray has reaped there is little left 
for the casual gleaner. Still the gleaners do glean, 
and the publishers do publish, year after year. 
Authorship is almost the only badge of pilgrimage, 
now that cockle-shells and palmers’-staffs are no 
longer worn; and, like cockle-shell and palmers’- 
staff, it is in general a pardonable and harmless 
vanity. 

Harmless though it be, we wish that the vanity 
could be got rid of, and the badge thrown aside. 
We would have Mr. Murray print in the title- 
pages of his handbooks a few sentences on this 
head of judicious advice to young men about to 
travel. A short form of oath should be drawn up 
(to be taken before starting, subject to dispensation 
by a judicious critical authority) against the pub- 


lishing of travels within so many years after date. | 
Curzon, Eothen, Aubrey de Vere, nearly all the | 


great masters of the modern school of Oriental 
tinting, followed with advantage the rule of the 
gentle Roman satirist, and found it “kin to cha- 
rity.” A few years of residence in a London fog 
shake into their proper places the crowd of tropical 
impressions which a hurried tour in the East poured 
in pell-mell upon the memory. Let the traveller 


scribble and scrawl] ad libitum during the course | 


of his journey; let him cram note-books with ille- 


gible shorthand, fill sketch-books with innumerable | 


outlines, compile vast journals, and post endless 
letters ; but, on his return home, let him beware of 


. . . . . ! 
precipitately yielding to that fatal siren-song, the | 


“ solicitation of numerous friends.” If the fruit of 
his wine-press is worth keeping at all, it will 
mellow best in the cellar. The Eastern tourist 
who has not written a book can afford, like Ten- 
nyson’s Epicurean gods, careless of mankind, to 
lie beside his nectar (the sweet ambrosial after-taste 
of his lotus-land life) with the clouds of balmy 
Latakia lightly curling round the amber mouth- 
piece and the gilded pipe-bowl, “ girdled with the 
gleaming world ;” and, like them, he can afford to 
“smile in secret, looking over wasted” reams of 
best Whatman or royal blephant folio. 

Every rule has its exception; and exceptions 
are proverbially found to support their respective 
rules. The best advice for the author, to bide his 
time, will not suit the painter. The truest pictures 
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| of Oriental scenery are generally those painted 
soonest after the sketches and the studies = 


been made.- Though the inner eye presery 
through years the exquisite harmonies southen 


light and colour, the return to a northern atmos. 
phere gradually and insensibly modifies them to the 
actual organ : they “take dust like Mistress Moil's 
picture,” and unconsciously sink into a lower ands 
colder key, as the crimson draperies of the Orpgta) 
Palace are already, under the influence of Londo, 
air, beginning to look dingy. We almost question 
(though reverently we speak it whether even the 
magic pencil of Roberts has not lost, while familie. 
ising itself to the colder and dimmer religions 
lights of Belgian cathedrals, somewhat of | jts 
sense of that full, still brilliancy and warmth of 
atmosphere which has so often enchanted us in his 
Egyptian and Syrian views. 

Uriental books have long been noted for attractive 
titles. There is the vague and mysteriously-sound- 
ing style, founded on “ Eothen ;” there is the anti- 
thetic style, dating from the “Crescent and the 
Cross,” and running through all the changes of 

“The Boat and the Caravan,’ “The Boot and the 
Shoe,” “From Kappa to Chi,’ “The Cutlet and 
the Kabob,” and similar out-ot-door signs of “good 
entertainment to be had within; and there is the 
‘simply euphonious style. Mr. Monk’s book is 
designated “ The Golden Horn ;” but the chief gist 
of the title lies in an etcetera upon the title-page: 
“and Sketches in Asia Minor, Egypt, Syria, and 
the Hauraan.” We regret to be obliged to say 
(that the gold does not glitter on every page of the 
two volumes ; the chief metallic qualities displayed 
in them being moderate weight, and not imme- 
derate solidity. They are evidently written bya 
scholar and a gentleman, by one able to enjoy 
fully the pleasures of Eastern travel, and compe- 
tent and willing to study the interesting problems 
of Eastern antiquities; but the author has ae 
attained the art of making either his description 
or his observations eloquent to his readers. Ow 
'senses are more slowly touched (as Mr. Monk's 
favourite and familiar Latin poet informs us) bythe 
dry recital demissa per aurem, than his own by 
the image oculis subjecta fidelibus. A large pr- 
portion of the book is compiled in a painstaking 
‘manner, not only from the works of Pliny, Wit 
kinson, Bunsen, and other learned Ajgyptologes, 
but out of the recognised handbooks of Murny, 
and the less matter-of-fact rhapsodies of M. Lamar- 
tine’s “ Voyage en Orient... We must do Mf 
Monk the justice to say, that he ifvariably lets.as 
know when he is quoting the words of other 
authors, by the naive statement that he shall “ make 
no apology for transcribing them.” We hav? 
known Eastern tourists who were not so 
scientious in naming their authorities. Thes® 
‘maining portion of these travels is no doubt, a3. 
as it goes, what it professes to be, a faithful repre 
sentation of what Mr. Monk saw and h ai 
thought fit to be preserved in his diary. wry 
be faithful as a daguerreotype, but it has ne ra 
qualities of a picture. There is a lack ba 
personal adventure and personal character. 
Golden Horn” reminds us now and then less of the 
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Arabian Nights than of the register of an English | English, with a limited vocabulary but a perfect 
diocese. It may certainly have its use as an/| intonation; and the shilling is the only visible 
dementary manual to the infant Agyptologer, | circulating medium. Suddenly you drop out of 
when the works of more erudite authorities are not | the stream, as it sweeps onward to Suez anc India ; 
to be red ; but we must wish that Mr. Monk | you shut your eyes for a moment, as it were, in 
had taken more pains to render it (as no doubt he London, you open them upon long lateen sails and 
easilv might) a more alateable book of travels, | the yellow Nile, a camel's neck nodding over an 
and kept closer to the old maxim of mingling utile endless desert, or the strange mixture of brilliant 
colour and deep chiaroscuro, perfect rest and irra- 
Mr. Monk glided into Oriental life through the | tional bustie, which alternate in the Cairene 
still waters of the Bosphorus. We are inclined to | bazaars. The path of the Indian mail is the only 
recommend the tourist to accompany the Indian mail | true porch of Eastern travel. 
as far as Cairo; not for the attractions of scenery Crossing the threshold of Dreamland at Cairo, 
delineated in the Panorama of the Overland Ronte, the tourist naturally wends his way up the Nile 
bat rarely seen to such advantage by the actual | before proceeding to Syria. Not only is this 
vovager, ‘put on account of its admirable moral | the most chronologically, or rather horologically, 
training, which will preserve his mind, up to the | convenient course to pursue for such travellers 
latest moment, fresh for the first flood of Oriental} as can leave England in autumn, wile away 
impressions. The little world within an Indian | ‘the coldest months in the nearly tropical lati- 
mail-steamer is tout ce gwil y a de plus Anglais, | tudes of Upper Ezypt, cross the desert to Pales- 
or rather de plus Anglo-Indian. Among its tine as soon as the snow is melted, the rain 
number of one hundred or more passengers, it | fallen, and a tent-life endurable, leaving the visit 
comprises specimens of humanity during all the | ito Greece or Constantinople for the latter spring — 
geven Anglo-Indian ages. There are Indian| but it is likewise the most logical order. egypt, 
colonels and collectors returning from their fur- | historically one of the earliest ceutres of civilisation, 
lough ; new-married couples spending their honey- | is also phy sically one of the simplest of countries. 
moons en voyage to Caleutta ; here a languid | Except in the growth of the Delta, its few broad 
lady, “one of our most celebrated Indian beauties, | features are the same as they were five thousand 
and the mother of seven children,” there a crowd | vears ago. The green valley, formed and yearly 
of juvenile writers and cadets, who sleep in the | renewed by the great river as it flows from the 
forecabin and smoke in the forecastle, apart from | granite gates of Svene to the shores of the Medi- 
the steadier, middle-aged world, and amuse them- | _terranean, is as change less as the tent-like and 
selves at night by the manly pastime of bolstering, | py ramidal forms of the desert hills on either side. 
until all lights are extinguished by the orders of the | From the first it has been a field, ready-made to 
relentless captain. Here is one young gentleman | the hand of the farmer. We doubt whether any- 
who goes out engaged to be married toa voung | one, before visiting the country, thoroughly realises 
lady at Madras ; and there are six young ladies | the fact that Egypt'sexistence is and must be simply 
{not engaved, but ready to be so) placed under his | confined to the two banks of the Nile. Mount one 
sole charge and chaperonage by their anxious | of the hills of the desert and look north and south, 
guardians at Southampton. There are a few ‘you will see the strip of silver and the fringe of 
young mammas, anxious to try the constitutions of | green, which is Egy pt, running away from you 
their babies by the transit through E gypt and the | toward either horizon, as clearly defined among 
desert ; and a few old ones laudably assisting them | the purple wastes, and as narrow, as the line of a 
with the advice of motherly experience. | railw ay-cutting. All the accessories of the scene 
The young gentleman with the six young ladies | are in keeping. From the long, monumentally-trim 
on his hands is also afflicted with a helpless palm-groves, repudiating the coquettish beauty of 
“native,” under the disguise of a servant, palmed | glancing light and shade, to the morning and 
off upon him for the voyage back to India as | evening flights of innumerable waterfow]—all is 
“quite a treasure,” but, in fact, helplessly weak in| ancient, methodical, and regular. There is no 
body and in soul, Add another native specimen | sign of growth or change. The prevailing charac- 
or two of the female kind, called “ ayahs,” who | ter is stillness. ‘The more distant palin-trees float 
lie, like dogs, asleep at the doors of their mis-|in a silvery mirage of hot air, and, on the rare 
tresses’ cabins, and, when not asleep, smoke un- | occurrence of a storm, the wind appears entirely to 
utterable weeds in cocoa-nut hookahs. The curries, | derange their orderly habits, and turns them into 
the soda-water, the pale ale, the talk of dawks and | uncomfortable and unnatural figures, with all their 
peons, all is familiar as the names of Haileybury | hair blown to one side. Even if you had never 
or Harley-street. The great Anglo-Indian mail | heard of the Pyramids, you would be tempted to 
carries along with it the unimpeachable Anglo-|expect that, among this universal changelessness, 
Indian style of dress, manners, and conv ersation, | the works of man’s hand would be almost equally 
overwhelming the few rusty shooting-jackets and eternal ; as, indeed, but for the destructive tendency 
, incipient moustaches of the rare tourists in | of man’s hand, they are. The Persians upset and 
gurgite vasto, broke in two the colossal statue of Sesostris, but 
. ven when you reach the land, as long as you| they left for English tourists to admire {Possibly 
Keep up with the mail all is English. Alexandria | for some sacrilegious Arab to brush off with a 
is little bevond an English uutne-atied, or at ne stroke of his heedless paw) the figure of an 


Most a continental town. The donkey-boys tolk | owl boldly drawn in charcoal by one of Sesostris 
"WM. XVIL—No. CCxu. 21 
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artists, on an uncarved architrave of one of his in- 
complete and half-ruined temples. Time, which 
has stained the marbles of the Parthenon with 
grey and orange lichens, and rubbed off the deli- 
eate flutings from the milk-white pillars of Sunium, 
has spared the gaudy colouring of the sandstone 
columns of Karnak, and the polish of the granite 
obelisk of Ludor. While the theatres of Greek 
cities are choked up with the growth of flowery 
shrubs and plants, the rude scrawls of Greek 
workmen are still fresh in the Ptolemaic quarries 
by the side of the Nile. The history of thirty 
centuries is, as it were, mapped out for us alto- 
gether on thesame plain. Both the monuments and 
the scenery of Greece and Asia will be better 
understood after a study of Egypt as the key to the 
comparative anatomy of human civilisation. 


“Nile Notes,” another production of this year, | 21 r read 
| « Golden Horn” and * Nile Notes” on the subject of 


are written, as the title tells us, by an American. 
There is a certain unconscious poetry in the in- 
tensity of the contrast. The oldest and the newest 
—the Kast and the West—the dead and the living 
—the past and the future—the one great myste- 
rious river of the early world versus the Hudson, 
Delaware, Illinois, Mississippi, Missouri, and Ohio 
—the Pyramids and California—every possible 
antithesis is comprehended between “ Nile Notes” 
and “an American.” ‘The extreme of vo-ahead 
is reviewing a country the face of which has worn 
the same expression for thousands of years; the 
rough clearer of primeval forests looks over the 
original scene of early lessons in model farming. 
The smartest of Gidipuses is “ calkilating” the 
riddle of the passionless Sphinx. 

The book itself is quite “as well as can be ex- 
pected.” ‘There is a continual sprightliness, to 
which the puns of our Spanish friend Gazpacho 
are as nothing. 
national youth, it is not’ offensive, though some- 
times it makes us tremble for our aged nerves. 
Colum non animum is the remark which comes 
uppermost on reading it. There is no great 
amount of historical feeling, as is natural in a novus 
homo, and no overpowering tendency to abstruse 
research, as becomes the citizen of a land where 
they live too fast to think of such things. The 
style is superficially glittering—loosely smart— 
terribly easy—horribly clever—laboriously effec- 
tive; reminding us of a transatlantic toilet @ la 
Parisienne. Nevertheless, we like the book, as we 
like many things in this world of which we are 
obliged conscientiously to disapprove. The Ame- 
rican is a man who, from the point of view which 
he takes, has understood the situation. He has 
dropped ont of a stream which runs faster than 
the steady Anglo-Indian current; he has left the 
country where they live against time—where they 
trot a mile in 2 min. 40 sec., and bolt a dinner in 
0 min. 35 sec.—to enjoy the eternal quiet of the 
Lotusland. Eschewing all antiquarian research 
and all hyperbolic admiration, regardless alike of 
the facts of Bunsen and Wilkinson, and the specu- 
lative vagaries of Miss Martineau, he deliberately 
goes to dream in Egypt, away from the responsi- 
bilities of dinner-bolting and _trotting-matches. 
He takes 2 moral dose of hasheesh in the most 





Considered as the exuberance of 








business-like manner; and the resulting dream. 
picture is not only gorgeous and glittering, by 
here and there shows really artistical touches of 
accurate detail, and a considerable stock of imagi- 
nation. ‘The author has for us a more interesting 
individuality than he is willing to allow to the 
shadow of Sesostris. He is a good fellow, although 
he does chaw up the weaknesses of Britisher tour. 
ists in an amusing and cautionary style. But, 0 
moderately self-satisfied Yankee, we wonder whe. 
ther it ever occurred to you that the first words 
of the first mummy you met, if you could haye 
opened its venerable mouth for a moment, would 
have been, “The Assyrians can whop the vorld, 
and we can whop the Assyrians *” 

As a specimen of the difference between the 
steady-going English pace and the Yankee-trottey 
2 min. 40 see. style, our readers may compare the 


the notorious backsheesh nuisance. Mr. Monk: 
“The children are occasionally a great annoyanee, 
and follow an European in small troops soliciting 
money, with the odious ‘ backsheesh, hawagee! 
an expression which can never be forgotten by a 
traveller in Egypt. 1 tried on different occasions 
every possible method of delivering myself from 
their importunities: but my experience does not 
enable me to offer any advice to a traveller in 
similar circumstances.” 

The American Highflyer spins out the same 
sentiments by dint of grand action into a moderate 
chapter, of which the ery and refrain is ever-- 
“ Alms, O shopkeeper *” 

We fear there is indeed no advice which can be 
adopted with any chance of ridding the traveller 
of the next half-century of this dreadful burden. 
Not the less do we hold it to be the bounden duty 
of every man, and absolutely implied in the stereo- 
typed formula of England’s expectations, never te 


encourage the horrid ery under any pretences by 


the reward of a single para. We trust Mr. Monk, 
in trying every possible method of attaining the 
impossible, never was weak enough to give in to 
the extent of a farthing. It is a grand problem 
for the experience of future ages to solve how 
many years of passive resistance on the part of 
how many tourists per annum will exterminate the 
backsheesh interest. Let « be the years, y the 
number of tourists per annum, aud z the endurance 
of each individual tourist. We shudder at the 
indefinite amount of suffering expressed by @ y ¢. 
But there is no help for it. All that present 
science can contribute towards the solution is the 
following ratio: Let l be the number of tourists 
in the whole 2 years who give anything, and m 
the sum given by each; give / and m the smallest 
possible positive values, 7, y, <, the greatest. 
lim 
= — = _ infinity. 
eYez 0 all 

The passive resistance must be universal, or It & 
useless. The tourists of our age must occupy 
glorious position of the anti-backsheesh martyrs. 

The American appears, after noting down the 
Nile, to have taken the same path as Mr. Monk, 
by Sinai, and the route of the Israelites, to the 
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There want of space compels us to 
Jeave them. The most interesting and well-written 

rtion of Mr. Monk’s travels are those in the 
neighbourhood of Damascus and the Hauraan. 
Turning on our steps northwest, and passing (to 
borrow an expression from the intelligent show- 
man of the Eastern panoramas) “ over an immense 
expanse of scenery which it would be useless to 
stray,” we find ourselves in Albania, in company 
with the author of “ Journals of a Landscape- 


inter.” . 
Mr. Lear is already known to the public as an 


guthor-artist. The pleasant, humorous descrip- 
tions, as well as the exquisite landscapes of his 
books on the Abruzzi and other parts of Italy, en- 
titled us to expect much gratification from the 
perusal of his tour in Albania. We have not been 
disappointed. The only fault to be found with 
the work is, that the lithographic illustrations are 
not more numerous, and that they are not carried 
out on the same scale as the drawings of his former 
publications. 

A painter on his travels has a great advantage 
over an ordinary tourist in thoroughly knowing 
what it is that he wants to do, and how it is to be 
done. When the animus of running across the 
sea is a zeal for sketching, and not a simple thirst 
for amusement or the life of Lotusland, the energy 
of the artist will not be easily daunted by difficul- 
ties, and will in all probability be amply justified 
by snecess and enjoyment. Given a sketchable 
country (which of course is selected before start- 
ing), and decent weather to draw in, to the artist 
all other things are supererogatory. ‘Though in- 
numerable fevers may dog the path, though igno- 
rant fanaticism may violently rebel against the 
“writing down” in the sketch-book of either per- 
sons or scenery, though Molossian mastiffs lie in 
wait round every corner, amica vis pastoribus but 
an unfriendly power to the casual traveller, it is 
something at the end of every day to have done 
your day’s work, and to have made yourself the 
master of a few more hard-won combinations of 
noble and graceful outlines. 

Albania, though not untrodden ground for the 
antiquarian traveller, and though frequently in- 
vaded in search of wild boars by our indefatigable 
uilitary sportsmen on duty at Corfu, is from its 
position, as well as its social and physical difficul- 
ties of travel, quite removed from the highway of 
the every-day tourist. Part of it has hitherto been 
quite unexplored by the landscape-painter. How 
large a field it is for the eye and hand of an artist 
may be gathered from the following description 
given by Mr. Lear of the characteristics of its 
landscape — 

You have the simple and exquisite mountain-forms of 
oor heh apes in outline and proportion—the lake, the 
of idly plain ; and, withal, you have the charm 

; picturesque mosque, the minaret, the 

*t and the serai—which you have not in modern Greece, 
‘er and change have deprived her of them; you have 
‘which is found neither in Greece nor in Italy, a pro- 
*verywhere of the most magnificent foliage, recalling 
freenness of our own island—clustering plane and 
ae abundant ef forest oak and beech, and 
aeuee Glee You have majestic cliff-girt shores ; 

*4 heights and gloomy fortresses; palaces glit- 
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tering with gilding and paint; mountain-passes such as 
you encounter in the snowy regions of Switzerland ; deep 
bays, and blue seas with bright calm isles resting on the 
horizon; meadows and grassy knolls; convents and vil- 
lages; olive-clothed slopes and snow-capped mountain - 
peaks ;—and with all this a crowded variety of costume 
and pictorial incident such as bewilders and delights an 
artist at every step he takes. 

It is, indeed, an embarras de richesses sufficient 
to turn the head and the heart of every individual 
member of the two Water Colour Societies, and 
every contributor of a landscape to the exhibition 
of the Royal Academy. 

Mr. Lear stepped on Macedonian ground at 
Saloniki (‘Thessalonica), intending to have visited 
Mount Athos and the Chalcidicé; but finding that 
a cholera panic had rendered this plan impractica- 
ble, he turned north-west instead of south-east, 
and made for the interior. All his attempts to 
get within sketching distance of this celebrated 
mountain appear to have failed. To draw Athos 
is clearly not Mr. Lear's destiny; he must be sa- 
tisfied with having seen it on his voyage from 
Constantinople to Saloniki, “a mountain pile of 
awful form,’ looming in the west, “ rising from the 
glassy calm waters against the clear amber sky.” 

The Lake of Skodra, or Scutari, some distance 
above Dyrrachium, was the farthest point of 
Illyria to which Mr. Lear penetrated. The road 
thither, following the ancient Via Egnatia, led him 
by Yenidjé (near the site of Pella), Vodhena 
(Auge or Edessa), Akhrida (on the Lake Lych~- 
nitis) and Kroia, the city of Scanderbeg. Pella, 
famous for the birth-place of Alexander the Great, 
produces (if we may judge from the following 
anecdote), even at the present day, Turks of equal 
magnanimity. 

While taking a parting cup of coffee with the postmaster, 
I unluckily set my foot on a handsome pipe-bow] (pipe- 
bowls are always snares to near-sighted people moving 
over Turkish floors, as they are scattered in places quite 
remote from the smokers, who live at the farther end of 
prodigiously long pipesticks )—crash: but nobody moved, 
ouly, on apologising through Giorgio, the polite Mahom- 
medan said, ‘* The breaking such a pipe-bow] would in 
deed, under ordinary circumstances, be disagreeable; but 
in a friend every action has its charm !’’ 

The original capital of the Macedonian kingdom 
must have been exquisitely situated, for the view 
which Mr. Lear gives us of its modern representa- 
tive, Vodhend, is a perfect embodiment of Tenny- 
son’s delicious and classical lines— 

A land of streams! some, like a downward smoke, 

Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn, did go: 
And some through wavering lights and shadows broke, 
Rolling, a slumberous sheet of foam, below. 

It is not, however, always an easy matter (es- 
pecially within Illyrian Albania) to delineate these 
beautiful scenes; inasmuch as the astonishment 
and indignation of the natives at the work of the 
artist, expressed in the yell of ‘‘Scroo! Scroo! 
Shaitan scroo!” (“he writes! he writes !—the devil 
writes !”) is by no means confined to words. The 
mob of Elbassan, after a vain attempt to exorcise 
the devil by whistling furiously with their fingers 
in their mouths, like English butcher-boys, drove 
him fairly off the ground by showers of mud and 
stones, under the impression that he was a Russian, 
sent by the Sultan to write down the town of 
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Elbassan before selling it to the Emperor. The 
maintenance of an official guard, armed with a 
long whip and the majesty of law, appears to be 
the only security against their outrages; Albania 
differing in this respect from Spain, where, as we 
learn from Mr. Ford, the Government authorities 
look with more absurd suspicion than the populace 
on any attempt at sketching a town. 

We are introduced in the course of the tour to 
several Beys and Pashas. Each of them has a 
certain individuality of character. Emim Seraskier 
Pasha (of Monastir) was educated at an English 
university. Osman Pasha, the chief dignitary of 
Skodra, asks Mr. Lear whether Lord Cook, who 
sailed round the world, has left any children, and 
if 0, whether they sail round the world too; not 
to mention that he sits on a chair like a Christian, 
and plays practical jokes at dinner on his Bimbashi, 
or military aide-de-camp, with a mixture of porter 
and champagne, passed off as a species of Frank 
soup. Another Pasha delights us by inquiring 
after an English Bey, called “Jim,” resident in 
Salonica, and famous for his magnificent dogs and 
stupendous guns; but our chief favourite is little 
Ali Bey of Kréia, an intelligent lad of eighteen or 
nineteen, who is curious about the noises of 
steamers and railway-engines, and the machinery 
by which the Frank makes the collars of his shirt 
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stand upright. It is interesting to speculate 
whether the dear little fellow has yet carried out 
his intention of sending to Trieste to purchase a 
(rank Jaundress. 

Nor even inthe wilds of Albania are old ac- 
quaintances wanting. ‘There is one anonymous 
and shadowy figure of an Italian proscritto, whom 
Mr. Lear had met in better times; and a solitary 
Capuchin friar, tending his flock by a river of 
Illyria, gladly hails *“il Signor Odoardo” as a 
familiar face from Christian Rome. We cannot 
help quoting entire the voluble torrent of truly 
Italian vituperation with which the peppery Fra 
Pietro relieves his feelings, and blackens the’ 
character of his Alessian sheepfold. 

* Cristiani sj, lo son,” said the monk; “ma _ se 
domani volasse il buon Dio far crescere il fitme 
per portargli tutti in Paradiso, ci avrei guato!— 
Cristiani ?—ladri! Cristiani ?— porchi ' Cristiani ?— 
lupi, animali, sciocchi, scimie, brutte _bestie, 
Grechi, Turchi, Albanesi—che gli piglia ad uno e 
tutti un accidente. Oche Cristiani! Oche rabbia?”’ 

If Fra Pietro is often moved after this fashion to 
ery aloud and spare not, it may be considered 
fortunate for his reverence’s skin that his congre- 
cation do not understand Italian. 

Turning south again from Skodra, Mr. Lear 
ekirts the coast more or less closely till he reaches 


the Acroceraunian headland. Hence, he turns | 


inland to Berat and Joannina, from which it is an 
easy journey to Arta and Previzza on the Am- 
bracian gulf. Ata later period he went over this 
part of Albania more leisarely ; and to the second 
tour we owe the illustrations of the noble but un- 
happy strongholds of Parga and Suli, the singular 
rock-monasteries of Meteora (already familiar to the 
readers of Curzon’s interesting narrative), and the 





lovely vale of Tempe. Perhaps the most remark- 
able part of the volume is the account of the Acro- 


ceraunian mountains, the territory of the Khims. 
riotes. he interior of these tnfames scopulj jg 
apparently inaccessible to the forestiere, unless he 
can place himself under the hospitable guidanop 
not to say the absolute dictation, of one of the 
natives ; for, between the bandit and the brute, the 
lawless mountaineer and the Molossian qnadruped. 
each emulous of the scenery in wildness, the life of 
an unprotected intruder would be worth a yer, 
few days’ purchase. Mr. Lear was introduced { 
Khimariote life by one Anastasio, who condescends 
to be a vassal abroad (being, indeed, a doctor's 
servant at Avlona), but walks as 2 respectable 
chieftain through Khimara, known and saluted by 
everybody, and apparently nearly related to the 
whole Acroceraunian world. The social state 9 
Khimara is altogether unique. In no part of 
Albania or Greece is the dignity of the softer gex 
maintained with extra-chivalrous politeness ; lady- 
like delicacy naturally transferring itself with the 
waspish waist to the Grecian gentleman. But in 
the craggy Ceraunian passes the whole hard labour 
of transport falls upon the ladies ; and the astounded 
foreigner only receives in reply to his ejaculations 
of surprise the quiet remark that there are no 
mules in Khimara, and that a woman, though un- 
deniably an “animale poco capace ” in comparison 
with a mule, is still a far better beast of burden 
than either horses or asses. The chief intellectual 
occupation of Khimariote women, when at leisure 
from their physical toils, seems to lie in wailing 
for their deceased kindred ; and between the aver- 
age shapes of mortality, the casualties incident to 
family feuds, and a general faculty for unprovoked 
and unpunished murder, the whole promontory of 
Khimara, where everybody is related to everybody 
else, sounds by day and by night like an ‘Bolign 
harp, with loud or low fits of intermittent wails 
In the brief intervals between these 


Sospiri, pianti, e eterni gual, 


there is rude and frank hospitality, not to say up- 


| roarious jollity. ‘The ordinary salute of a Khi- 


mariote friend consists in seizing him by the throat, 
screeching and firing pistols close to his ear, and 
carrying on a protracted sham fight and friendly 
“scrimmage.” Oh for the merry days when We 
had the nerves and spirits of schoolboys! No other 
class of degenerate English society could endure the 
riotous greetings @ la mode de Khimara. 
Between the art of the pencil and the pleasant, 
unaffected artlessness of the pen, “The Jourual of s 
Landscape-painter in Albania” is a really delightlul 
work. It puts us in good humour with the travels 
of the year. If we were now to re-write, We 
article, perhaps we shouldn't “scroo” down the 
short-comings of the “Golden Horn” so crustily, 
nor be so critical upon the smartnesses of our ile- 
noting American. What is written, however, wil 
do them no harm. We renew our leave-taking 
them with the most friendly feelings ; and we trust 
that they will not be offended with (nor negled! 
our criticisms, any more than the two pages © 
banished duke took offence at the reproofs the 
older and wiser Touchstone, when he bade * 
farewell, half in jest and half in earnest, W! 
“God be with ye! and God mend your voices 
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THE WORKING-MAN’S WAY IN THE WORLD. 
BY A WORKING-MAN, 


SECTION VI.—A GAMBLING DIVINE-——-A REVOLUTION—A RETURN HOMP, 


qocertep alternately at my trade and profession— authentic accounts, I shall devote a few moments 
now a compositor lifting types at the rate of six- to my reminiscences of a character remarkable for 

ace a thonsand, and now a professor of English the extent and profundity of his talents, the various 
wiving lessons with a grave face and with a dog-' mutations of fortune, self-entailed, which he under- 
matic assumption of authority for which my vouth went, and for his inordinate addiction to a vice of 
and inexperience may be tendered in apology— all others the most degrading and destructive to 
now picking up a page of type for tenpence, and intellectual strength—who was yet great in intel- 
now explaining a page to a pupil fora likeamount_ lect and purpose amidst all the strange vicissitudes 
_the months and years rolled over my head. A of which he was the self-constituted victim, and 
fictitious kind of gaiety and frivolity not at all beneath the pressure of moral and physical degra- 
natural to my temperament stole over me by de- dation which he would never have undergone but 
crees, and was the result doubtless of associations for the influence of one fatal and overwhelming 
which engendered habits both of thinking and passion. One of the very first objects of my boyish 
acting altogether contrary to my true disposition,| reverence and veneration was, as might be ex- 
and which, while I now review them at the dis- pected with a child religiously educated, the par- 
tance of near a quarter of a century, I can hardly , son of the parish in the market town where I was 
recognise as having ever formed part of my own) brought up. Parson C——,, who, I believe, held 
personal history. I became gradually thoughtless, the benefice of St. Peter’s in my native place, was 
insouciant, and regardless of the future as the | aman whom, having once known, it was not very 
veriest Frenchman of my acquaintance ; and though | easy to forget. I could have been hardly six years 
my funds and prospects were at times at the lowest | of age when I first saw him without his canonical 
posible ebb, the melancholy forebodings which | garb, on which occasion he was playing a trout on 
ander such circumstances would a few years before | the end of his line under one of the weirs in the 
have taken entire possession of my faculties were | river Exe. At that time the town was pretty well 
now unknown, or, if the recollection of them re-| stocked with French prisoners. The gaols were 
curred at all, it was only to be laughed at. Cer-| crammed with the miserable soldiery of Napoleon's 
tainly, if happiness consists, as some philosophers | generals captured in the Peninsular war, then 
pretend, in freedom from care and exemption from | raging, and numbers of French officers on parole 
want, these were the happiest years of my life,| were installed with the housekeepers of the place 
seeing that my cares were fewer and my wants) in the capacity of lodgers. With these our all- 
less than they have been at any subsequent period. accomplished divine was almost the only man in 
[ maintained an occasional correspondence with , the place who could hold converse. A part of my 
home, which the expense of postage precluded me | father's house was occupied by a couple of Gallic 
from indulging very largely; and my thoughts strangers to whom the parson’s visits were many 
often reverted, especially during the wretched and frequent. As they dined at the common 
season of winter in Paris, to the family fireside of table, their society, together with that of the re- 
my parents. Many a time and oft my imagination verend gentleman, was shared by the whole family, 
dwelt with affectionate yearnings on that central , and we thus became more intimate with him than 
point of all my desires; and home I should have we otherwise should. It is said that familiarity 
gohe twenty times but for one unfortunate consi- | breeds contempt. Certain it is that my father’s 
deration—the collapsed condition of my purse to | veneration for the character of his and our spiri- 
wit, which at such times, and at such times only, tual guide and instructor suffered considerable 
save me cause for uneasiness. I stayed in Paris declension from his closer acquaintance. Still 
until the revolution of the Three Days of July—, what he lost in reverence he perhaps gained in 
Which released the French nation from the govern- another way. His kind, agreeable, and social 
ment of a jesuitical tool, who was both a coward /manners won the admiration and good-will of the 
and a blockhead, and afforded them an opportu-, whole family, and though he had a good many 
nity of trying a new experiment in monarchy | enemies in the town, we could not be of the num- 
under the sway of aman who, whatever his fail-| ber. He was a man of eccentric manners and fine 
ngs, was the very antithesis of both—deprived me | genius, and, though then but young, had given 
of all prospect, at least for some time to come, of | proofs of talents of no mean order. He had pub- 
employment, and sent me, as well as hundreds of | lished a rather bulky poem on the subject of Hy- 

ers, to the right-about in search of it elsewhere. | pocrisy, a subject with which his detractors were 
ier : pape to give my history of the Re-/ not slow to observe he ought to be very well ac- 
_ wh of 1830, which, being the experience of| quainted. But he was not really a hypocrite in 
ny Who had little or nothing but a whole skin to/ the true sense of the word, if indeed, as may be 
re oe of, and economised that to the best of | questioned, he deserved the imputation at all. 

ability, will be found rather different from most | He was rather the subject of ever-varying impulses, 
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under the instigation of which, were they good or 
bad, he would instinctively proceed to act withcut 
consideration and without restraint. He would 
be eloquent as Demosthenes in the pulpit in praise 


of the Christian virtues, and would work himself , 


into a passion of tears on behalf of some benevolent 
or charitable purpose, the claims of which he would 
enforce with the most irresistible appeals to the 
conscience; and the next day he would gallop 
after the fox with a pack of hounds, fish, shoot, or 
fight a main, in company with sporting blackleys, 
bruisers, dicers, et hoe genus omue. Put he never 
made any personal pretensions to religious senti- 
ment that f am aware of, except on one occasion, 
Which, as it tends areatly to illustrate the true 
character of the man. I shall relate. 

Among the companions of his sporting pursuits 
was a country squire of the neighbourhood, a dis- 
solute and drunken specimen of a class of men of 
which, fortunately for humanity, the present gene- 
ration knows but little. De had ruined his for- 
tune and nearly beggared his family by extrava- 
gance and intemperance, when, after a long course 
of uninterrupted and abused health and vigour, 
he was laid by the heels upon a sick bed, 
from which the doctors had ho liop 3s of ever 
releasing him. In this dilemma he sent for 
Parson C——, who appeared forthwith in the 
chamber of the sick man, and was bevinning 
to mutter over the service for the visitation of 
the sick, when the latter, belching forth a volley 


of oaths and curses, swore that he did not send for. 


him for any such purpose; that what he wanted 
was an acknowledgment from the parsou’s own lips 
of the fact which all parsons’ lives declared—that 
their religion, and all religion, was a lie. This was 


an admission which C—— declined to make. A | 
horrible scene ensued, of impotent rage and blas- | 


phemy on one part, and shame and confusion on 
the other. 
despairing drunkard, in the very presence of his 
ghostly adviser, whom he cursed with his last 
breath. "This deplorable climax to such a scene of 
horror, it may be readily imagined, had a power- 


ful effect upon the impulsive and excitable nature | 
He left the chamber of such a! 


of poor C- 
death an altered man, and, proceeding homewards, 
shut himself up in his closet. Ou the following 
Sunday morning he took oceasion to preach im- 
pressively, from the most solemn text he could 
select, upon the uncertainty of life. In the course 
of his sermon, he called upon all present to pre- 
pare for the doom which none could escape— 
Which, inexorable to all, might be immediate to 


any, and therefore demanded instant and eneractic | 


preparation. Tle wound up his discourse with the 
extraordinary declaration that he, for one, had 
made up his mind upon the subject; that he had 
reen the error of his Ways, and determined to 
abandon them; and that he was resolved thence- 
forth, with God's help, to devote the rest of his 
remaining life to his own preparation, and theirs, 
for the dreaded hour. He then called upon his 
auditors to bear witness to the resolution he had 
expressed, and to aid him in carrying it out. 
‘There was something like a commotion even in 


It ended in the death of the frantic and | 
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[the church when this announcement was eon. 
cluded ; and the sensation and excitement it oceg. 
sioned in the town, for some time after, only gyb. 
sided as the parson’s resolution waned in str. eth 
and its effects became less and less observable 
For some months he held fast to his purpose with 
the most laudable tenacity. It was in the spring 
of the year that he made his publie declaration - 
and though the old friends of his follies laughed 
at it, and laid heayy wagers against his perse. 
verance, he held on his way steadily. He begay 
a course of pastoral Visitation —soucht out and 
relieved the poor and aiflicted— parted with his 
fishing-tackle, and commenced an enthusiastic cap. 
vas for a dispensary for the Oi his old 
friends among the “ ungodly,” and his old enemies 
ainong the pious, few knew what to make of it, 
The Parson C—— of old time was no more: but, 
in his place, a new man with the same face wag 
everywhere active in the cause of chariiy and 
Christian benevolence. Those who knew him 
best doubted most of his stability; and among 
these, I remember my father’s expressing his con- 
viction that the reformation was “ too hot to hold.” 
So it turned out in the end. Three, four, five 
months of exemplary conduct, and then came the 
first symptom of declension, in the shape of the 
parson’s grey horse harnessed to a dog-cart, with 
his gun and brace of pointers, in charge of a 
groom, the whole “turn-out” ready for starting, 
and waiting at the entrance of the churchyard on 
Sunday evening, the last night of Angust, to earry 
the parson, so soon as service was over, to a cele 
brated shooting-ground, five-and-twenty miles off, 
that he might be on the spot ready by dawn for 
the irresistible 1st of September. ‘Those who pro- 
phesied from this demonstration a return to old 
habits had speedy occasion to pride themselves 
upon their augury. 
‘The Sampford Ghost soon after came upon the 
stage, with his mysterious knockings and pound. 
ings; and defied all objurgations and exorcisms, 
save and except those of Parson C——, at. the 
sound of whose classieal Greek, or vibberish, as it 
might happen, he absconded to the bottom of the 
Red Sea, as in duty bound. Here was food for 
wonder and gaping superstition, to which the re 
'verend divine condescended to pander, by the pube 
‘lication of a pamphlet supporting the supernatural 
view of the subject, which, being on a marvellous 
‘topic, sold marvellously well, and brought grist to 
the clerical mill. 
| Of the subsequent career of tiis eccentric ge 
nius, from the time I ceased to reside in Devon- 
hire to that when I encountered him in Pans 
[have no personal knowledge. I only know that 
he afterwards obtained a benefice in the neigh 
bourhood of London; that in the year 1820 he 
published a work which has run through many 
‘editions, is in high repute with a certain class of 
-readers, and is said by competent judges to mani- 
fest a profound practical acquaintance with the 
philosophy of the mind, and to contain more or 
ginal views in relation to that science than any 
other work of equal dimensions. 

I have already hinted that my vocation as § 


pour. 
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r of English introduced me to a new order| “ Agreed.” 
h humanity. Among the various pupils; And so it came to pass that, about nine o'clock 
assistance in the promotion | on the following evening—for we had dined at 


teache 
of Frene 


who sought my cheap 
of their studies was one Manbert, a young fellow | most gentlemanly leisure, and followed up the 


of four or five and twenty, who was contemplating | dinner with a complete debauch of sugared water 
4 removal to London in the exercise of his pro-|—lI entered, for the first time, one of the saloons 
‘easion, Which was neither more nor less than that | devoted to gambling on the first floor of the 
He had a relative in one of the} Palais Royal. There was not so great and gor- 
hells at St. James's, who had offered him a lucra-| geous display of taste and expenditure as T had 
dye engagement so soon as he was sufficiently | expected to sce ; though everything was substantial 
master of English to be enabled to undertake it./ and elegant, nothing was pretentious or superb. 
[was astonished to find a person of such mild,’ Tables arranged with a view to convenience rather 
meek, and almost effeminate manners engaged in than order or regularity, and covered with the 
ach a pursuit, and still more to hear that he had | means and materials of gaming, were surrounded, 
hen brought up to it from boyhood, and was but, on three sides, by persons already enzayed at the 
following in the steps of his father, who was em-! sport. We passed through several rooms thus 
ployed in the same establishment in a situation of furnished, and more or less tumultuously filled. 
vreat trust and responsibility. In the course of Hazard appeared to be the most favourite game ; 
our bilingual conversations, [ made no scruple of | as I noticed during my stay that the tables where 
expressing my perfect horror of gambling, at which | that was played were first in full occupation, and 
he appeared to be heartily amused, and attributed throughout the evening were more crowded than 
the feeling I manifested not so much to moral) others. Maubert led me to a room, which must 
principle as to constitutional peculiarity. It soon have been the fifth or sixth we entered, and, 
became apparent to me that he had not himself the pointing to a table at the further end, upon the 
dightest idea of disgrace or discredit as attachable | centre of which rose a brazen dragon, with a pair 
to the profession of a gambler, so long as it was of emerald eyes, a yawning, cavernous jaw, and a 
carried on upon principles of honesty and fair- | ridgy tail, whose voluminous folds coiled round a 
play. “ What is gambling,” said he, “after all, but column of polished steel—told me that there I 
a species of exchange, skill for skill, or chance for | should find my man in the course of the evening, 
chance? It is true, there is no solid merchandise | though I should have to wait for him, as he had 
in question; but, since you are determined to con-} not yet arrived. He informed me that [ could act 
sider it in a moral point of view, what, let me ask, | 


of a gambler. 


as I chose, without being questioned; and then 
does the merchant or the shopkeeper care for the took his leave, as his services were wanted in his 
woods that pass through his hands? Is not his! own department. I amused myself for nearly a 
le object to profit by the transfer? Does he! couple of hours in contemplating, en philosophe, 
not speculate to gain? and is not all speculation, ‘the seene before me. I had heard and read much 
morally considered, gambling ? Now, all the pro- | of gamblers and gambling, and here they were in 
‘essed gamester does is to get rid of the lumber- | multitudes to test the truth or falsity of my im- 
‘ug medium of trading-speculations—to clear the | pressions. I noticed particularly that, while the 
fame which all men are willing to play of the | younger players acted throughout asthough gaming 
‘ambrous machinery that clogs its movements! were a frolic, and welcomed both their gains and 
when played upon commercial principles, and to} losses with a joke or a laugh, the older hands 
tring it to a crisis and a close at once. You talk | maintained a perfect silence, and accepted thie 
if the misery and ruin entailed upon families by | decrees of fortune without betraying the least 
zambling ; but depend upon it the same men who} emotion. The table near which I stood was appro- 
ruin themselves and families by play would do/| priated to the following purpose: A ball, or rather 
precisely the same thing were there no such thing | solid polygon, of near a hundred sides, each side 
- play. For one Frenchman ruined by hazard, ! coloured blue, red, or black, was dropped into the 
ton Englishmen are ruined by commerce. In fact,! mouth of the dragon; and, while it was rolling 
as a people, you gamble much more than we do,| audibly through the long folds of its tail, the 
though in a different way; and when you choose! players placed what sums they chose upon red, 
‘o gamble as we do, you do it to much greater | blue, or black-coloured spaces on the table. What- 
*xtent, and with a recklessness to which our habits | ever colour the ball, upon emerging from the tail 
n that respect afford no parallel. There is anjand finally resting, showed uppermost, was the 
Englishman now in Paris who has repeatedly won | winning colour ; the rest lost. ‘lhe first operation 
tnd lost ten thonsand frances at a sitting, and whom | of the manager, after each throw, was to rake into 
mol mnay see, if vou choose to come with me, any | the bank in front of him the several amounts 
“vening you like.” | placed on the losing colours, after which he paid 
nt hat is his name ” I demanded. | the winners, doubling the stake for black, trebling 
ee He is a priest, too, I have heard, and | it for red, and multiplying it by five for the blue. 
"Course, when at home, a preacher of morality.” | Most of the young players began upon the black ; 
he : . sald I, “with your permission, I shal! | but whether they won or lost, and the chance was 
Bit to have a look at him. equal for either fate, they invariably migrated to 
Very well; yon shall dine with me to-mor-| the other colours; or. in other words, doubled or 
a at the Salon Francais. Meet me there at six,| quintupled their stakes as their passions became 
‘ud then, after dinner, I will accompany you.” —_} heated by play. The old ones, on the contrary, 
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kept mostly to one colour; and, in pursuance of | 
some cunningly-concocted pian, frequently con- 
sulted pricked or pencilled cards, upon which 
they had perhaps made previous calculations, or 
chronicled the course of play as it went on. The 
physiognomy of these old stagers certainly afforded 
a rich variety of exceedingly ugly faces. Disap- 
pointment, however, was not the prevailing ex- 
pression; and, from what I observed of the gene- 
ral manifestation of their hardened visages, I was 
led to the conclusion that your calculating gambler, 
who has his passions under control, is not, in the 
long-run, a loser, but the contrary; and that the 
support of the bank, and the whole establishment, 
is derived from the swarming flights of raw, in- 
experienced and uncalculating pigeons which every 
day brings to be plucked. One old fellow walked 
off with a bag of five-frane pieces, which could not 
have been worth less than twenty pounds English, 
accumulated in little more than half an hour; 
and others pocketed various smaller sums, and 
then withdrew. An English gentleman lost several 
five-pound notes in succession ou the blue, and, 
continuing the stake, recovered them all with 
a profit. An [rishman who had been playing for 
silver on the black, attempted to do the same ; but 
his heart failed him, or else his pocket, after the | 
loss of his second note, and, with a guttural oath, | 
he retired in a rage. To win at gaming, it would 
seem from such examples, requires but a large 
amount of courage and capital; and it must be 
from this fact alone that, where the game, what- 
ever it be, is fairly played, the bank which has the 
courage to challenge all the world, and unlimited 
capital to support the challenge, is so largely the 
gainer. The natural advantage of the bank may, | 
however, be met by calculation and cautious adher- 
ence to system in playing; and instances are not 
wanting where the bank, though well stocked, has 
been broken, and the whole funds carried off | 
through the success of a deep-laid scheme. 

While 1 was indulging in these speculations, in 
which I have no desire that the reader should | 
place implicit faith, the personage whom my | 
curiosity had led me hither to meet entered the 
room, and made towards the place where I stood. 
The long interval that had elapsed since I last saw 
him had effected such an alteration in his appear- 
ance that it is probable that, had I not been ex- 
pecting him, he would have passed unrecognised. 
As it was, the first glance assured me of his 
identity. From added years, or from long-enduring 
sedentary habits, he had acquired a slight sLOOp, 
and the_old sprightly elasticity of step had given 
place to the sober foot-fall of mature age; but the 
face, though of a somewhat darker hue, and now 
lined with faint furrows, bore the same contour and 
much of the same expression as of yore. There 
was the same classic and intellectual profile, and 
the same common-place and rather sordid indica- 
tions in the full face which had formerly given 
rise to the saving among his flock, that “The 
parson had two faces, one for Sundays and one 
for working days.” He took his seat at the left- 
hand of the money-raker, and, presenting a paper, 














probably a cheque or foreign note, received a pile 





of gold and silver, which he spread before hiin 
I had intended to watch his game, and per- 
haps, if occasion offered, to speak to him ; but the 
sight of the very man from whose lips wy infant 
ears had caught the first accents of public Worship 
preparing to take part in the debasing orgies of the 
pandemonium in which I stood so revolted my 
feelings—and his action, as he bent over his 
pocket-book in search of something he wanted 
brought so forcibly to my recollection his old 
gestures in the pulpit—that I resolved to spare 
myself the witnessing of his degradation, and 
accordingly walked away, and out of the accursed 
den, to the side of the fountain in the quadrangle, 
in the cool spray of which I sat for an hour, noe 
enjoying my reflections upon the past. 

I learnt from Maubert subsequently, that, though 
C—— played the boldest game, he was far from 
being a welcome guest at some of the tables he 
chose to patronise. He won, occasionally, large 
sums; and, if he lost them again, as from his 
known difficulties at certain seasons it is pretty 
sure he did, he did not lose them at the publie 
tables, but at some of the private vaming-houses 
of the nobility which he was known to frequent, 
That he was occasionally reduced to unpleasant 
straits I have reason to think ; because. long after 
the encounter above related, I met him at a place 
whither I had resorted for acheap dinner, and where 
we dined together on a deal table from soup and 
boulli, tora sum not to be mentioned in connexion 
with the repast of a gentleman. On this occasion, L 
somewhat alarmed him by inquiring, in a broad 
Devonshire accent, if he could inform me of the 
address of M. V——, naming one of the French 
prisoners with whom the parson had been espe- 
cially intimate in the time of the war. He stared 
at me fixedly for a minute, and then, with a voice 
like one apostrophising a spirit, said, “ You are 
, the son of ‘Thomas I know you ‘rom 
your likeness to your father. Do not know me 
here, Let me have your address ; I should like to 
talk to you. M. V—— is dead—dead! And 
your father, is he yet living?” 

I was going to reply to his queries, but, snateb- 
ing the card I presented, he bade me hastily adieu, 
and disappeared. | 

It was rumoured about that he won a large sum 
of money previous to the breaking out of the 
Revolution, and that, having accomplished his 
object, he withdrew from the gaming-table. But 
he had played the game of lite too fast, and, 
desperately acquiring the means of expenditure, 
had lost those of enjoyment. In the published 
work to which allusion has been made is the fole 
lowing sentence: “The gamester, if he die ® 
martyr to his profession, is doubly ruined. He 
adds his soul to every other loss, and, by the act 
of suicide, renounces earth to forfeit heaven.” It 
is wretched to think that the writer put an end te 
his own existence, after a life devoted to the very 
vice he so powerfully deprecated. He blew out 
his brains at Fontainbleau, in 1832—it was said, to 
escape the pain of a surgical operation from which 
no danger could be apprehended. 
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The popularity of Charles X., great in the be- 

‘aning, more from the personal contrast he ex- 
hibited to his predecessor, the gouty and gorman- 
dising Louis des huitres, as the people sneeringly 
avied him, than from any other cause, had been 
waning rapidly from his first accession to the 
throne. He had given mortal offence by his par- 
tiality to the Jesuits, and excited contempt by the 
debasing superstition into which he had plunged 
headlong by way of atonement for a long course 
of luxury and debauch. He had committed the 
ridiculous blunder, among a thousand others, of 
legislating upon the subject of the pleasures and 
recreations of his subjects, which he was past the 
power of participating, and had excited disgust in 
the general mind by the repeated parade of re- 
ligions ceremonies in the public ways. Through 
the medium of his slave and willing tool, M. de 
Villéle, he had made abortive attempts upon the 
integrity of the laws dearest to the passions of the 
French nation, and carried the exercise of the 
royal prerogative to its utmost stretch. Before 
the succession of M. Marlignac to office the seeds 
of revolution were sown; and the only hope of 
that gentleman was, to use his own expression, 
“that he should be able to conduct the monarchy 
quietly down stairs, which would else be thrown 
out of the window.” 
have been done by concession; and concession, 
however liberally it was promised, could not be 
associated in the minds of the people with the 
name of Polignac, who soon came into office. It 
was in vain that that obstinate worthy promised, 
and indeed executed, liberal measures. The whole 
French world knew that they were but so many 
temporary expedients, and therefore would have 
nothing, would hear of nothing, from him, but his 
withdrawal. / 

The elements of discontent and revolt had been 
ior a long time visibly at work; and the forth- 
coming storm, dimly discerned by the men of the 
old generation, had been announced without hesi- 
tation, and discussed without reserve, as a consum- 
mation inevitable, and not far off. Still years 
were expected to elapse before the crisis came, 
whieh, however, was brought to a head at once 
by the publication of the famous ordonnances 
—decrees which, perhaps, astonished by their 
impudence, quite as much as they alarmed by 
their tenor, the exasperated Parisians. ‘These 
ordonnances, which would have clapped an ex- 
(mgiisher on the press, and have modified the 
mode of election in a manner to pack the repre- 
sentation with the creatures of the aristocracy, 
fettled the question of revolt, converted the pro- 
Phesied revolution into a present fact, and trans- 
formed every able-bodied man into a rebel at one 
and the same moment. Anything short of these 
pee might have provoked further discussion, 

if 
‘Peeehifving and club oratory ; but now the only 
“cussion was, as to the readiest means of ag- | 
gression against authority, and the long tirades of | 
“ators were condensed to the significant syllables, 


Aux armes !—aux armes! 
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26th, and before the evening of the 27th, under 
the auspices of those perpetual plagues to unconsti- 
tutional rule, the students of the rolytechnique, 
the battle of liberty had begun—begun, be it re- 
membered, at the instigation of the press, whose 
very existence was threatened. 

I am not going to repeat the history of the three 
glorious days of July. French revolutions are so 
plentiful in the recollection of modern readers that 
I shall be readily spared the recital of events 
which all who care to recur to at this time of day 
know well enough where to look for. What 1] 
have to state in relation to them is just what con- 
cerns myself and those of my old comrades witl: 
whose conduct on the occasion I am acquainted. 
For my own part, I must confess that, notwith- 
standing all the warnings received, the Revolution 
burst upon me like a thunder-clap, and overthrew 
all my previous ideas of Parisian society. The 
first indication I had of what was going on 
was on the evening of the 27th, when, return- 
ing homewards from the Rue du Temple, I was 
turned back from a short cut 1 wanted to make, 
and advised to continue my route in another 
direction, as a barricade was forming in my 
path. I had never heard of barricades, since so 








Riven rise to a vast amount of seditious | 


familiar in French story, and was some time 


jut even this could only | before I could comprehend what was going 
‘on. On reaching the Pont Neuf (I then lodged 


on the Quai des Augustins), [ had some difficulty 
from the crowd in crossing the bridge, from the 
centre of which I witnessed a slight fracas between 
the populace and the troops in the broad road 
leading to the Tuileries: the soldiers did not fire, 
however, but, advancing slowly with level bayonets, 
turned the mob in another direction. When I got 
at lensth to my lodgings, I encountered N——, 
who was uneasily pacing my room, where he had 
been waiting an age, he said, to see me. All his 
republican blood was on fire, and every interest in 
life had vanished, save the interest of the Frencl 
Revolution, which he declared had begun, and 
would prove the dawn of a new era of liberty for 
the world. I was amazed at his frantic enthusiasm, 
and he not less so at my almost perfect indifference. 
His object in calling on me was to induce me to 
assist him in gathering a body of our countrymen, 
whom he said we might collect together in the 
course of the night, and who might signalise 
themselves and render good service in the cause of 
freedom. I declined having anything to do with 
such an unprofitable speculation, and when asked 
my reason, frankly avowed my decided aversion 
to close intimacy with cold steel or hot lead, 
especially when nothing was to be got by it. I 
spoke with the utmost sincerity, as I really felt the 
full force of the reasoning of Shakspeare’s fop, who, 
“but for those vile guns, would himself have been 
a soldier.” ‘ Were it a bout of fists or staves,” said 
I,“ TI should have less objection ; but I really have 
no inclination, notwithstanding my regard for you, 
to set myself up as a target for the benefit of the 
French republic—if it is to be a republic, of which 
I am not at all certain.” He assured me that it 
must be a republic—that nothing else could follow 


The ordonnances were only published on the | the triumph of the people, which was inevitable + 
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and that, France once a republic on a settled and 
stable foundation, would draw all the nations of 
Europe after her, Britain not excepted. In the 
hope of diverting his attention from a subject on 
which I saw he was too much excited to reason 
calmly, [ inquired for his wife and children. He 
said he had placed them in a place of safety, and 


bidden them farewell—perhaps for ever. The | 


interests of the cause he had embraced were, if not 
dearer to him than they, of more importance to 
humanity than they to him or he to them, and to 
those interests he had devoted himself. When he 
found that T would take no active part, he asked if 
[ would oblige him in another way, and, upon my 
assentinyg, said perhaps he would put me to the 


test: then taking the addresses of such of our old | 
gallantly from the summit of Notre Dame, while 


companions as [ could remember, he took his leave. 
{ saw that, though angry at my determination, he 


had foreseen it, and was not yreatly disapp inted, | 


I walked out in the cool of the evening, and en- 
deavonred to get to the Palais Royal, where there 


had been fighting in the afternoon, but was pre- | 


vented by the builders of a barricade in the Rue St. 
Honore, who compelled me to assist in the labour of 
ligzing up the paving-stones and cramming them 
into a water-cart, one end of which had been staved 
in. | worked at this eraployment for an hour; and 
then, fearing another similar engagement, returned 
home. ‘That desperate measures were resolved on 
Was too plain to be doubted : and I retired to ny 
domicile with the eonviction that something tre- 
mendous was at hand. Here I found a note trom 
N. -——, requesting to see me immediately at the 
Rue Git le Cour. [went to the address indicated 

there being no impediments—and found him, 


with a number of others, some old acquaintances, | 


emploved in melting lead, casting bullets, and 
eutting slugs “three picas thick” for want of 
ufficient bullet-moulds. 

hand in the good work; and not thinking it 
proper to object to this department of war, I re- 
mained tll dawn casting and trimming musket- 
balls for the use of the patriots. 

[ went to bed early on the morning of the 2sth 
to dream of “ battle, and murder, and sudden death.” 
and awoke at a late hour with the opportunity of 
Witnessing the verification of my dream if I chose. 
My landlord had not opened his shop, but had 
disappeared early in the day. [ had to get my 
own breakfast, the garcon, too, having vanished ; 
after which, not being able to rest at home, I was 
ibout to sally ont in the direction of the distant 
shouting and rattle of musket-shots, when I heard 
the measured tread of soldiers in the rear of my 
dwelling. I ran up stairs and mounted to the top 
of the house, where, much to nv astonishment, I 

und the missing garcon, surrounded by a store of 
bricks, stones, broken bottles, and other condi- 
meuts of the sort, with which he was prepared to 
pepper the soldiery as soon as they came within 
shot. <As it happened, to my intense satisfaction, 
he had no use for them. The advancing column 
crossed the Pont Neuf, and were immediately re- 
ceived on the other side with a volley of similar 


collectanea, liberally administered from every roof | 


and window. <A few shots were fired, whether by 


I was requested to lend | 
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|them in return I could not make ont. They plainly 
took more eare to avoid the compliments the 
pao met with than to resent them. They pro- 
ceeded to the Hotel de Ville, and after @ fey 
minutes’ fighting, which I could hear distinctly 
enough, though [ could see nothing, they drove 
,out the insurgents. 

I passed a miserable and anxious day. Wretched 
within doors, where, from restlessness, I could 
neither act nor reflect, and apprehensive and be. 
wildered without, a thousand times I wished 
mvself a Frenchman, or that I was a hundred miles 
away. ‘The noise of the firing, and the listant 
roar of a sea of angry sounds, continued almost 
without intermission the whole day. The tricolor 
flag was hoisted in various quarters, and waved 


! 


the tocsin pealed incessantly. Late in the after. 
noon the troops took up a position on the quay 
between the Pont Neuf and the Pont des Arts, 
where, being backed by buildings belonging to the 
Government, they were exempt from the contri- 
butions of lumbering sundries everywhere rained 
upon their heads by the citizens. No serious at- 
| tempt was made by the populace to dislodge them; 
but in the course of the night they retired into the 
Louvre. The fighting seemed to have ceased, as 
by common consent, about sunset ; and the tumultu- 
ous outeries had sunk to a subdued and ominous 
)mnurmur—an unintermitting stream of dull, por- 
tentous sound, without a pause. As it grew dark 
[ shut myself up in my room, and, having tasted 
nothing since the morning, began rummaging my 
cuph ard for provisions. IT had just laid some 
bread and preserves, sour cheese and a bottle of 
beer on the table, when in bounced N—— in a 
bath of perspiration, swathed in a blue blouse, and 
black as Erebus with dust, dirt, and gunpowder. 
He had been fighting all the morning in the Rue 
St. Antoine, in company with a lot of brave fel- 
lows, he said. who held life as nothing in the cause 
of liberty. They had deteated the French zeneral, 
cand repulsed a heavy column of troops by an ine 
/cessant and deadly fire, with but a comparatively 
trifling loss to the patriots. “ I am come to you,’ 
said he, “for refreshment. There has been little 
eating and drinking among us to-day ; and I would 
not touch what our starving band wanted more 
) than I did.” 
| I pointed to the viands, which he attacked with 
pa true republican appetite. ; oe 
| © Think of that infernal braggart, E——s+ 
said he. “I found him, by your direction, last 
-night, and he mouthed and talked big, and promised 
to meet us at the rendezvous, and I gave him the 
pass; but the scoundrel never came. I called agaim 
to-night on my way to you. Nobody had seem 
vhimall dav. I mounted ax troisiéme, and knock 
‘at his door. Not a sound in return. I peeped 
through the key-hole ; the key is in the lock. The 
beggarly skunk has locked himself in in the dark: 
|The window-shutters are closed; the wretch is ® 
| bed, shaking with fear: I beard him turn and gasp 
| 
| 


with affrigut! Faugh!’ ‘ 
“You forget,” said I, “that he is seven men @ 


one! You surely can’t expect the proprietor o! 
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treasures to the chances of wart er rela 

# Bah !” he returned, “ this is no time for joking. 


to expose the casket of such precious 


I would break in and unkennel him: 


Let him rot. 
hut the hours are too precious. ' 
anvthing of Dick )b——? There's the 


you seen . ; 
‘a man in that boozy little blockhead, after 


mettle ol 


all. He has been out at the work, but missed us | 


[could not teach the dolt to pronounce | b 
| weighed near a quarter of a hundredweight, [ was 


somehow. 


the pass, and so consigned him to the care of 


Franks. I faney both found the means of guzzling 
comewhere, for Franks showed withont him, and 
was not sober enough to give any account of his 
That searred old trump has_ not 


companion. 


opened his lips the whole day save to admit a_ 
cartridge. ‘The voung fellows are infatuated with | 


his ugliness aud nonehalance. But I must be up 
there is no time to lose.” 
“Won't you rest? An hour or two's sleep 
“Not a wink till the work is done. If you 
choose to come with me you shall see something 
What say you?” 


ana dome : 





worth looking at. 


“I have no objection, if L may rely on your | 


safe-conduct.” 


“That you may, and shall have it. Come.” 


I doffed my coat in obedience to his instructions, | 


ad put on a blouse in which [Thad heen used to 
work at case. We deseended the stairs, and pro- 
ceediug along the quay to the secret depot of the 


night before, were admitted at a signal given by | 


my companion. It was a sort of cellar, hot as an 
oven, and crammed with fellows naked, like the 
bakers of Paris, to the waist, making bread, as they 
termed it, for military digestions; or, in other 
words, casting bullets for the next day’s operations. 
N—— was enthusiastically received, and intro- 
duced me as a friend to the cause. We made but 
i brief stay: and each charging himself with a 
couple of bags of shot slung over the shoulders 
with straps beneath the blouse. set oft to consign 
these indispensable provisions to the caterers for 
‘he banquet of the morrow. 

The night was glorious—clear, starry, and splen- 
did beyond description; and a light refreshing 
breeze displaved the flag of freedom as it curled 
Ol undulated gracefully in the quiet sky. We 
“Tossed the narrow bridge to the church of Notre 
Vane, and leaving that to the right, passed over 
ie Pont d’Areole to the Quai de la Greve, and 
‘nee through sundry tortuous windings to the 
Rue St, Antoine, to the spot where the victorious 
‘and had been made avainst the troops of the line. 
Everywhere barricades met the eye, either com- 
pleted or in course of construction, and at every 
“Ticade we were challenged by sentinels who, 
“th aris in hand, kept serupulous watch. We 
wad but to show our burdens to be received with a 
TY Signiticant welcome, and assisted over the 
ngainly ovstacles in our path. Upon arriving at 
© spot Wuere the affray had been hottest, at the 
“atot a barricade near the Place de la Bastille, 
te sight of many lying dead, and the dismal groans 
, wounded men, in a great measure cowed the 
‘athusiasm [ was beginning to feel. Some of the 
“Tp-sed dead men, however, began to move and 


By the way, have | 
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ages, and of a world of accomplish- {stretch their limbs: they relieved my mind con- 


siderably by their vawning, and gave me reason 
to hope that the casualties had not been so nume- 
‘rous as I feared. From the writhings and groans 
of two poor fellows who lay on a pallet in an open 
doorway, | made wp my mind that it was better 
‘to be killed than badly wounded in affairs ot the 
sort, and further came to the eenclusion that I had 
‘done right in declining the risk of either. N— 
relieved me of my burden of bullets, which, as it 


nothing loth to lose, and proposed that, if T did 
not choose to remain, which he would not press, 
he should conduct me home again by a different 
I asked him what was his candid opinion 
“Four hours 
| ago,” said he, “ [had some doubts of the issue; 
now I have none. ‘The work, in fact, is already 
idone. ‘The troops are disheartened and disgusted ; 
there are many of them who have not fired and 
will not fire a shot against us. They have aban- 
idoned the advantages they had won; and, en- 
sconced in three or four central positions, wait 
only to be driven out by our combined attack, 
There are some thousands of barricades already 
up, and thousands more will be finished in the 
‘morning: and, you will see, there will hardly be 
oceasion for a dozen of them.” I offered to leave 
him with his warlike comrades, and to return by 
myself, as [ could see no danger in so doing; but 
he preferred accompanying me, and we set off 
together in a north-westerly direction, making 
very slow progress, however, from the frequent 
challenges we encountered, and the barricades, most 
of which we had to surmount. It was altogether 
‘a novel, curious, and ominous scene. For the 
' greatest part of our route the whole adult popue 
lation seemed to have assembled in the narrow 
-Inclosures formed by the barricades. ‘The utmost 
silenee compatible with the utmost activity pre- 
vailed. Men and women haggard age and robust 
youth, wrought together at their strange employs 
‘ment with a vehemence and celerity that seemed 
Ito monopolise every faculty of mind and hody. 
Under the direction of the grim and grizzled old 
' soldiers of the Empire, and animated by the example 
a the students and well-dressed 


route. 
of the prospects of the patriots. 


vouth of the 
capital, they dug and hewed, and sawed and ham- 
/mered, and piled and built in decorous order by 
the light of flaming torches without parley or 
[questioning Here a group assembled round a 
tlambeau blazing over a blacksmith’s anvil were seen 
repairing muskets and carbines; and there a little 
squad of grinning gamins, who had got possession 
of an antique rusty bayonet of a ceutury or two's 
date, were mounting it upon a shaft yet green from 





the country-side. Wherever we went, the scene, 
though differing in detail, was the same in cha- 
racter. The swelling murmur that, like the distant 





roar of angry ocean, never for an instant ceased, 
challenged the ear to recognise its utinost limits, 
and “gave dreadful note of preparation” for a 
strife plainly destined to be decisive. 

After something more than an hour's walking 
and scrambling we found ourselves in the vicinity 
of the Marché des Innocens, at a spot where the 
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troops had suffered severely from the tempest of 
tiles, stones, and heavy masses hurled upon them 
from the roofs of a lofty and narrow thoroughfare. 
Several crushed and lifeless bodies lay heaped 
together in the shadow of a tall building, and three 
badly braised and wounded men lay languishing 
on rude couches under the care of women—the 
wives and mothers of their antagonists. Thence 
we made our way to the Pont au Change, where 
I took leave of my companion, and, crossing both 
bridges, returned to my lodging, and, with my 
mind made up as to the results of the coming con- 
flict, to bed, and at last to sleep. 

All the world knows how the bloody game 
was played out and won on the 2th; how the 
third day of the Revolution rewarded the gigantic 
exertions of the second, and avenged the insulting 
aggressions which characterised the first. The day 
of popular vengeance had come, and, what ren- 
dered its triumph terribly sure, every patriot knew 
it, and was eager to inflict his share. Along the 
same routes followed by the troops of yesterday 
poured the angry masses of to-day. Headed by 
the students of law and physic, on came the multi- 
tudinous bodies of successful combatants against an 
army of hireling opponents, who individually bore 
them no ill-will, and who, famished and worn out 


with fatigue, promised but a feeble resistance. The | 


multitude that, abandoning their cherished barri- 
cades, swarmed over the bridges and through a 
thousand aveiues upon the Louvre and the Tuileries, 
by mere momentum alone might have driven their 
antagonists from the city. ‘They were received 
by a smart firing, but the reception they met with 
was the cold and formal effort of duty and disci- 
pline, hardly of determined hostility, much less of 
enthusiastic valour. ‘The Louvre was first carried, 
the sudden abandonment of which originated a 
panic among the defenders of the Tuileries. Con- 
fusion, almost amounting toa perfect rout, speedily 
followed, which might have ended in a massacre 
of the troops but for the valour and coolness of the 
Swiss in the gardens, who effectually covered the 
retreat. ‘The people, having, in the consciousness 
of their irresistible strength, refused an armistice 
and disdained a parley, were, before the close of 
the day, conquerors on all sides; and now it re- 
mained to see what they had got by it. Nobody, 
however, yet knew that the business of fighting 
was over. It was thought that the king, who 
during the Three Days had been amusing himself 
with cards and masses—short rubbers and long 
prayers—at St. Cloud, might at length wake up, 
and, by marching troops and artillery upon the 
capital, endeavour to re-erect his shattered throne. 
‘There was now on all sides as much talking as 
there had been fighting before. The friends of a 
republic were loudest in their declamations, but 
they had not an atom of real influence. The 
ordonunances were repealed on the 30th, but it was 
too late; the monarchy had been thrown out of 
the window, and it was no use now to think of 
walking down stairs. 

The populace shouted for Lafayette, and the 
republicans (those, at least, who knew nothing of 
state plots and intrigue) bellowed with all their 
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might “ Vive Lafayette!” Lafayette came, in q 
shower of blossoms and perfume, and brought jp 
his hand—not a republic, but the Duke of Orleans 
who, as lieutenant-general, assumed the govern. 
ment, This was on the last day of July. The 
Ist of August was a day of rejoicing; on the 
second, the old priest-ridden king abdicated; and 
a very short time after, the very next day, if J 
recollect right, the scurvy rabble of Paris, with the 
natural instinct of the canaille of all countries and 
times—the instinct of the mongrel cur who mauls 
and mutilates the vermin which the mastiff slays— 
launched their ragged tribes upon Rambouille, 
whither he had retired from the tumult he was too 
senseless and feeble to cope with, and brutally 
drummed and terrified him out of that last refuge, 
to seek an exile’s home where his snecesgor 
sought it with far less ceremony seventeen years 
afterwards—in the land of his hereditary foes. 
The barricades all disappeared, and the shops 
opened in astonishingly quick time after the ae- 
cession of the new monarch, for such he became 
within a few days. I now began to hunt up my 
old friends, pupils, and employers, to learn what 
was become of them, and what chance remained 
of yet obtaining a living in Paris. I called on 
N—— on the evening of the abdication, and found 
him calm and quiet as a philosopher, and sur- 
rounded by his family in his old lodgings. But 
I could see that his composure was assumed. He 
was already aware that, so far as a republic was 
concerned, he had bestowed all his enthusiasm to 


no purpose, and was secretly savage with the pa- 


triots for throwing away their advantage, and with 
himself for the part he had taken. He told me 
that poor Dick D—— was in one of the temporary 
hospitals in the Louvre, delirious with a broken 
head ; that it appeared the poor fellow had joined 
the wrong party, after all. Mystified with drink- 
ing to the good cause, he had wandered into the 
track of the routed soldiery, whom he mistook for 
the patriots, and had received a salute on the os 


froutis from a bottle intended for a grenadier. 


“ But I am told,” he added, “that there are good 
hopes of his recovering. It was nothing extraor- 
dinary that Dick’s head should come in contact 
witha bottle—a case of magneticattraction, perhaps; 
‘tis not the first time, at any rate. It may be s 
warning tohim. But let me tell you about Lk——s. 
He has been here half-a-dozen times, pumping me 
on the subject of the Three Days for his correspond- 
ence withthe newspaper. Ihave crammed him 
full of lies and long details of events that never took 
place, in return for his poltroonery. ‘Tire best of 
it is, he dves not know that I am aware of his 
cowardice, and he regales me with particulars 
equally credible with those I furnish him with, of 
what took place in other quarters of the town under 
his own eye. Ihave no doubt he has despate 
an interminable yarn to London, in which he has 
represented himself as present wherever it wa 
possible for one person to be in the course of 
Three Days.” ; 
On leaving N I repaired to the printug- 
office where I had last wrought. The doors wart 
open, but not a soul save a superannuated ware 











houseman was to be seen. Forms half worked-off 
lay upon the presses, and the ink had dried upon 
the hardening rollers. The composing-rooms were 
as death; and I could learn nothing as 
to the resumption of operations. I pursued my 
search at other houses in various parts of the city 
with equal ill-success, and began at length to think 
of turning my face homewards. Not to be preci- 
tate, or lose a chance that might yet remain, I 
agiied successively upon all my pupils, and found 
but one out of the whole twenty-two who was 
willing to resume the course of instruction imme- 
diately. This decided my resolution, and I di- 
rectly set about putting my affairs in order for a 
retreat. I had bought an old pianoforte, which, 
no purchaser appearing, I was on the point of 
abandoning for the benefit of my successor in the 
lodging, when it occurred to me to pawn it. 
Though no one would buy, I found no difficulty 
in pledging it fora tolerably fair sum, as it was 
doubtless expected that I should redeem it again 
when the long winter evenings set in. With the 
soceeds I bought a selection of new romances in 
sheets, which I knew would pay me well for the 
trouble of importation. I now set out to procure 
my passport, a business which I found it next to 
impossible to accomplish, from the throng of Eng- 
lishmen and other foreigners with which all the 
offices were beset. Hour after hour [ waited for 
my turn; and when at length I made my demand 
was referred to another and another functionary, 
each of whom I found besieged by a crowd of so- 
licitous expectants, frightened at France, and eager 
to get away. I managed to get hold of a printed 
form at length, with the signature of one official. 
I was sick of the pestilent catchpenny ceremonies, 
and borrowing the passport of a countryman who, 
after days of attendance, had succeeded in obtain- 
ing one, filled up what was wanting in my own 
with counterfeit scribbling, and resolved to put a 
bold face on it and take my chance. 

I wrote to such of my old comrades as I thought 
fit to apprise of my return, and gave them a supper 
and a song on the very day that Louis Philippe 
accepted the crown of France. After the rest of 
my guests had departed, N—— remained till the 
night was far advaneed, and we had a long and 
confidential conversation together. He was mise- 
rably disappointed at the result of all the heroism 
ofthe French populace, which he declared was 
utterly thrown away ; praised my superior pene- 
tration (!) in abstaining from meddling with it, 
and upbraided himself for a fool in having perilled 
his life and the destiny of his helpless family for 
the sake of effecting an exchange which would 
Perhaps turn out in the end, like that of the frogs 
in the fable, a King Storix instead of a King Log. 
“I shall return to England before long,” said he, 
‘whence it is possible I may sail for America. 
In less than a year the Statute of Limitations will 
free ine from responsibilities which are only legally 
mine, and [ can come back in safety. If you come 
Nn contact with any of my friends, make use of my 
hame it it be of any service to you; but, remem- 
r, dou't say what a ealf I have been.” 

It was the 10th of Augnst, the day after the 
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proclamation of the new monarch amidst the peal- 
ing of bells and the thundering of cannon, that at 
seven in the morning I found myself on the top of 
the diligence, by the side of a squab-faced Imsh- 
man, clattering over the rough stones of the Rue 
du Faubourg St. Denis, on my way homeward. 
My travelling-companion was in a violent rage 
with something or somebody, and every now and 
then, as we proceeded along, expectorated an oath 
or an unmentionable noun-substantive against some 
absent individual of the feminine gender, the ob- 
ject of his wrath and malediction. It was with 


some surprise that I learned at length that all this 


fury was directed against the wife of his bosom, 
who he swore had run away with a Frenchman, 
and all for jist nothing at all at all. “ Bekase I 
choose to enjoy a bit of a skrimmage wid the boys, 
she takes the thantrums, bedad, and wants to ender 
me from divartin’ meself wid the ruffylooshun ; 
and whin I wouldn't lave the fun intirely at her 
biddin’, she praches me a sarmint a yard long, and 
ses she'll lave me to me fate. ‘Divvle may care, 
me darlint,’ ses I, ‘an if you lave me I'll brake ivery 
bone in yer body whin I come home, my dear.’ 
Be the saints, that didn’t mollify her! I was onny 
out one night, an whin I come back the same day 
she was clane gone, as I’m a sinner. Divvle fetch 
you, ses I, an I'll be afther you meself. I've been 
windin’ of her this fortnight a’most, and onny 
catched the —— varmint ‘istherdy afthernoon.” 

“Catched her ?—then I suppose she is in the 
diligence.” 

“'Thrue for you—she is in the dillygins that 
started afore this. If you'll tell me whin we'll 
come up wid 'em, I'll feel obleeged.” 

“It is not likely we shall come up with them at 
all; they have had more than twelve hours’ start.” 

“ But, tare an hounds! the boat—will there be 
a boat across afore we git to Calais? Sure, we'll 
nab ’em that way illigant.” 

I could give him no information on that subject, 
and for some time we pursued our route im silence, 
with the exception of occasional involuntary ejacu- 
lations on the part of the deserted husband. We 
had travelled all day, a day of intolerable heat 
and dust, when, towards evening, at a sudden turn 
and steep descent in the road, we came upon an 
overturned diligence, which a number of workmen 
were engaged in repairing. “There,” said I to 
the Irishman, “is probably the coach that your 
wife was in.” 

“Och, the blissed Vargin!” he roared aloud, 
“T’m bail the darlint is kilt intirely !’ With that, 
as the coach drew up, he leaped with one bound to 
the ground. 

The passengers of the ecapsised vehiele, none of 
whom were seriously hurt, came flocking towards 
us from a cabin on the road-side, where they had 
taken temporary refuge. Among the rest was the 
Trishman’s wife, a smart young Englishwoman of 
the abigail genus, with a spirit quite ‘a match for 
that of her tiery mate. The Frenchman she had 
run away with was the creation of the latter's 
jealous brain. They flew into each other's arms 
with all the extasy of lovers, and she was imme- 
diately mounted between me and him; and a hap- 
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pier couple, to all appearance, it was impossible to 
imagine. She spoke French admirably, an accom- 
plishment in which her lord and master was alto- 
gether deficient ; and he was terribly afraid lest I 
should tell her all the fine things he had not said | 
in her praise. I could not help tormenting him, | 
in return for the savage resentment he had betrayed | 
at her escapade. I kept her chattering the best 
part of the journey, and found out, without much | 
questioning, that, with all his wrath, the “grey | 
mare was the better horse,” and that it was well it 
was 80, as much on his account as hers. 

We arrived in Calais, my passport having es- 
caped all challenge, in the afternoon of the 11th, 
and crossed the Channel in the evening in the) 
steamer, which, there being not water enough on 
the bar to float us into the harbour, dropped | 
anchor about a stone’s throw from the shore. We 


had above a hundred passengers, which the boats’ 
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took off and landed, plundering each of four shi. 
lings for a passage of fifty yards. With a foy 
others, I remained behind, refusing to pay more 
than sixpence for so trifling a distance. When the 
victims had been marched off to the custom-honse 
our offer was accepted, and we were landed by the 
same men, who were not too proud to work fop 
fair wages, though they preferred robbery to |g. 
bour. I slept at Dover—passed my luggage 


‘through the custom-house—paid tenpence a ponnd 
duty on my cargo of unbound Engiish romances— 
sold them to a librarian in the town at a profit of 


two-hundred per cent.—and arrived by coach jp 
London on the afternoon of the 12th. The same 
night I slept on the outside of the Bristol mail, 


and, having duly forewarned them of my arrival, 


descended from its roof in the morning to the 
warm and welcome embrace of my father and 
brothers. 


AND MR. DE QUINCEY. 


BY TEREGRINE. 


Temple, April 20th, 1851. 
Dean Tairv,—When I first heard that Lord 
Carlisle had delivered a lecture on Pope to the 
Mechanics’ Institute of Sheffield, I felt inclined to 
exclaim, “Que diable allait-il faire dans cette 
galire?’ ‘Then came the reflection that it was 
Lord Carlisle; and, as I do not possess the inge- 
nuity which induced Mr. De Quincey to look for 
some arriére penséc, Lcame at once to the conclu- 
sion that the same good-nature which might 
induce him to throw open the grounds of Castle 
Howard toa pie-nic, had led him to step out of 
the ordinary conventionalities which attach to his 
rank, and to fill the chair of belles lettres at 
Sheffield, selecting for his inaugural discourse a 
subject peenliarly adapted to his cultivated and | 
refined mind. ‘The lecture has been printed, with 
somewhat too much of what Cobbett used to call 
“laudatory cackling ;’ but the occasion and cir- 
cumstances of its delivery were such as to disarm 
criticism, had not Mr. De Quincey made it the 
text of a very able paper in your magazine, and 
thus given it a notoriety far wider than the circle 
in which it was originally delivered, and beyond 
which, probably, its author had no intention that | 
it should circulate. Still, as it is printed and pub-. 
lished with Lord Carlisle’s sanction and corrections, 
it has become public property ; and it is open to, 
Mr. De Quincey or any one else to offer such 
remarks upon it as may appear just. As there, 
seems to me to be some doubt whether Mr. De 
Quincey has read the lecture on which he founds | 
his own paper—at any rate, as those of your readers 
in whose hands it may not be will gather but 
little of its contents from his remarks, I shall. 
endeavour, as shortly as I can, and before encounter- 
ing Mr. De Quincey himself, whose gauntlet I am 
about to take up, to state what appears to me to be 





. the substance of Lord Carlisle's observations. 


After giving the reasons which induced him to 
select “The Poetry of Pope” as the subject of his 
discourse, which amount to this, that his lordship 
feels “ruffled” that the reputation of an author 
whom “his childhood had been taught to admire,” 
and whom his “maturer reason approved,” had sunk 
in general estimation below its proper level; and 
therefore—notwithstanding the “ refreshing sensa- 
tion” which he experienced during his travels in 
the United States at finding a sounder faith 
“among some of the most literary and cultivated 
portions of that great community”—resolves (after 
committing a bad pun about “ Popish infallibility,” 
an offence which a line subsequently quoted, and 
mis-quoted, ought to have guarded him against) 
to assume the attitude of a “ counsel, self-constituted 
it is true,” for “ his client, the late Alexander 
Pope,” and to state what he claims, and what he 
does not claim, on his behalf. 

It was hardly necessary to state that he does 
not claim for him a place on a “level with the 
universal, undisputed, unassailable supremacy of 
Shakspeare.” In a discourse on the beauties of 
the view from Richmond Hill, one would hardly 
think it incumbent to renounce a claim to the 
rugged grandeur of Glencoe or the wild mag- 
nificence of Loch-Awe-side; but with the excep- 
tion of Shakspeare, Milton, aud a hesitating sug- 
gestion of the claims of Spenser and Dryden, Lord 
Carlisle exhausts the list of all who, in his opinion, 
“ean possibly be ranked above Pope” Agreeing 
humbly but most cordially in this conclusion, con- 
fining it, however, in the strictest sense, to those 
who have written in the “English tongue” (for 
there still stands on the banks of Doune a lowly 
cottage, where one first saw the light whose song 
has stirred the hearts of his countrymen more 
deeply than any strain that ever sounded from the 
lyre, even of Pope himself—a song which has con- 
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serted a dialect into a language, not the tongue of| The worst is still behind ; for Lord Carlisle, on 
land or of Scotland, but the tongue of Burns), | behalf of his unfortunate “ client,” congratulates his 
[ shall now proceed to examine how Lord Carlisle | auditors that Mr. Croker has promised to edit his 


has worked out this conclusion. | works, “a task for which both his ability and his 
Here begins disappointment. The tribute of long habits of research appear well to qualify 


on and Campbell might confer honour on Pope, | him!! ; 4 
and give Lord Carlisle additional confidence in “Surely, Sir Anthony, you speak laconically ! 
the correctness of a a _ a - — “te as Mrs. Slipslop would say, his lordship must 

‘, from the applause or authority of such a poet | be “ ironing! 
as — or fe 4 critics as ye and ~-Aaat ? How singular has been the fate of Pope! Be- 
Yet Lord Carlisle commences with a long bit of | loved with ardour and hated with virulence during 
« Testimonies of Authors ;” then _ a — wean “ same — se him : an = 
number of the most trite, and very frequently | ordinary degree, aud ever and anon the fight is 
it valuable, of the ordinary quotations from | renewed. Bowles went drivelling on without 
Pope; and concludes without throwing a single | sense enough to know when he was beaten. The 
ray of light on any obscure or disputed passage in! manliest, most impetuous, and most eloquent ot 
the life or the writings of the poet, and without | living authors (the very antipodes of pocr Bowles) 
bringing to the notice of his readers one single | cannot write an eulogium upon the great Whig 
specimen of the countless treasures which sparkle | essayist of the age of Anne without dealing out at 
before the eve in those writings of Pope which are | the same time a back-handed blow, * mauling the 
less universally read than those from which Lord | muse and manners” of the great Tory poet. His 
Carlisle has principally selected his quotations. | works are edited apparently for no other purpose 
“This was looked for at his hands, and this was | but to slander his life ; and his life is written, as it 
baulked.” Lord Carlisle must pay the penalty of | would seem, for the sake of sneering away all 
having disappointed expectations justly founded | belief in the virtues which the biographer was 
on his reputation for an accomplished mind and | compelled to record. Lord Carlisle volunteers as 
correct and cultivated taste. his advocate, and his mode of pleading his cause 
But my complaint does not end here. If it did, is such as to insure, as far as the effects of his 
[should have been silent altogether. Lord Car- | counsel go, the conviction of his client; and then 
lisle constitutes himself counsel for Pope, yet he up starts Mr. De Quincey, and deliberately, ad- 
says— | visedly, with the marked emphasis of italics, and 
“Some of Pope’s compositions are marred by; a deprecation of his reader's disgust, which he 
oceasional coarseness and indelicacy; and his mind | might most justly anticipate, calls Pope “a liar.” 
and character, I fear it must be allowed, were at | He uses the plainest and the most revolting lan- 
times disfigured by envy, resentment, and little- | guage, and yet leaves his readers in the dark as to 
hess.” ‘the nature of the charge he intends to bring. If 
Shade of Mrs.Candour! in your metempsychosis | Mr. De Quincey means that Pope wilfully fabri- 
could you find no form to enter but that of the Earl | cated, distorted, or disguised facts with the inten- 
of Carlisle ? tion to deceive, it was incumbent upon him to 
Again: he says of “ The Wife of Bath,” | indicate at least some one occurrence in the course 
“January and May,’ and the “ Imitations of | of his well-known career on which to found the 
Ovid,” that “ in point of execution they are only | charge. There are plenty with regard to which 
to be distinguished by their smooth versification, | the battle, whether Pope was a “true man or @ 
and the matter of them ought to have forbidden | false knave,” has been and no doubt will again be 
the attempt.” fought; and till Mr. De Quincey selects his ground 
Does Lord Carlisle “think, because he is vir-| the charge cannot be refuted, and therefore ought 
tuous, there shall be no more cakes and ale? Yes, | not to have been brought. In its present aspect, 
by St. Ann! and ginger shall be hot i’ the mouth, | it is sufficient to meet it by a direct contradiction, 
too!” or, in legal phrase, to traverse it in its terms. It 
Of the “Elegy to the Memory of an Unfor-| would seem, however, that this is not the kind of 
tunate Lady,” that “its moral tendency cannot be! falsehood that Mr. De Quincey meansg, though cer- 
defended, as it appears, incidentally at least, to| tainly the only one to which his language is 
excuse and consecrate suicide ;” and of “ Eloisa | appropriate; for he follows up the charge by eom- 
and Abelard,” that “a sensitive delicacy would | plaining that Pope used “as weighty evidences in 





have avoided the subject.” the favour of morality anecdotes which he had 
_ Oh for one indignant ejaculation of “ Fudge!” | gravely transplanted from a jest-book,” and cites 
‘rom honest Burchell ! ina note the dying bequests of Euclio and the 


Concluding his observations, he says, “I have expiring gluttony of Hellas; and these, be it ob- 
purposely excluded from our present consideration | served, are the only instances cited from the life 
all scrutiny and dissection of Pope’s real inner | or the writings of Pope in support of the charge 
character. I am aware that, taking it in the most | reiterated in the note itself, in language, if pos- 
favourable light, it can only be regarded as formed | sible, more offensive than that used in the text to 


of mixed and imperfect elements.” which it is appended. If these stories are, as he 
n Lord Carlisle inform us of any one whose | says, “the lowest rubbish of jest-books, having 
€ r ls composed of elements unmixed and| dune duty for the Christian and Pagan worlds 


ect ? through a course of eighteen centuries,” what 
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becomes of the lie? where is the intention to 
deceive—the soul of the lie? Nay, to mend 
Mr. De Quincey’s case, and to give him a more apt 
illustration, take the famous passage of the death 
of Villiers. The Duke died at a very comfortable 
farmhouse in the village of Kirby Moorside (where, 
by the way, there was, some ten or twelve years 
ago, one of the nicest little inns, with some of the 
best port wine, I ever had the luck to meet with) 
from an illness bronght on by a cold caught when 
he was out shooting. 

“The worst inn’s worst room, with mat half 
hung,” “the tape-tied curtains,” the “flock bed 
repaired with straw,” had no existence except in 
the imagination of Pope. nt does it follow that 
this description of the vicissitudes of fortune is a 
“lie?’ Scott owned that he “ put a cocked hat 
on the head and a cane in the hand” of his stories 
to make them fit to appear in society. Was Scott 
a “liar ?” 

The fantastical notion of Rousseau that children 
ought not to read fables lest their notions of truth 


should be perverted, moved the ridicule even of 


the pure-minded Cowper. 
I need not ask Jean Jaques Rousseau 


If birds confabulate or no, 
* oe . o 


Even a child who knows no better 
Than to interpret by the letter 
A story of a cock and bull, 
Must have a most uncommon skull? 
Yet is Mr. De Quincey’s scruple one whit more 
rational? 
Mr. De Quincey selects the death of the epicure 


and the miser on which to ground his charge of 


the hollowness and the fallaciousness of Pope's 
ethics. Does he mean that “the ruling passion is 
uot strong in death?’ If he does, history and 
personal experience combine to contradict him. 
Not that I intend to maintain that the doctrine of 
that essay is universally or in all instances correct, 
any more than I would aver that Sir Charles Bill's 
Bridgewater treatise on the hand is a compendium 
of the whole science of anatomy. It is true as far 
as it goes—true of the best and the worst, the 
createst and the meanest, of mankind. The last 
words of the master of the High School of Edin- 
burgh, “It grows dark, the boys may dismiss,” 
the well-known anecdote of Lord Tenterden, the 
story of the last hours of Moore and Wolfe, are 
familiar to every one. Nay, to take the extremes 
of humanity, the Iast thoughts of the bravest 
and most loving heart that ever beat under a blue 
jacket were divided between the country he saved 
and for which he died, and that passion which the 
cold, canting, hypocritical world delights to record 
as the sole blot on his memory ; whilst Jack Thur- 
tell in the condemned cell, the very day before he 
was hanged, said, “ It may be wrong for a man in 
my situation, but [ should like to read Pierce 
Egan's account of the great fight,” i. ¢. between 
Spring and Langan. 
which I believe to be true, though of course I do 
not intend to vouch for it, but which is too pic- 
turesque to be lost. A miser who had amassed 
great wealth in one of the large towns in the north 
of England lay expiring on his bed, when one of the 
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attendants shouted in his ear, “They've bro 
your rents !’—weekly rents of small tenements co}. 
lected in shillings and sixpences from artisans anq 
washerwomen. He faintly desired that the 
should be brought to him; it was poured into ¢ 
washhand-basin and taken to his bedside. His 
dim eyes opened, he stretched forth his withered 
hand and dabbled amongst the coin, ejaculati 

‘ Beautiful! beautiful!” The death-ratile choked 
the words and he fell back dead. If Euclio ang 
Narcissa are lies, are Dumbiedikes and Mrs, Skew. 
ton truths? They must stand or fall together, 

Before quitting this note of Mr. De Quincey, le 
us just see what he has himself done in the y 
passage in which he designates Pope's adoption of 
“the rubbish of jest-books ” as meaning “to tell g 
lie; naturally, perhaps, saying to himself, What's 
one lie more or less?” I quote Mr. De Quincey’s 
own words. He proceeds thus: “ And behold, jf 
his friends are to be believed, he was unconsciously 
writing a sort of hieroglyphic epitaph for his own 
tomb-stone. Dr. Johnson’s taste for petty gossip 
was so keen, that I distrust all his anecdotes, 
That Pope killed himself by potted lampreys 
which he had dressed with his own hands J greatly 
doubt; but if anything tnelines me to believe it, 
chiefly it is the fury of his invectives against epi- 
cures and gluttons. What most of a'l he attacked 
asa moralist was the particular vice which most 
of all besieged him.” 

Now can any one read this passage without see- 
ing a manifest intention to insinuate the truth of 
the story, and that Johnson tells it as credible? 
The fact is exactly the reverse. Johnson tells it 
as icredible, Amongst a quantity of gossip 
which was communicated by a“ female domestic 
of the Earl of Oxford,’ Johnson notices Pope's 
attachment to the pleasures of the table; and after 
serving up the tittle-tattle of the waiting-woman 
in sauce composed of Juvenal’s reflections on the 
fate of Hannibal, he proceeds thus: “The death 
of Pope was imputed by some of his friends to a 
silver saucepan in which it was his delight to heat 
potted lampreys. That he loved too well to eat 
is certain; but that his sensuality shortened his life 
will not be hastily concluded when it is remem- 
bered that a conformation so irregular lasted six- 
and-fifty years notwithstanding such pertinaciouw 
diligence of study and meditation.” If Mr. De 
Quincey had turned back a few pages in the book 
which must have been in his hand, he would have 
found minute details regarding the last days o 
Pope which render the story impossible. 
suppose all that Johnson reports from the servait 
maid were true, not as told in Mr. De Quincey’ 
version, but as he tells it stripped of his pompow 
language, it is no more than this: that Pope w# 
not insensible to the pleasures of the table, # 
that his friends humoured his fancy, and sent lam 
presents of delicacies. Is a box of grouse, oF 


I must here add a story | salmon fresh or kippered, or a bottle of wi 
_potheen from the wilds of Innishowen ‘mo 


offensive in the eyes of Mr. De Quincey? and at 
potted lampreys one whit “mair sinfu’” than Dr. 
Johnson's own tea and melted butter? ; 

Heaven help poor humanity if snch microscop® 
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LORD CARLISLE, POPE, 


rvation of foibles is to prevail! As a matter 
of morals they are ona par; asa matter of manners 
the silver saucepan and potted lampreys of Pope 

referable to the habits of J ohnson, who “ tore 
yis dinner like a famished wolf, with the veins 
ewelling on his forehead and the perspiration run- 

‘a down his cheeks; who scarcely ever took 
wine, but, when he did, drank it greedily, and in 

tumblers.” 

a not mean to contend that the mind of Pope 
«as av unrnffied mirror, which reflected all objects 
‘a their true form. Their proportions were no 
doubt affected by love and by hatred; but that 
they were disturbed by envy, jealousy, fear, or 
falsehood, I utterly deny. That his affection was 
warmer, his resentment more bitter, his scorn more 
contemptuous than the objects of those emotions 
frequently deserved I am ready to admit. To 
deny this would be to claim for Pope more than 
anexemption from the universal lot of humanity ; 
for these were errors to which the natural con- 
stitution both of his mind and body rendered 
him peculiarly liable. Beyond this, I will not 
concede one whit to the detractors from the fame 
of Pope. The stories upon which the most viru- 
lent attacks upon him have been founded vanish 
when once the evidence on which they rest is in- 
vestigated ; whilst his generosity, his constancy in 
friendship, his filial piety, his Catholic liberality, 
his independence, and his disinterestedness, shine 
more brightly the more nearly you approach and 
examine his real character. 

It is asound principle in criminal jurisprudence 
that extreme punishments should be reserved for 
extreme crimes. It is equally true that in social 
morals the language which is fitted to express our 
abhorrence of falsehood should be reserved for 
those offences to which it is appropriate. Nothing 
tends to confuse the moral sense to so mischievous 
a degree as a neglect of this principle. The 
scruples which start at the license of fiction, or at 
the ordinary forms of speech current in society, 
instead of being friendly to truth, are inimical to 
it; they substitute a sham for a reality, prudery 
for chastity, and when the artificial barrier is 
broken down, as it must be by the first assault, its 
ruins obliterate the defences of the citadel, and 
form an approach by which the fortress itself is 
easily attacked and taken. 

It is against this principle that Mr. De Quincey 
has sinned in the language which he has applied 
to Pope, and it is against this part of his essay that 
{ take leave to enter a solemn and indignant pro- 
test. Ever, my dear Tait, your most obedient, &c. 
PEREGRINE. 


PS. The above remarks were written on the 
appearance of Mr. De Quincey’s paper in your April 
uumber. I have kept them back until now in the 

that the later papers, on the same subject 

m the same author, would enable me either to 
suppress or greatly to modify them. I find nothing 
fo alter. Mr. De Quincey has, however, nailed 

to two special instances of Pope's falsehood. 
Oddly enough, the first is the very case I had 
d to show the absurdity and injustice of Mr. 





y's criticisms—the famous passage on the 
VQL. XVIII.—NO. COXII. 
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death of the Duke of Buckingham ; and in recurring 
to this story it is incumbent upon me to correct 
an inaccuracy of my own. The Duke caught his 
cold in Aunting, not in shooting. I wrote from 
memory ; but as Mr. De Quincey has selected this 
passage for special comment, I have since referred 
to the quaint old life of the Duke by his servant 
Brian Fairfax, published in 1758, and find the 
circumstances of his death thus related :-— 

“He took cold one day, after fox-hunting, by 
sitting on the cold ground, which cast him into an 
ague, and from which he died after three days’ 
sickness, at a tenant’s house, Kirkby Moorside, a 
lordship of his own, near Helmesly, April 16th, 
1688. A&tat 60.” 

Now turn to the mode in which Mr. De Quincey 
tells the story—in the same breath, be it observed, 
in which he accuses Pope of “audacious falsehood.” 
The Duke was not thrown from his horse ; he was 
not carried by his servants into the house nearest 
at hand, or any house at all; the house was not an 
alehouse, nor was it in the East Riding of York- 
shire ; nor, most assuredly, did the Duke, or any- 
body else, ever go out hunting in a star and garter, 
oracollar of SS! These are, after all, but inac- 
curacies—true ; but they are the inaccuracies of 
the self-constituted champion of literal fact. With 
this beam in his own eye, he assumes to pluck out 
the mote in his brother’s. What would be the 
indignation and disgust—most righteous indigna- 
tion and disgust—which would be felt were I to 
retort upon Mr. De Quincey in his own language ! 

The second instance which he selects as a “ fic- 
tion maniacally gross” on the part of Pope, is simply 
a “mare’s nest” of Mr. De Quincey’s own finding. 
Having found it, he triumphs, he chuckles, he 
points at it, he calls everybody to see it, he dances 
round it, he throws summersaults over it, he falls 
into seven columns of the most grotesque and 
fantastical exultation. He declares that Pope, 
contriving and wickedly intending to deceive and 
defraud in that behalf, &c., has asserted that the 
literature of England was derived from France, 
and that at a period as early as the Battle of Agin- 
court. Now, the simple answer to this is, Porg 
NEVER SAID OR WROTE ANYTHING OF THE KIND; 
and here, fortunately, Mr. De Quincey has cited 
chapter and verse, and any one of your readers 
who chooses to turn to the imitation of the Ist 
Ep. of the 2nd Book of Horace is as well qua- 
lified to judge on the matter as Mr. De Quincey or 
myself, and will be much better repaid for his 
time than by reading anything that either of us 
have written on the subject. 

The simple truth is this: after mentioning 
Chaucer, Ben Jonson, Shakspeare, Cowley, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Spenser, Milton, Dryden, 
Addison, Swift, and many others, great and small, 
and essentially English, Pope proceeds to notice 
the taste for French literature which arose soon 
after the Restoration, when 

Exact Racine and Corneille’s noble fire, 
Showed us that France had something to admire. 
Nay, if Mr. De Quincey had but read the very next 
couplet, he would have found it fatal to his whole 


argument, 
2k 
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486 LORD CARLISLE, POPE, AND MR. DE QUINCEY. 


I have already occupied too much of your time | decline with dignity proffered lucrative employ. 


and space, but there remains still one part of Mr.| ment; to provide for those who were near ang 


De Quincey’s papers which I must not pass over. 
Pope scorned poverty—true; but the poverty 
which he despised was the poverty which is the 
child of sloth and profligacy, and the parent of 
vice and meanness. To guard himself from this 
verty he devoted six laborious years to the most | 
irksome drudgery. By his own hard labour, 


Indebted to no mortal man alive, 


he acquired a moderate fortune, 
Not for to hide it in a hedge, 
Nor for a train attendant; 
But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent. 





A discreet economy enabled him to reject with 
scorn all inducements to prostitute his genius; to 


dear to him; to minister to the necessities of 
reckless, thankless children of genius as Savage, 
and even to extend his benevolence to his rancoroys 
old enemy, Dennis, in his age and blindness, 

Mr. De Quincey claims credit on the groung 
that he has carefully studied the writings and the 
character of Pope. I also have studied both with 
infinite delight ; but so different has been the pe. 
sult, that I have risen from the study, not more 
impressed by the brilliancy of his genius than by 
the honesty, the purity, the generosity, and the 
manliness of his character. I have had frequent 
occasion to recur to the inquiry, and on ey 
such occasion my conviction has acquired fresh 
strength. 
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Youne Excanp has its periodical phases of poeti- 
cal phrenzy, as well as of calm philosophical ob- 
servation. Before the critical world has recovered 
from the shock inflicted upon its feelings by Mr. 
Baillie Cochrane’s unsparing massacre of Young 
Italy, we are emphatically called upon to read, 
mark, and digest a fresh “historic fancy,” perpe 
trated by the Hon. G. 8. Smythe, M.P. We are 
inclined to exclaim, with honest Cassio, that this 


metre, or the foreign graces of a ‘distinctive style, 
but as doggrel, pure and simple. 

Every poet, however, has his circle of admirers, 
There is one G. 8. Smythe, and the Morning 
Chronicle is his prophet. We learn from a criticism 
of that judicious contemporary that “it has long 
been a subject of regret with the numerous ad- 
mirers of ‘ Historic Fancies,’ that the gifted author 
of that fascinating volume has so seldom exercised, 


is a more exquisite song than the other. _ of late years, the rare and peculiar genius which it 
Most of our readers are familiar with Becker’s indicated.” We are told that “ Mr. Smythe’s sin- 
song, “Sie sollen ihn nicht haben!” or, at any rate,! gular and most felicitous faculty of sealed me- 
have had frequent opportunities of becoming so tempsychosis—his power of identifying himself 
ag the last ten years; for at least that period with alien or extinct modes of thought and feeling, 
as elapsed since his manly words were married and of reproducing the distant and the past wi 
to Kreutzer’s equally spirited music. The song | all the a Renal and freshness of a living 
does not deal with the historical past, but with the! inspiration—is an endowment which the world 
indefinite future ; simply asserting a patriotic deter-| cannot contentedly see neglected by its possessor.” 
mination on the part of the singers not to give upthe| “The Rhine of the Franks” is pronounced to 
free and German Rhine to their French neighbours,' breathe “the true spirit of that warrior-minstrelsy 
who might bawl after it if they pleased, till they which, from Tyrteeus downwards, has played 80 
were as hoarse as ravens. That the habit of croak-| important a part in the world’s affairs; and, 
ing after the Rhine, as the natural boundary of although the age of chivalry is gone, and what 
France, has become almost second nature with! was once a living reality has now irrevocably 
Frenchmen generally, is too notorious to need’ passed into the realms of historic fancy, there is 
proof; but as they have confined their croaking| a something in that old heroic inspiration which 
within the limits of perishable prose, Mr. Smythe mankind would not willingly let die.” Certainly 
kindly comes to their aid (we presume by particu-| nut. These are as brave words as you shall see in 
Ir request), mounted upon the proud destrére of a summer's day; and good phrases are surely 
historic fancy, and ready to hang innumerable calf-' ever were very commendable. Our only doubt 
iets et ees coeetcc ene, 6 ae St come wo SD Oa aa 
\ 10rough ustihes em. oetical metempsy- 
day, hace lays do not remind us of Macaulay, and | chosis ” ‘ams all, a word “of exceeding good 
whose originality cannot be darkly impugned by! command ;” that is—when a poet is—“ being— 
the stereotyped phrase of criticism which we read! whereby—he may be thought to be”—in a state of 
every week in the Spectator—to wit, that “the | metempsychosis, “ which is an excellent thing.” 
Pe es uy = hae =_= fan v0 a ay _— | ~ ona Faustus said, at an interesting point of his 
with the melodious obscurity of Browning.” It is | a were 
refreshing to find unmitigated doggrel standing “O8y thagoras ! Metempeychosie! If that 
oldly forth on its own poetical merits, not affublé wuss 
with the incongruous wraps of a carefully-imitated | If that were true, indeed, we fear (though deeply 
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seved to dissent from the Morning Chronicle) 

t the corporeal “antecedents” or “ consequents 
of Mr. G. 8. Smythe’s soul would hardly be found 
among the animals endowed with an ear for melody. 

A prefatory foot-note by the author, written in 

e, and, though slightly incoherent, not proceed- 

, from the uncontrollable influence of the stage 
of poetical metempsychosis, explains the origin 
and theory of this singular mental diathesis in the 

ntinstance. It is assumed as the privilege of 
song, to celebrate all opinions without political re- 
sponsibility. Soit. We are happy to hear it: 
though we fear that Heine, Giusti, Béranger, and 
others, have, in their day, not found that privilege 
universally recognised out of England. Song, 
however, though allowed to be politically un- 
incipled, is yet subject to the laws both of metrical 
and moral responsibility. ‘The moral responsibili- 
ties of this emphatically warlike poem we may 
safely leave to the anathemas of the Peace Society. 
It does not seem to us so deeply inspired with a 
true Tyrtewan affatus as to impress us with any 
fear of its producing a national war. If its manner 
were better, its morals might be worse. But as 
the author thinks himself bound to assure us of his 
ardent admiration for the great statesmen who 
founded the. adjustment of 1815, and asserts that 
the active dissatisfaction with the treaties of Vienna 
has been of late years entirely confined to the 
German and Italian sides of the respective bound- 
aries, we must beg to recommend for his perusal 
a French “ historic fancy,” entitled the “ Revolution | 
of 1848,” by M. de Lamartine. He will find, in the 
celebrated instructions of that statesman-poet to 
his foreign agents, an explicit denial of the prin-— 
ciples and the cogency of the treaties of 1815,' 
coupled with the prudent admission that France 
(having for the time no other choice) was ready to | 
accept their continuance as a fact. He will find a 
candid avowal that M. de Lamartine, as became a 
honest man and a patriot, stretched out yearning | 
hands even in his dreams after “ developments” in 
Prussia and Savoy; that he was biassed (as all 
honest Frenchmen and patriots must have been) in| 
his mediation between Sardinia and Austria by the 
paramount wish to “rectify one of the frontiers of 
the republic, ebréchée in 1815.” The piratical 
coup-de-main, by which a few republican patriots 
attempted to gain possession of Chambéry, perhaps | 
argues not so much actual dissatisfaction at the 
treaties of Vienna, as the general and deep-rooted 
hold which any tendency towards development has 
over the minds of the French. It is as absurd to 
puff the pacific moderation of France as to speak 
of the annihilation of Prussia by the last European 
War, or to assert in 1851 (using the hard language 
S “suicidal perfidy” to qualify the conduct of 
Sardinia) the power of seeing with half an eye the | 
hecessary termination of the struggle between 
Austria and Italy in 1848. 

To the logic of Mr.Smythe’s claims, and the 
erudition displayed in his notes, we have nothing 
o say; although it might be as well to remind him 

t the Francogalli, or French, are not the same 
a the Franks, any more than Queen Victoria is 
heres Francie, e Franks of Charlemagne are 
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generally believed to have been most undeniable 
Germans; a fact whereby the simple logic of 
Tyrteus is turned inside out. If “the privilege 
of song” leave it subject to any responsibilities 
whatsoever, we should like to be favoured with an 
explanation of the following verse, as touching 
both melody and meaning : 


“ Run red now, my Frankish river, 
With the blood of your German foes ; 
For marks that my Franks leave are ever 
The limits my Frenchmen propose.” 


Either the Franks are Germans or they are French. 
In the first case, the Frankish river running red 
with the blood of its German foes is a horrid 
emblem of “suicidal perfidy;’ in the second, 
we do not see the necessity of stating the truism 
that the marks left by Franks are always the limits 
proposed by Frenchmen. The stanzas next in 
order (“call you them stanzas?’) contain, as we 
are told in the notes, one of “the proudest illus- 
trations’ of Louis the Fourteenth’s reign, celebrated 
in the prose of Madame de Sevigné and the verse 


of Boileau. 


“ Ho, Burgraves, Margraves, and Counts, 
Ye robbed, now defend the land! 
Ho, Rhinegraves !—but mean are your swords 
’Gainst the sword of Louis the Grand.” 


Le Grand Monarque is no more “ Louis the Grand” 
than a bifttk is a beefsteak. 


“ My monarcu—he cometh in pride 
(Call Ban and arriére Ban), 
Two Condés in arms at his side, 
And young De Guiche in the van. 


“ He has plunged in my Frankish stream, 
Oh! save him and spare him yet, 
Though death is yon lover’s dream— 

Death and his Henriette. 


“Oh! bear them and save them all, 
Revel, Lesdiguidres, Vivonne— 
Vendéme is too young to fall, 
Villaviciosa unwon. 


“Oh! bear them up in the tide ; 
Oh! bear up each bannered lance ; 
For lilies on water can ride, 
And the Rhine’s breast swells to France.” 


Without professing any infinite research as to 
the facts of this proud illustration of the siécle 
Louis Quatorze, we may say that, even from the 
verse of Boileau and the correspondence of Madame 
de Sevigné, it appears to have been “no great 
things.” Both their descriptions of this “ heureux 
passage” accord very well with the later account 
of Voltaire. Fifteen thousand French cavalry 
forded the river at a point where about twenty 
yards were out of their depth, in face of four or 
five hundred horsemen and two weak regiments of 
infantry without artillery, on whom the French 
— were playing from the left bank. A few 

nch officers were drowned from missing the 

ford. No blood would have been shed if the Duke 

de Longueville (who was, it is said, and for his 

credit we hope said with truth, drunk) had not 

fired his pistal at the enemy, who were all on their 
2x2 
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knees asking for quarter; an act of foolish brutality 


which naturally cost him his life. In the words 


of Boileau— 
“ Louis, les animant dn feu de son courage, 
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“ Now hush thee to silence, O river, 
As when at the midnight hour 
You feel with a throe and a shiver, 
That God is out in his power.” 


Se plaint de sa grandeur qui l'attache an rivage— 'Pantheistic? No—simply atopon and absurd. 


an expression which, we conceive, justifies Prior's 


couplet as to the non-participation of Louis in this | 
Talk of the! 


display of an Ecole de Natation. 
Granicus ! 


Before Mr. Smythe undertook to follow Boileau | 
nominatim through the cataloque raisonnée of the | 


verformers in this heroic feat of arms, he would | 
ave been wise to learn by heart, and meditate 
upon, the commencement of Boileau’s epistle. | 
The conquest of Holland should have preceded 
the passage of the Rhine. 


“ En vain poar te loner ma muse toujours préte 
Vingt fois de la Hollande a tenteé la conquéte: 





Ce pays, o1 cent murs n’ont pu te resister, 

Grand roi, n'est pas en vers si facile a dompter. | 

Des villes que tu prends les noms durs et bar- | 
bares 

N’ offrent de toutes parts que syllabes bizarres ; 

Et, l’oreille effrayée, il faut depuis I'Issel, 

Pour trouver un beau mot, courir jusqu’au | 
Teyssel. | 

Oui, partout de son noin chaque place munie 

Tient bon contre Je vers, en detruit l‘harmonie. 

Et qui peut sans frémir aborder Waerden ? 

Quel vers ne tomberoit au seul nom de Heus- 
den ? 

Quelle muse a rimer en tout temps disposée 

Oseroit approcher des bords du Zuyderzée ?” 


Such a course in the art of versification might 
have presented to our ears more thoroughly satis- 
factory phenomena of that poetical metempsychosis 
which we are entitled to look for. At present, 
what muse, disposed to rhyme at all times and 
seasons, can, sans frémir, aborder “races” and 
“'Theiss’s,” and the recurrence three timesintwenty- 
six stanzas of “river” and “ever?” A more com- 
plete fusion of the Frankish harmonies with the 
nervous strength of Young England would have 
disposed us more enthusiastically to follow our 
Boileau-Smythe when 


“ Aujourdhui toutefois non zéle m’ encourage — 
I] faut au moins du Rhin tenter I'heureux pas- 
sage ; 
Un trop juste devoir veut que nous l’essayons ; 


Aa 


Muses pour le tracer cherchez tous vos crayons! 


We might have been less forcibly reminded of 
the penne | of such admonitions as the following 
to the tuneful nine: 


“ Venez done, et surtout gardez bien Tennuyer : 
Vous savez des grand vers les disgraces tra- 


giques ; 
Et souvent on ennuie en termes magnifiques.” 





Passing over a sudden and inexplicable appa- 
rition of St Just in the most approved medizval 
re-Raphaelite Millaistic style, we come to the 
st proof that the liebe kleine Franzosen are the 
real owners (Doe dem. Napoleon) of the Rhine, 
Hush! | 





| “Working a miracle ever, 


Working a miracle then, 
Now hush thee in awe, O my river, 
The miracle comes of men.” 


A haze of mesmeric metempsychosis is beginning 
to envelope us. 


“The crown of all earth's desires 
Some hero's dream achieved ; 
Which kindled at his fancy’s fires, 
His reason disbelieved.” 


We have ceased to look for meaning. Malley; 
cum poeté Bunno; it were easier to pick the 
kernel out of the “hollow hearts” that wear a 
mask it would break our own to see. But we 
must protest against the change in the middle of a 
stanza from the tripping Anapzstic measure to the 
steady Spondee. It mystifies our ears, as our feet 
are mystified by the sudden change from waltz- 
measure to galop-measure or polka-measure in the 
middle of a cotillion. Andiam pure. 


“For who could deem that this old earth 
Had strength within her womb, 
To cast in one supernal birth 
All grandeurs of the tomb ?” 


Maientico-plastic, an original metabasis, not to be 
found in Swift’s “ Art of Sinking.” 
“Lo, he! with the standard in hand 
He planted on Mount Thabor, 


And hurled from th’ Iberian’s land 
To the Borysthenian shore.” 


Manzoni’s sentiments, only infinitely better ex- 
pressed. 


“Run bright in smiles, O my river, 
As, on bridal morn, a bride, 
For thy lord—such lord has been niver— 
Stands now thy banks beside.” 


Tem po primo, 


“ And what if Venice wed the sea, 
Some dotard’s ring the sign, 
The sword shall France’s token be 
That Franks have wed the Rhine. 


“ And if that marriage be gainsayed 
By congresses awhile, 

(Happily, the last time of asking the banns is not 

yet past) 
One blow of the old Brennus blade 

Shall weigh against their wile. 

“ And when the hostile clarions blare, 
And hostile cannons roar, 


Four spirits shall be seen in air, 
Four spirits in the war. 


(Look out below !) 


“ And far into the German ranks 
Four heroes lead us on; 


Charles! Louis! still among their Franke— 
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eg—at least Charlemagne, as soon as he has; much more like “the national answer of our fiery- 
got among his Germans) hearted neighbours” to Becker's song than Mr. 
Smythe’s stanzas; equally full of meaning, rather 


St. Just—Napoleon °” 
, lancholy :-— 
Such is “Historic Fancy.” Such, we can assure oe Peis yor! vag ancholy 
r t Plaudite. e av , 
eS teed 3 Freed ty Trente revers ne font pas un succés: 


We have heard a French chanson, the im- : N 
romptu singing of which is said to have reversed a. . ge est toujours la Fr Fr. lian i atneee 
the tide of fortune, and won—not a battle—but a t les Frangais seront toujours Frangals. 
condemned drama out of the jaws of death. It is} OvI, LEs FRANCAIS SERONT TOUJOURS FRANAIS. 
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Ir is now upwards of a century since old Sir Guy quaintance was bounded only by the Army-list, 
Mortram, one of the barons of his Majesty’s Court and the style and frequency of his entertainments 
of Exchequer, shuffled off the mortal coil of some were calculated much upon the same liberal seale. 
fourscore well-spent years, and mingled his own One memorable night, a party of officers belonging 
ashes with those of his forefathers. He had out- toa line regiment quartered in the neighbouring 
lived his generation; and, as is but too frequently county town became his guests for the evening. 
the case with those to whom the honours of extreme The party broke up late, and those hospitable doors 
longevity have been permitted, he had survived were for the last time closed upon a departing 
the summer of his mind. Fearless of death itself, guest. It is conjectured that, after lighting his 
he resolutely refused to admit that the term of his cigar, one of them must inadvertently have dropped 
mortal being was so nearly at an end, and main-. the still burning fusee among the loose straw of 
tained that death, with him, would be merely an the stable. At all events, Uncle Guy had hardly 
apparent or, at all events, a temporary cessation turned in, with a devout feeling of thankfulness 
of his sublunary existence; and that, at the expira- that there was such a thing as brandy and soda- 
tion of one hundred years, he might confidently be water to look to the next morning, when the sky 
expected to re-appear amid the congratulations of grew red over the devoted mansion. From the 
his posterity. Singular as the delusion may appear, stables the fire quickly spread to the offices, and 
it is by no means the only one of the kind with roused up their horrified inmates, many of whom 
which I am acquainted, nor are the precautions, had very successfully emulated the late achieve- 
which it induced him to adopt without their parallel | ments of their unconscious master. My uncle was 
in more modern instances. the last to wake; and hastily snatching up a few 
He naturally considered that to wake and find | articles (which turned out, on more dispassionate 
himself buried alive would prove, in many respects, investigation, to consist of a poker, pistol-case, and 
4 very awkward and disagreeable dilemma, and boot-jack) with a view of saving something at 
would, indeed, go far to deprive him of the chief least from the surrounding ruin, rushed out, in 
advantages to be derived from waking at all. To a state of extreme nudity and dismay, upon his 
be left in his arm-chair was out of the question. lawn. 
Accordingly, after due consultation with his legal} The alarm-bell swung wildly in its turret, and 
and medical advisers, he decided upon bequeathing | a crowd of villagers and townsmen poured rapidly 
a handsome legacy to his executors, upon condition into the grounds. A company from the neigh- 
that a bell-pull should be fitted up in the family bouring barracks was promptly turned out; and 
vault communicating with a large bell to be hung! the sharp, quick tread of the willing soldiery was 
in the steward’s room of his venerable residence. | hailed with a tremendous cheer from the excited 
A moderate yearly stipend was set apart for the| multitude. Their steady and decisive movements 
purpose of keeping these in constant and efficient | cleared in a few moments the immediate vicinity 
repair; and so the old gentleman died, making it of the burning pile. Then the cry of “The 
his last request that his snuff-box and spectacles engines !—the engines! Stand back !* was echoed 
mightn’'t be forgotten in the interior arrangements from man to man. 
ot his coffin, and that, above all things, they, Down they came, full gallop; crashing through 
wouldn't on any account allow him to be kept the wet gravel, and tearing deep gashes in the 
nnging. His injunctions were strictly attended to. | trim Italian flower-borders with as little com- 
Years rolled away ; and my uncle Guy, after a) punction as if moss-roses and mignionette were 
long spell of service in India, the Peninsula, and | the mere ordinary paving of the Queen's highway. 
at Waterloo, came at last into the possession of his! With that calm’ and resolute gallantry which so 
ancestral property. Uncle Guy was, and, I am_ invariably distinguishes them, the firemen advance 
happy to say, still continues, a red-faced, grey-| close under the already wavering walls, The hot 
headed, jolly old veteran of the old school, and the | glass flies and splinters, as they direct the fierce 
nants abode of his ancestors speedily became | torrent through the glittering windows. But it is 
“scene of doings to which its Elizabethan walls vain. Red gtreams of fire are bursting forth from 
‘ad long been utter strangers. His military ac- every aperture, and roaring hoarsely through the 
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twisted chimney-tops. The shining drops no longer 
fall one by one from the glowing roof, but pas 
down, thick and heavy, in a torrent of molten lead. 
"The loud, hoarse voice of command is heard above 
the tumult, and the brave men retire. Then, witha 
dull, heavy boom, like that which accompanies the 
explosion of some vast mine, a rolling mass of 
dust, and fire, and smoke soars up far and wide 
into the midnight sky, and Mortram Hall is of the 
things that were! 

Singularly enough, the steward’s room, in which, 
as I have already mentioned, the vault-house bell 
—for so the members of the household chose to 
designate it—hung suspended, alone escaped the 
general ruin. The flames, partially arrested by the 
falling in of the remainder of the mansion, had 
literally paused upon its very threshold. Still 
more strangely, the bell-wire was discovered to 
have remained uninjured, and to be still, to all 
appearance, perfectly serviceable. 

Those who have lived long among a rural popu- 
lation well know the ready and almost infantine 
credence which is accorded to anything bearing 
the impress of the supernatural. ‘The story of old 
Sir Guy and his vault-house bell, from an almost 
forgotten jest, immediately became a theme of 
serious discussion, and finally of solemn belief, 
among half the old women of the parish. Their 
lords, it is true, affected to make light of the 
prophecy, but with very indifferent success. In- 
deed, in a short time, people began to discover 
that their personal reputation was so very little 
enhanced by a public exhibition of anything like 
levity on the subject, that the more cautious ex- 
pressed their intention of awaiting the expiration 
of the hundred years before offering anything 
like a definite opinion upon so mysterious a 
question. 

My uncle Guy, whose campaigning habits had 
accustomed him to take misfortunes easily, set about 
restoring his habitation with the least possible 
delay. The premises were amply insured; but 
the time and enormous expense which would have 
been requisite to revive the old hall in anything 
like its pristine splendour decided him upon substi- 
tuting a snug villa in more modern style. The 
steward’s room, of course, he retained ; more, how- 
ever, I am afraid, as a memorial of old times than 
for any feeling of pious respect to the wishes of the 
defunct Sir Guy. 

The dark, ancient, sombre-looking apartment 
became accordingly the bug-bear of the entire 
establishment. ew of the female portion, indeed, 
cared to earn the reputation of a heroine by ven- 
turing to cross its gloomy threshold after night- 
fall. ‘The men disliked it more than they might 
openly avow; and how the bell itself came to 
escape open violence or secret assassination is a 
question which my very limited experience in the 
workings of the human mind is, I confess, utterly 
incompetent to resolve. 

One evening, my uncle, having disposed of his 
usual after-dinner bottle of claret and waded 
through the columns of the evening paper, pre- 

~4 to his usual after-dinner nap,quietly rang 

+) ° 





“Clear away, Tom,” said the veteran, as the door 
opened behind him. 

“Ts it me that you mane, your honour?’ jo. 
sponded the rich, unmistakeable brogue of M, 
Mike O'Leary, who had entered my uncle's servica 
that morning under unfortunate and rather pecn. 
liar circumstances. 

“ Who the devil ?—oh, to be sure—confound you 
—yes!” said his master. “'Take away, and look 
sharp |” 

The required clearance was effected, but Mr. 
Mike O'Leary evinced a decided disinclination to 
leave the room. 

“Tt's not over-fond I'll grow of the pantry be. 
low, your honour,” said he at last, perceiving that 
the conversation must be begun by him if at all, 

“ Why not ?” growled my uncle. “ It’s too good 
for you, you rascal, that’s all !’ 

“ Faitlr, then, and if my betters had it it’s pleased 
I'd be,” rejoined the Irishman. “It’s the bell 
that’ll be keeping the rest out of me, it will.” 

“Oh, oh!” chuckled my uncle, perceiving at 
once how the land lay. “So the maids have been 
scaring you, master Mike, have they?” 

“Faith, your honour, it’s little that they'll be 
giving me either for good or for bad; but, I'd 
make so bould as to ax you—if the bell was to 
ring, is it I that would have to answer it ?” 

“ Answer it? of course, you fool; and you may 
as well look sharp, too, for the old gentleman left 
word that he wouldn’t be kept waiting on any ae- 
count,” said Uncle Guy. “ And mind,” continued he, 
as the butler was retreating, with a countenance 
expressive of the most hopeless dismay, “I shall be 
ready for my whiskey and hot water at twelve, to 
a minute; and you'd better keep old Sir Guy ring- 
ing than me, my man, I can tell you! There—be 
oft!” 

Mr. O’Leary accordingly descended to the 
kitchen, and endeavoured to get rid of certain very 
uncomfortable misgivings by employing his varied 
and extensive talents for the entertainment of the 
female dynasty there established. Unfortunately, 
his efforts met with anything but the signal success 
they undoubtedly merited. The cook upbraided 
him as a “ base, designing villain.” The kitchen- 
maid expressed her decided conviction that “he 
wasn’t a man to do such a thing.” Even the little 
page in buttons, who was under the especial pro- 
tection of the housemaid, displayed barely suffi- 
cient civility to save him from a practical experi 
ence of the weight of his commander's fist. Under 
so gloomy a combination of circumstances, 
had no resource but to effect a discomfited retreat 
to the dreaded pantry, and meditate divers m- 
genious devices for quietly burking the bell. 

It will easily have been gathered, that Mike had 
entered my uncle’s service under anything but 
flattering auspices. His previous history was 
briefly this. Ever since his discharge from the 
army—for Mike, like his master, was au old soldier 
—he had continued in the family of a brother officer 
of my uncle's, one Major Travis by name. There 
his native wit and inexhaustible fund of anecdote, 
for Mike had both seen and done good service @ 
his day, rendered him the idol of the servants 
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ball. Unluckily, as it afterwards turned out, a re- 
markably pretty still-room maid formed part of 
his master's establishment. That an uncommonly 
understanding should have existed between 
ora and our hero was not much to be wondered 
st, and that his attentions should speedily culminate 
in the form of a direct proposal was looked upon 
everyone as a matter of course. Such, in fact, 
was very quickly the case. But, unfortunately, in 
; icular instance, certain ire amantium 
never developed themselves in the manner pre- 
dicted by the Latin grammar, or terminated in the 
shape of any approach to an integratio amoris. 
sarcastic reflections on the part of the lady, 


with reference to the very impartial flirtations still | p 


isted in by her intended, led to an open and ir- 
retrievable rupture; and with dismay and agony 
the poor girl learned that, at the very time when 
the ent of Mike’s part of the contract had 
become most indispensable, he had coolly made up 
his mind to cast her off for ever. ‘That he was a 
stranger to those instinctive principles of gallantry 
and honour which proverbially characterise his 
fellow-countrymen I am very far from believing; 
but the taunts of his fellow-servants, and the re- 
monstrances and finally indignant reproaches of 
his master, only served to confirm him in his 
sullen resolution. 

One day, in answer to a summons from the 
major, Mike made his last appearance in the par- 
lour. 

“Do you intend to marry that poor girl or not ?” 
commenced the stern old soldier. 

Mike began a rambling excuse, which was very 
promptly cut short. 

“Listen, my fine fellow! There are some acts 
in a man’s life which admit of no sort of palliation 
whatever. This is one of them. Out with it— 
yes or no?” 

“Then, No, your honour.” 

The major quietly produced his purse, and 
handed Mike the amount of wages then due to 
him. He then as quietly rose; he was a man of 
herculean strength, and, taking his late domestic 
by the collar, walked him leisurely across the 
hall. “Now, you infernal rascal!” said he, as’ 
they reached the front door, “you shall never say 
that you weren't kicked out of my house ;” and, to 
do the worthy soldier justice, the individual alluded 
to has never to my knowledge made any assertion 
ofthe kind. My uncle, about that time, happened 
to have just parted with an old and valued ser- 
vant, and after some hesitation, and a correspond- 
ence with the major, consented to receive Mike 
until a substitute could be provided; Peninsular 
reminiscences and his present embarrassment, 
perhaps, inducing him to evince a degree of leniency 
for which I should never have given him credit. 

ut let us return to our narrative. 

or some time Mike sat in a very nervous and 

etty state ; listening alternately to the ticking 
the great clock, and to the merry voices around 
the kitchen-hearth, at which the rumour of his 

© misconduct had procured him so very unpro- 
mising @ ion. By and by, however, the 





Volces went to bed, and the clock had the game 


all to itself; and really worked Mike up to such 
a state of desperation, that he would rene —_ 
got up for rpose of tying a e 
knot in the pentaiuan, if it hadn’t been so unplea- 
santly near the bell. Perhaps, after all, his con- 
science now and then did give him some slight 
twinges ; but an Irishman’s conscience is 80 exe 
tremely ductile and pliable an affair, and his means 
of appeasing it when troublesome so extremel 
numerous and handy, that I don’t wish to commit 
myself upon the subject. At last it oceurred to 
him that, by way of something to dp, he might as 
well get the tray in readiness for his expected 
summons to the dining-room. Having accome 
lished this to his satisfaction, he again resumed 
his chair, and felt still more nervous and irritable 
than before. 

Now, as I am simply recording facts, and don’t 
lay claim to the very slightest degree of superna- 
tural insight into the recesses of Mr. O'Leary's 
mind, I shall content myself with saying that, 
after a long and deliberate examination of the 
shining black whiskey-bottle in every imaginable 
point of view, he as deliberately proceeded to ex- 
tract the cork. He then, with equal solemnity, 
filled and disposed of a brimming tumbler of its 
contents, accompanying the latter exploit with 
every display of outward and inward satisfaction. 
In fact, so entirely did he approve of the cellar- 
arrangements of his gallant master, that he re- 
peated the performance until the “balance” left 
in the bottle was reduced to a very insignificant 
figure indeed. Meanwhile, his own individual 
sensations with reference to a variety of subjects 
underwent a very considerable and satisfactory 
revolution. The terrors of his new apartment, 
terrible as well from its gloomy eee wy from 
every other room in the house, as from the church- 
yard legend with which it was so intimately con- 
nected, lost much of their former force. He even 
went so far as to throw himself jauntily back in 
his arm-chair, and, after deliberately applying his 
right forefinger to the most prominent portion of 
his physiognomy, boldly to wink at the bell! 
‘This piece of sacrilege, however, was not destined 
.topass unpunished. Jesting with edged tools is, 
according to the venerable dictum of some ante- 
diluvian sage, very shallow policy indeed. This 
thoughtless piece of badinage had hardly escaped 
poor Mike, when—rTHE BELL RANG! 

There could be no mistake about it; for a more 
sharp and decided peal never emanated from 
mortal clapper. Moreover, as if to dissipate any 
idea which he might entertain that his senses 
were merely “ poking their fun” at him, a breath- 
less and apoplectic old spider to6k the opportunity 
of effecting a precipitate descent to terra firma, 
with the rapidity of an elderly gentleman making 
his first expedition down a fire-escape. To say 
that Mike started would be simply to record 
a fact which, even in the eyes of a special pleader, 
would probably amount to “surplusage.” 

But the transition from the most state 
of (what Mike would have termed) funk to the 
most reckless acmé of desperation is shorter than 
many people suppose. <A liberal application of 
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whiskey-toddy, moreover, is known to exert a 
very perceptible influence over the more animal 
portion of our nature; and, in short, snatching 
down the vault key from the iron hook upon 
which it had hung rusting for many a long year, 
Mike swore that his master's command should be 
obeyed, and that, come what might, he would 
answer the bell! 

It was a wild autumn night; and, as he merged 
from the back door, the flying glimpses of moon- 
light, and the rapid whirl of the dry rustling leaves 
that hurried across his path, proved sad coolers to 
this heroic determination. Still the whiskey had 
the best of it; and striding manfully across the 
churchyard, which immediately adjoined the flower- 
garden, he stood at the gate of the vault which 
covered the mortal relics of old Sir Guy. 

For a moment, the utter silence of the spot half 
induced him to believe that the whole affair was 
some hoax of his fellow-servants, got up, either for 
the purpose of testing the strength of his nerves, 
or as a continuation of the same bullying system 
to which he had so recently been subjected. But 
a very spirited volley of double knocks directed 
against the interior of the vault door, and a faint 
blue glimmer proceeding from the keyhole, speedily 
undeceived him. Having, with some difficulty, 
disposed of the rusty padlock which fastened the 
iron gate leading to the entrance, he descended 
the grass-grown steps; and, with a very ill-sup- 
ported attempt at something intended for gentle- 
manly nonchalance, unlocked the creaking and 
weather-beaten door. 

The most resolute of body-snatchers, the most 
uncompromising votary of the “ Chamber of Hor- 
rors,” might have been excused for turning tail 
without farther ceremony, if suddenly confronted 
with the interior of that ghostly vault. The pale, 
mouldy light, which appeared to stagnate in its 
damp recess, feebly irradiated the form of an 
elderly skeleton, who was sitting bolt upright in 
his lead coffin, much after the fashion of a mere 
every-day gentleman luxuriating in the enjoyment 
of the common domestic hip-bath. So far from 
appearing in the slightest degree depressed at his 
position, to which, by the way, judging from ap- 
pearances, he must have become pretty well accus- 
tomed, he at once opened the conversation in a free 
and easy style which Mike was a great deal too 
much staggered to appreciate. 

“ You're the butler, eh?” 

“Worse luck to me, I am!” said Mike, whose 
courage continued to evaporate in the most unsa- 
tisfactory manner possible. 

“Somewhere in ‘51, isn’t it?” continued the 
skeleton. “ Hollo! what's that ?—a bottle ?” 

Mike handed the remains of the whiskey to the 
old gentleman, who disposed of the same in a 
manner which inspired our hero with equal wonder 
and admiration. He then rapped the butt end of 
the empty bottle smartly upon the lid of a neigh- 
bouring coffin. 

“Aye, aye!” said its inmate, in a sleepy and 
hollow tone of voice. f 

“Come, Ned, show a leg! Here’s a pint of whis- 


key for you, old boy !” 
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“ Keep quiet, Guy, can’t you? You're always 
up to some nonsense,” growled the inhabitant, 
parently far from pleased at having his slumber, 
thus irregularly broken in upon. 

The elderly skeleton winked knowingly at Mike, 
as much as to say, what asly dog it was not to 
turn out for such a very palpable sell. He then more 
seriously proceeded, “I’m going above ground for 
an hour or so, my man. Jump in here, will you? 
pointing to the coffin which he had just y 
“and if anybody happens to ask, ‘ Who lies there? 
oblige me by answering, ‘Only the dead!’ Thank 
you. You're a brick!” 

Mike’s nerves were by no means in a state to 
enable him to offer anything like a successful op. 
position to this very unreasonable demand u 
his good nature. ‘Lhe dilapidated old gentleman 
handed him in, shut down the lid with a bang, and 
instantly quitted the vault, the door of which he 
carefully locked, depositing the key somewhere or 
other among his ribs, in order that there might be 
no possible mistake as to his re-adimission when- 
ever he should happen to require it. 

Now, that in some parts of the world, at least, 
there exists a race of subterraneous individuals of 
uncouth appearance and disreputable character, the 
legendary lore of Western Germany is amply suf- 
ficient to convince the most incredulous. Whether 
they extend their operations to this country is a 
question as yet quite undetermined, although, iz 
the sister island, the authorities are, 1 believe, 
strongly in favour of such a supposition. I merely 
allude to the fact, in order that my readers may 
draw their own conclusions with reference to any- 
thing that may appear remarkable in the sequel of 
this narrative. 

Mike's first agony of horror at finding himself 
thus suddenly substituted for the deceased Sir 
Guy had hardly expended itself when a sudden 
sensation of utter drowsiness overpowered him. 
Escape was out of the question; and the horrible 
resignation which this conviction superinduced, 
joined with the effect of his recent potations, soon 
terminated in a lethargy which he found it impos- 
sible to repel. He had not lain long, however, 
before a gang of diminutive, smutty-looking indi- 
viduals, carrying spades and horn lanterns, entered 
the vault, probably through some concealed trap- 
door, and, with a sharp rap upon Mike's coffin-lid, 
demanded, in a shrill, grating tone, “ Who lay 
there ?” 

“ Arrah, bad luck to ye!” shouted Mike, totally 
oblivious of everything but his extreme disgust at 
finding himself so unceremoniously awakené 
“Who would it be but myself, and divil a less ? 

“I don’t think that'll quite do, my man!” re- 
sponded his interrogator, lookingabout him with the 
confident and self-satisfied air of a practised police- 
officer. ‘“ Beara hand here, my lads, with a will! 
Up she goes!” ‘To Mike’s unspeakable discom- 
fiture, the coffin was in an instant hoisted upon the 
shoulders of half-a-dozen a‘ etic little fellows, 
who set off with it, at a sharp trot, through a dark, 
winding passage, which led—it was uncom 
difficult to guess where. By dint of desperate 
exertions, he contrived to burst open the lid; 
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n the head which he received in attempt- 
in some slight notion of his locality was 


the rap © 
aoe sufficient to suggest the prudence of lying 


will. After what appeared to him an interminable 
of time, during which it was quite evident 
that he was traversing the bowels of the earth in 
every conceivable direction, his bearers pulled up 
short, and without the slightest attempt at ex- 
planation or civility, pitched him out head-fore- 


” The locale to which he had been thus uncere- 
moniously introduced turned out to be a large and 
apparently interminable cavern, lighted by an im- 
mense coal-fire which burned fitfully in the centre. 
The hoarse roar of distant furnaces, and the sullen 
fall of invisible cascades, reverberated along its 
black, damp walls ; but the heavy and impenetrable 
gloom which surrounded it on all sides effectually 
prevented anything like a more detailed investi- 
gation. 

Immediately in front of our hero, upon a rustic 
throne, which bore an uncommonly close resem- 
blance to a lump of the best Wall's End, reposed 
an individual whose appearance plainly indicated 
some sort of superiority over his equally unpre- 
possessing companions. In point of stature, indeed, 
he didn’t much exceed their general average, being, 
according to Mike’s calculation, somewhere about 
thirteen hands, or, if anything, a trifle under. His 
costume, like that of his subjects, appeared to be 
composed of a tight-fitting suit of dark mouse- 
colour; for which the owner was evidently more 
indebted to Nature herself than to any adventitious 
assistance on the part of his tailor. His eyes 
were uncommonly bright and restless, and the 
ordinary expression of his countenance something 
between that of a conjuror and a dried monkey. 
The very short allowance of hair which ornamented 
his head bore a marvellous resemblance to a round 
srubbing-brush, while his hands and feet appeared 
to have been the result of a “swop” with some 
peculiarly ill-conditioned ourang-outang. In short, 
he was precisely the sort of person on whom, for 
the sake of experiment, one would like to try the 
effect of Messrs. Rowland and Son's far-famed 
Kalydor and Macassar, and to discover whether 
his present state of supernatural ugliness arose 
from ignorance of their inestimable virtues, 
or from having been persuaded to purchase an 
imitation, 

Having narrowly scrutinised the personal ap- 
pearance of our hero, he turned to the foremost of 
A Pl and ejaculated the simple monosyllable 

ell?” 

“Trespass!” was the equally succinct reply. 

‘T he wrinkled old chieftain quietly removed from 
his lips the short black pipe which he had hitherto 
been smoking, and commenced a brief inquiry into 
the state of his larder. 

The desultory conversation which ensued was 
quite inaudible, which is the more to be regretted 
inasmuch as it would have unquestionably afforded 
* Very entertaining and instructive insight into the 
smestic economy of the world below. 

Feel if he’s fat,” resumed the chief. 
To Mike's unspeakable dismay, the proposed in- 
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vestigation was conducted with the blunt end of a 
pitchfork and reported satisfactory. 

“Grill for supper—lots of pepper!’ said the 
great man, and ands re his pipe. 

In a state of agony which it would be vain to 
describe, Mike eagerly commenced what was in- 
tended as an apology for his late intrusion. 

“Why, you see, Mike,” gravely replied the 
gentleman adressed, “in the first place, you had no 
business where you were; and in the next place 
Mike, you've behaved ill, very ill, to that poor 
girl.” 

“Ts it Nora your honour means?” interrupted 
Mike, blubbering. 

“ Exactly so,” rejoined the mouse-coloured in- 
dividual. “It's on that very account that I feel 
myself compelled to do violence to my own private 
feelings, which, to tell you the truth, are very far 
opposed to anything like harshness, and, in short, 
to make a grill of you.” 

This was utterly incomprehensible to our un- 
lucky friend, who, in the first place, couldn't con- 
ceive how the unfortunate love-transaction between 
himself and Nora could have become a topic of 
general conversation among the world below, and, 
in the second, didn’t by any means appreciate the 
disinterested piece of self-sacrifice apparently con- 
templated by his new acquaintance. He even 
went so far as to inquire, with the greatest possible 
show of deference, what possible right the latter 
possessed to meddle or make in his own private 
affairs. 

“None at all, not the slightest, in ordinary 
cases,” frankly replied the demon, or whoever he 
was. “ We've our own business to mind, and don’t 
trouble our heads about the affairs of our betters. 
Only you see, being in our custody at the present 
moment, we intend to take the liberty of setting 
all your worldly affairs straight before we get rid 
of you. Perhaps, however, you intend to marry 
the girl, after all?” 

Mike hesitated. 

“Off with him!” shouted the demon, with a 
look of intense disgust. “Take him away, do, 
somebody *” 

Mike instantly felt himself clutched by the neck ; 
and, hopeless of all human aid, loudly vociferated, 
“TJ will! I will, your honour !” 

“You will what?” replied a gruff voice, which 
appeared to be not altogether unknown to him. 

“TI will marry Miss Nora, if your honour won't 
grill me this once,” roared Mike, bursting into a 
regular flood of tears. 

“Grill you? God forbid!” said my uncle, 
“though you deserve it, you rascal! Why the 
devil didn’t you answer the bell, without keeping 
me ringing for the last half-hour? Gad, he’s 
finished the whiskey, anyhow !" continued the old 
soldier, inflicting ah extra shake upon the body of 
his bewildered domestic. 

“T'll marry Miss Nora, I will!’ persisted poor 
Mike. 

“Then I forgive you the whiskey,” said Uncle 
Guy; “but, hang it, we'll have no shirking this 


time!” 





Before Mike had well recovered his senses, or 
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THE VAULT-HOUSE BELL. 


was in any condition rationally to repudiate the! markable night, was effaced from his horror-strygy 


re-engag 
entered, my uncle had despatched a trusty messen- 


ger for a licence ; and, long before a hideous im- good in its day. 


pression of the supernatural, the effect of that re- 


ement into which he had so unwittingly imagination, Mike and Nora were man and wife 


So the whimsical superstition of old Sir Guy gig 
Requiescat in pace! 





AN ESSAY ON EARLY 


The gowans maun glint on yon burn bank 
Or I rise in the morning early. 

Ports have sung laudatory verses, in all kinds of 
measures and rhyme, in praise of early rising. It 
is very much to be questioned whether or not one 
out of a hundred of that smooth-tongued tribe ever 
gets out of bed before noon without some stern 
necessity or very special reason, such as a moon- 
light flitting to evade a rent-day, dodge a despe- 
rate dun, or escape the fangs of a determined 
bailiff. Under such circumstances, it is possible 
that some of them may have seen a sunrise ; but 
as “shooting the moon” is a sport that but ill 
assorts with poetic fancies, and duns not particu- 
larly calculated to encourage a feeling for the 
beauties of nature, or a long-legged bumbailiff on 
a poet’s trail likely to inspire his muse with much 
sentiment, it matters but little what they have said 
or sung on the matter. The reader may take the 
word of a plain man of prose, that all their milky 
sentimental twaddle anent this subject is only the 
unmeaning rattle of the tinkling cymbals of their 
jingling trade. Poets be hanged! Who would 
whip a cat on the veracity of the best of them? 
Arrant impostors, all of them, counting their lame 
feet upon their lazy fingers, for ever attempting 
to describe what they never felt, raving about 
beauties they have never seen, and simulating 
passions they have never known. Out upon the 
whole race of them! Their species is “ Legion,” 
and their genus “Humbug!” But justice calls 
on us to record one bright exception to this un- 
hallowed crew. Never sang he better, poor Tom 
Hood! than when the burden of his strain attested 
this mighty truth :— 

The man who's fond precociously of stirring 

Must be a spoon. 


Early to bed and early to rise 

Make a man healthy, wealthy and wise 
is undoubtedly the most abominable couplet in the 
English language. The head that invented such 
insufferable stuff must have been constructed upon 
the principle of Babbage’s calculating-machine, 
and, like it, utterly destitute of humanity and good 
taste. The very words make one cold to repeat 
them, 


‘time! 





—dread things 
Men shudder when they're named! 
They might have been written by old Elwes the 
miser. 
po they are the production of Dr. Watts. Were 
fully convinced that he perpe 


trated the depraved | 


| 


I am not certain, but I havea lurking sus-| strong as a giant refreshed with wine. 


RISING. 


has a shivering, restless, discontented, fidgety 
sound with it, which may please certain cold. 
blooded utilitarians, who fancy life and the bug. 
ness of life to consist of scraping, scheming, and 
continuous working from four o'clock in the morp. 
ing of life down to the very glooming of existence, 
Had such folks their own way, they would esta. 
blish the curfew, and compel us all to go to bed 
by Act of Parliament at sunset. And as early 
rising involves soon going to bed, we might then 
bid farewell to winter evenings, bright fires 
oyster-suppers, old tales, puzzles, charades, and 
mysterious riddles. No gas or midnight oil, no 
reading—the Dark Ages would be back upon the 
country like the mists upon the land of Egypt 
No moonlight walks with gentle companions, no 
soft tales of love and tenderness whispered into the 
ear of beauty by the lips of love, tales which can 
be properly told “by moonlight alone.” All would 
be peering, impudent, open-eyed daylight. No 
delicate question could be modestly popped, no 
bashful secret revealed. Confound all such philo- 
sophy, and perish all such philosophers! Morning 
is the time, and the bed is the place for pure, 
horizontal enjoyment. Then “sleep covers one 
all over like a blanket,” as Sancho wisely remarks. 
During the night you have fitted yourself into the 
sheets as neatly as if you were a bust, and the bed- 
clothes a plaster-of-paris cast. They are lovingly 
wrapped round you, hugging you kindly in ther 
soft embraces, coaxing you to be still and enjoy 
yourself a little longer. It is worth your while 
to have yourself awakened early, in order to have 
the extatic pleasure of knowing you are at liberty 
to go to sleep again. How you would chuckle 
with delight at the reprieve, and turn over and 
resume your dreams ! 


If heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure spare 
One cordial in this melancholy vale, 


it is at such atime. Talk of a Turkish heaves! 
why, a good, substantial, old-fashioned four-postet, 
goose feathers, Coleraine linen, and Yorkshire 
blankets against a thousand opium paradises aly 
Let Nature eatisfy herself, and she wil 
repay you with gratitude and inward satisfactiot, 
after having received fall payment of twenty 
lings in the pound, instead of a miserable divid 
of twenty pence. You get up with the pri 
of a Christian and the feelings of a 

The s 


has been long up, and warmed the air and @ 
earth, and made everything comfortable and 


doggrel, I would burn his logic and light my pipe | for inspection. He has opened the doors of dsy, 


with his hymns. “Early to bed and early to rise” 





drawn up the curtain, and cleared the sag 
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AN ESSAY ON 


Nature has by this time rubbed her eyes, and is 
Nataly wide awake, and stands your gaze without 
winking. She does not look so shy, demure, or 
cobwebbed-countenanced as she did at day-break. 
Morning does not like to be stared at in dishabille. 
The pretty flowers love not to be caught napping, 
with their newly-washed and undried faces. Let 
Morning dry up her tears, and put herself to rights 


before you intrude upon her. . 
I never knew @ man who was an inveterate 


early riser in my life whom I could properly 
respect. Some may think this a prejudice; with 
me it is an innate sentiment, confirmed by expe- 
rience. An early riser can never look a man 


straight in the face. There is a skulking, side- 


long, lurking, mysterious, sneaking, forbidding 
something about him. I verily believe that all 


auch have dark thoughts to cogitate that won't bear | 


the light of day, or other motives equally discre- 
ditable, that compel them to get up. They may 
pretend that it is to watch the sun rise, to enjoy 
the early breath of morn, or to gather health and | 
strength, or some such trumpery evasion, but it is | 
all pretence. The probability is, that they get up| 


EARLY RISING. 


pleasures of bed for the sensual gratification of a 
double quantity of coffee, ham, and eggs. Thank 
my stars, 
My stomach is not ruled by other men’s, 
And, grumbling for a reason, quaintly begs, 
Wherefore I should rise before the hens 
Have laid their eggs ? 

Artizans and field-labourers are early risers 
through necessity, not through choice. Upon such 
the primeval curse has heavily fallen; and their 
great consolation is, that on the coming Sunday 
they can enjoy, as the Scotch phrase has it, “a 
lang lye and a tea breakfast.” Ask any of them if 
they have any pleasure in getting up soon, and you 
will receive an answer—an answer in keeping with 
the absurdity of the question asked. “Oh, but the 
early bird catches the worm ;” aye, and “ serve the 
worm right for being up so soon!” as a juvenile 
genius remarked to his father. Ask John Smith, 
the vegetarian, respecting the morals of a bird 
guilty of such crime, and you will find that it, 
like other early risers, is no better than it ought 
to be. 

The philosophy of early rising is a wormy phi- 








to see if they cannot find something lost by some | losophy. Truth will out! Get up early and catch 
unfortunate belated passenger. Not unlikely they’ worms! This is the quintessence of the whole 
have bad consciences, and are troubled and cannot| philosophy of early rising; get up, catch some- 
rest in bed, and are forced to wander about like! thing, catch everything, but, with all your catch- 
Noah's dove, seeking rest and finding none. It! ing, be sure you catch worms. ‘The idea is worthy 
may be that they are only wishing, hypocritically | of Daniel Dancer. Get up before your neighbours, 
wishing, to establish their names for industry,! run with your nose to the ground, and, if any 
knowing that there is a popular prejudice running worms be stirring, nibble them. So it is; early 
in favour of, and connecting early rising with, risers are of the earth earthy, and low and gro- 


activity and perseverance. Sometimes the early | 


man is a gormandiser, a belly-worshipper, a lover 
of fat things, and rises betimes that he may the 
better glorify his peptic organ—the worship of his 
god. He will, in the face of nature, make his gas- 
tronomic machinery run over-time, and do double 
work. If Nature will not give him an appetite he 
will walk miles for it, and thus rob himself of the 
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THE GOTH A 


lr we may judge from the number of the works 
which still continue to issue from the press on the 
subject of the Hungarian war, we may safely con- 
clude that the deep interest inspired by that great 
struggle has by no means died away. The truth 
is, that upon many material points we are still very 
imperfectly informed. The characters and the 
motives of some of the principal actors in the 
“Urring drama are still involved in obscurity. So 
maby angry passions have been mixed up in the 

sion, the charges and recriminations upon 
“th sides have been of so grave a nature, that it 
* perhaps impossible as yet to form a perfectly 
“curate notion of the true causes of the war. And 





velling are their pursuits. They dare not meet 
other men on equal terms, but must have an ad- 
vantage. Under the vapour and clouds of night 
they endeavour to steal a march on their happy, 
comfortable neighbours. Early risers are social 
spies, and perfect nuisances. All such incarnate 
break-of-day ghosts onght to be laid by the magic 
of a horsewhip, or the conjuration of a cudgel. 


ND THE HUN 


attempt of the present rulers of Austria to amal- 
gamate the Magyar races with the Germanic 
population of the empire is an experiment equally 
hazardous in its operation and uncertain in its 
consequences ; and yet, after it had entered upon 
its reactionary and ruthless course of policy, the 
House of Hapsburg had probably no alternative. 
Another question of still greater interest to Europe 
cannot fail to occur to the most cursory observer 
of the recent events upon the Danube. Hungary, 
as all the world knows, was preserved to her pre- 
sent masters solely through Russian intervention. 
She had grappled single-handed with her giant 
oppressor, and had triumphed in the struggle. The 


if We are imperfectly informed as to its origin, we | power of Austria on the Lower Danube was liter- 
“¢ yet more in the dark as to its results. The’ ally annihilated before the Muscovite armies made 


i 





* The Goth and the Hun. By A. A. Paton, London: Bentley. 
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496 THE GOTH AND THE HUN. 


their appearance. In the spring of 1849 Bem was 
sole master of Transylvania, and Georgey of Hun- 
gary. It was the Russian invasion which changed 
so swiftly the aspect of affairs, and which won for 
the Czar a firmer footing in Central Europe than 
any one of his ambitious predecessors could boast. 
That she has not abandoned the vantage-ground 
thus gained was very clearly shown in the active 
part which she played during the serious differ- 
ences that occurred between Austria and Prussia 
in the course of last winter, and still more recently 
at the Dresden conferences. Austria being in- 
debted for her preservation to her northern ally, 
has evinced her gratitude by the most obsequious 
adoption of the Muscovite policy throughout every 
portion of her vast dominions. A unity and a 
vigour has thus been communicated to the despotic 
principle which it never before possessed, and 
which, indeed, at the present time threatens the 
very existence of continental freedom. 

The author of the “Goth and the Hun” has 
undertaken to enlighten us upon some of these 
grave topics. He left England for the shores of 
the Danube immediately after the news of Georgey’s 
surrender had reached this country, and Comorn 
still held out when he arrived in Hungary. He 
is an old traveller and a practised writer, as most 
of our readers are probably aware. He was abun- 
dantly provided with good introductions, and 
appears to have had his ine entirely at his own 
disposal. With such advantages, we might have 
fairly expected from him a valuable and interest- 
ing work. We have been entirely disappointed. 

We do not complain of the strong Austrian 
predilections of Mr. Paton. On the contrary, we 
are glad that a book has been written by an 
Englishman on this side of the question, that we 
may hear all that can be said in favour of Austrian 
probity and humanity. It is in matter that the 
work is deficient. We have too many opinions 
and too few facts. It presents, therefore, a com- 
plete contrast to all the former works which have 
appeared upon this subject. It is neither a nar- 
rative of the war, nor, properly speaking, a book 
of travels; but a series of desultory dissertations 
on the condition and prospects of Hungary, in 
which the author endeavours elaborately to incul- 
cate his own peculiar views in politics and history 
Without the smallest consideration for the sym- 
pathies or the patience of his readers. Yet so 
very difficult is it for us to 


See ourselves as others see us, 


that he actually charges Mr. Laing, the intelligent 
traveller, whose latest work we recently reviewed, 
with the very fault which is so conspicuous in 
himself, 

The only addition to our knowledge of Hun- 
garian affairs contributed by Mr. Paton relates to 
Bem’s celebrated campaign in Transylvania, of 
which we have heard so much and know so little. 
Our author spent several months in that interesting 
country, and the following particulars regarding 
Bem's private character and habits he picked up 
at Schissburg. 

“ He lodged at Schissburg at the apartments of 


the postmaster; small rooms fitted up with bly 
moreen.- His history is so well known that I heed 
not repeat a thrice-told tale. He was of the Roman 
Catholic religion up to his adoption of Islamism 
and spoke Polish, of course, with vernacular flueney. 
French very well, but his German was, as th. 
postmaster told me, very slow and broken, bnt 
when he took time he managed to explain himsely 
fully and intelligibly. His complexion was pale 
and sickly ; and although the extraction of a ball 
from the bone had given him great relief, yet the 
wound never healed, and it required a full hony’s 
dressing and bandaging every morning by ty, 
female servants who accompanied him everywhere: 
and, in consequence of this crippled condition, he 
could not mount on horseback, but had to be lifted 
on by two men, which certainly adds to the mar. 
vellous of his marvellous campaign. His hair was 
grey, his eyes blue, his lips somewhat turned up, 
and he never shaved, but kept his beard and 
mustachios close clipped. 

“His usual breakfast was coffee and a littl 
broiled or roasted turkey. He then would frequently 
remain all day in his room writing despatches and 
sometimes working with his secretary, and did not 
like announcements to be made to him except they 
were of decided importance. In manner he was 
pleasant, but by no means conversational or social. 
He dined at four o’clock alone, seldom or never with 
his staff, who ate in a separate apartment, and with 
whom he had little or no conversation—his mea- 
sures being entirely adopted after weighing the 
most important announcements, and ruminating 
by the hour over his maps. He carried very few 
papers with him, and usually comprised his archives 
in a piece of tape, and stowed them in his breast- 
pocket, leaving no papers in his room behind him 
when he went out; and his superior officers and 
staff were often in perfect ignorance of his inten- 
tions until the orders for their execution wert 
issued. He told the postmaster that he had no 
chance of living beyond the year 1850, and the 
recent account of his death shows that his prog- 
nostic, founded, no doubt, on the consciousness of 4 
shattered frame, has turned out correct.”—P. 145. 

As the career of this adventurous leader in 
Transylvania forms the most brilliant episode « 
the Hungarian war, we shall attempt, with om 
author's assistance, to present the reader with s 
brief outline of the military operations in_ thst 
quarter. Bem entered the scene of his futut 
fame at the head of a small force of 6,000 men, 
small, at least, compared with the numbers whic 
he found arrayed against him. He made directly 
for Clausenberg, the capital, where a large Ate 
trian force was concentrated ; but before reac 
that city he moved rapidly to the northwards, 
attacked and completely routed the enemy's reser¥s 
which was posted at some distance from the ma® 
army. ‘This first success had the double effect 
inspiriting his followers and paralysing the 
of the Austrian commander, who was shortly 
wards compelled to evacuate Clausenberg. 
thus obtained possession of the capital, with com 
paratively small loss; and he there found an 





dant supply of arms, horses, and provisions, 
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THE GOTH AND THE HUN, 


of which . 
need scarcely add, that the sympathies of the popu- 
istion were entirely with the enterprising Pole and 
his little army. ; , 

But the serious business of the campaign was 
vet tocome. The Austrian general, Puchner, was 
aster of the whole of southern Transylvania, his 
head-quarters being at Herrmanstadt. Bem, after 
recruiting his force, lost not a moment in following 

his first success. In advancing upon Herrman- 
dadt, he fought two severe engagements with the 
main body of the Austrians. In the first he was 
victorious ; but in the second, which took place at 
, small town named Salzburg, he was defeated, 
with the loss of nearly all his artillery and bag- 

ve; and had the Austrian general displayed a 
very moderate amount of activity in following 
up his advantage, Bem’s career would in all pro- 
hability have terminated upon this disastrous occa- 
son. As it was, the proverbial slowness of his 
adversaries enabled him to effect his retreat towards 
the Hungarian frontier, whence he again received 
supplies of men and arms, and formed fresh plans 
for the future. 

It was now the middle of winter (February, 
1849), and his recent heavy losses compelled him, 
for a short time, to remain inactive amid the ice- 
bound valleys of the Carpathians. But a small 
reinforcement from Hungary soon enabled him to 
resume the offensive. He attacked the Austrian 
general, unexpectedly, in the valley of the Maros, 
and compelled him to retreat, in his turn, with the 
loss of nearly 2,000 men. Puchner retired upon 
Herrmanstadt, which still remained his head- 
quarters ; while Bem took possession of Schassburg, 
a position naturally strong, resolving, apparently, 
to act entirely upon the defensive; but whether 
this resolution was sincere or feigned is uncertain. 
The probability is, that Bem, finding himself too 
weak to attack his adversary in his stronghold, 
shnt himself up at Schissburg from necessity. An 
opportunity very soon occurred, however, not only 
of resuming active operations, but of terminating 
the campaign by one decisive blow, which was no 
less novel in its conception than it proved success- 
ful in its result. 

The Austrian general having greatly the ad- 
Vantage in point of numbers, and being amply 
supplied with all the matériel of war, determined 
upon attacking Bem at Schissburg. ‘There were 
two roads from Herrmanstadt to that town, the one 
direct, but rugged and mountainous, the other cir- 
cuitous, but level. ‘The Austrians chose the latter; 
and no sooner had Bem received intelligence of 
this fact, than he resolved, with characteristic 
daring, to make a dash upon Herrmanstadt by the 
hearer route. Having ascertained that the enemy 
Were fairly on their march, he quitted his position 
with his entire force, and proceeded with all haste 
to the Austrian head-quarters. The hostile armies 
thus crossed each other, and Bem took possession 

Herrmanstadt and all that it contained without 
“arcely striking a blow. The surprise of the 

s‘rlan Commander may be conceived when, on 
“iving at Bem's deserted quarters, he discovered 

that indefatigable foe had not only given him 
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his army stood greatly in need. We| the slip, but had actually changed places with him. 


This bold and brilliant manceuvre placed the whole 
of Transylvania, for a time, in the hands of Bem ; 
for the Austrians, dispirited by so many defeats, 
immediately afterwards evacuated the country, nor 
did they attempt to regain possession until the 
Russian armies appeared upon the scene. 

The subsequent career of Bem was less for- 
tunate, and it is less easily traced. In contending 
against the overwhelming forces which were at 
length brought against him, he displayed the 
same admirable qualities, mingled with the same 
amount of hardihood and rashneas, which distin- 
guished his earlier successes. He was, to the last, 
indomitable, enterprising, and self-reliant ; and even 
Mr. Paton allows that, in the hour of victory, his 
conduct was marked by the utmost good sense and 
humanity. As a commander, however, it must be 
admitted that he wanted prudence, for his chival- 
rous spirit at times urged him to attempt impos- 
sibilities. ‘The cause of his final discomfiture in 
Transylvania was a resolution to attack a strong 
position of the Russian General Luders, with a 
force of only 4,000 men; the enemy having three 
times that number, besides abundance of artillery. 
Bem’s force was upon this occasion completely 
routed, and he himself only escaped being made 
a prisoner by sticking fast in a bog, unseen alike 
by friend or foe. From this perilous position he 
was at length conveyed to the house of a neigh- 
bouring proprietor, where he spent the night. 
Mr. Paton was introduced to Bem's entertainer 
upon this inauspicious occasion, and he detailed to 
our author the sad plight in which the Polish hero 
appeared after his defeat. At supper he could not 
be prevailed upon to eat, but seemed alternately 
irritated with the conduct of his officers and cha- 
grined at the result of the day, repeating several 
times in the course of the repast, “Quelle honte! 
J’ai perdu dix piéces d’artillerie.” Poor Bem! 
Fortune never smiled upon him after that fatal 
night. He did, indeed, again collect his scattered 
forces; he even resolved to try again, with the 
Russians, the bold manceuvre of Herrmanstadt ; but 
the game was irretrievably lost, and in very short 
time afterwards he had become a wandering fugi- 
tive, dependant on the bounty of strangers for his 
daily bread, and, finally, for his tomb. 

Mr. Paton is of opinion, however, that Georgey 
is the great historical character of the Magyar 
cause; and, as far as success in the field is con- 
cerned, we agree with him. But when he attempts 
to solder up the broken reputation of this success- 
ful soldier by slandering the character of Kossuth, 
we can assure him that he has undertaken an 
utterly hopeless task, as far, at least, as his English 
readers are concerned. We all know the chief 
incidents of Georgey’s singular career. How he 
quitted the Austrian service in disgust, while yet 
a mere youth, and retired to Prague, where he 
devoted himself to the study of chemistry and 
dined upon twopence a day ; how he subsequen 
sp on French eprny' as poor cz 4 
an retired toa in Hungary, 
which wig inherited from a ee Telative ; how 
he was living in obscurity at the outbreak of the 
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revolution, and actually solicited from Kossuth the 
professorship of chemistry at Pesth; how the 

t civilian refused his request, but placed him 
in a position far more congenial to his true temper 
and abilities, by giving him an important post in 
the newly-created Magyar army ; how he rapidly 
rose to the chief command, and, by a series of 
successes unsu in modern warfare, finally 
annihilated the great army of Prince Windisch- 
griitz, and spread terror to the gates of Vienna 
—all these circumstances of his life are sufficiently 
made known to us, and, taken together, they un- 
doubtedly stamp him as one of those remarkable 
men who only appear at certain exciting periods of 
the world’s history. Although under thirty years of 
age when he found himself commander-in-chief, he 
displayed all the prudence, patience, and caution 
of an experienced veteran, On the <p of 
the great Austrian army, which, towards the close of 
1848, the 7'tmes every day assured us would march 
unopposed from one end of Hungary to the other, 
he retired with his raw levies behind the Theiss, 
where, throughout the severe winter that ensued, 
he inured them to toil and danger, and inspired 
them with a portion of his own iron will. No 
material advantage was gained on either side until 
the following spring. Bem was by that time 
master of Transylvania, and his success, which we 
have already briefly described, had doubtless a 
stimulative effect upon the army of Georgey. It 
was during the first ten days of April, 1849, that 
the latter gained his proudest laurels. It was, 
then, after months of preparation, that he first 
ventured to measure his strength with the main 
body of the Austrians; and he defeated them in 
rapid succession at Godollé, Waitzen, and Comorn. 
The Austrian general, a pompous martinet, upon 
whose finely-chiselled features Mr. Paton delights 
to dwell for the benefit of his Belgravian readers, 
was shortly afterwards recalled, and the high 
road to Vienna lay open to the victorious leader of 
the Hungarians. 

Everyone knows that this was the critical 
os? of the war. 
vis own sphere been entirely successful. The 
Austrians were beaten at all points ; and if Georgey 
had marched straight upon Gaeen, after the final 
defeat of W indischgriitz, there was. nosufficient force 
to oppose him, while the citizens, it is well known, 
would have received him with open arms. Kos- 
suth, knowing that the Russian armies were pre- 
paring to take the field, earnestly urged him to 
this decisive step; and, had he obeyed, Hungary 
in all probability would have been saved. But, 
instead of marching upon the Austrian capital, 
Georgey, from some inexplicable cause, spent two 
precious months in fatal inactivity before Buda. 
The golden opportunity was lost. In the interval, 
the Russians had driven Bem out of Transylvania, 
and had e a firm footing in Northern 
Hungary. 1¢ struggle had to a commenced 


As Mr. Paton has undertaken the task of de- 
fending the character of Georgey, we looked 
anxiously for some lanation of his conduct at 
this momentous time. we have looked in vain. 


All that we can find upon the subject is containeg 
in the fyllowing paragraph :— 

“The splendid victories of Georgey had made 
him the idol of the army; and Kossuth saw him. 
self eclipsed by the practical man. He was indie. 
putably (and I say this deliberately, and after 
much inquiry) filled with unmeasured envy of the 
novus homo; and he foresaw that a peace with 
Austria, if concluded by Georgey, would render 
him the first personage in Hungary ; and there cay 
be no doubt that the declaration of independence 
which he sought to carry through was intended to 
make all accommodation impossible, and, as the 
phrase goes, to prevent return by burning their 
ships, with the most reckless indifference to ultj- 
mate consequences.” —P, 278. 

Now, this assertion of Kossuth’s unmeasured 
envy of the successful soldier bears in itself a 
manifest contradiction. If he thonght that 
peace with Austria concluded by Georgey would 
render him the first personage in Hungary, why 
did he urge him so earnestly to march upon Vienna? 
That he did so is an historical fact, vouched by 
Klapka, Pulsky, and other men of unquestioned 
veracity. Had Kossuth been consumed with 
jealousy would he have offered his military rival 
so splendid an opportunity of earning fresh dis- 
tinction? Would he have placed him in a posi- 
tion which for the time must necessarily have 
eclipsed his own? The reply is obvious; but not 
so the motives of Georgey in refusing to obey the 
orders of the Provisional Government. The most 
charitable supposition is, that he dreamt of a com- 
promise with the Austrian Cabinet, and did not 
therefore wish to drive matters to extremities. But 
this solution, if true, detracts from his reputation 





Bem and Georgey had each in 


both as a warrior and a politician. As a soldier, 
it was his duty to turn his victories to the best 
‘account ; as a politician, he ought to have known 
that a compromise with Austria was impossible 
The revolution had gone too far to admit of any 
| middle course. The declaration of Hungarian iz- 
dependence at this time was an inevitable necessity. 
This story of Kossuth’s envy and jealousy rests 
‘solely upon the authority of Mr. Paton. He 
‘adduces not a scrap of evidence in support of his 
theory, nor has any letter or other writing @ 
Kossuth been produced which in the slightest 
degree bears it out. On the other hand, varion 
despatches of Georgey have been published, 
cially by General Klapka, which contain striking 
proofs of his intense hatred of Kossuth. And 
politics apart, the circumstance is not credible 
when we recollect that the soldier owed his a 
vancement entirely to the discerning eye of th 
| civilian. 

| Of Kossuth’s general character, Mr. Paton's 
| pinion may be gathered from the followimg 
passage :— 

| “The whole of this business of the declaratia 
of independence, when fully cleared up, and 
statements I give elucidated and corro we 
in my humble opinion, confirm my other sta 
ments, to tho fect that Kennth So SE 
greatest revolutio orators, but as a 
tical statesman “as great historical charac 
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-» his eulogists attempt to make him out to 

hie reputation stands on sand, and that the 

of time will find the mgeoter om . = title 

ing like judgment or practical ability, or 

:y poet Jean without self-glorification, 
to be of the most soluble materials. 

«Every generation some insanity takes posses- 
sion of the people of England. At one time it is 
the South-sea scheme ; at another, the Cock-lane 

: and now it is the greatness of Kossuth as 
a historical character and a practical statesman. 
[have not the vanity to suppose that my work 
will burst the bubble, but that the bubble will 
barst I am certain; and that the time will come 
when the attempt to procure the approbation of 
rovalists for the disruption of an ancient empire, 
of aristocrats for a revolutionary legislation which 
in the course of three or four hours reduced many 
landed proprietors to a half or a third of their 
former income; and of democrats for measures 
which degraded and demoralised the great majo- 
rity of the people of Hungary—will be looked 
hack upon as quite as bold an experiment on pub- 
lic credulity as the South-sea bubble or the Cock- 
lane ghost.” —P. 281. 

Mr. Paton certainly appears to us to attempt a 
very bold experiment on public credulity in giving 
utterance to sentiments like these. ‘That Kossuth’s 
abilities may have been overrated by a certain 
class of his admirers is exceedingly probable ; 
that he cherished ambitious projects may also be 
true; but to deny that he was possessed of great 
practical sagacity and of surprising administrative 
power, is to give the lie to the universal voice of 
the civilised world. To judge from the flippant 
and silly remarks which we have just quoted, one 
would conclude that it was only in England that 
Kossuth had acquired a greatname. Is Mr. Paton 
waware of the interest which the Hungarian 
struggle created in America, and of the intense 
admiration there entertained of the genius and 
eloquence of the great Magyar? We can assure 
him that on the other side of the Atlantic the name 
of Kossuth is even more highly revered than in 
the native region of South-sea bubbles and Cock- 
lane ghosts. We can assure him that the press 
of Germany has been even more prolific in works 
relating to this personage than that of Eng- 

; and we can also inform him that France has 
by no means an indifferent spectator of the 
memorable struggle in which he took the leading 
part. The reputation of such a man as Kossuth 
s not to be winked down by holiday tourists. If 

r. Paton has any charges to make against the 

chief of the Hungarian revolution, let us hear 
He damages the character of his own work, 

not that of Kossuth, by dealing in vague insinua- 
7 totally unsupported by any kind of proof. 
imally, he hopes that the illustrious exile will 

his memoirs of the war, doubtless for the 
reason that the patriarch of Uz longed 


for his enemy to write a book; and in this hope, 
er may be his motives, we sincerely trust 
he author will not be disappointed. 
us see whether there is an 
“quent transactions between 


ing in the sub- 
rgey and his 
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rival which can justify these loose assertions. We 
have already seen that, after the Austrian power 
was annihilated in Hungary, Georgey refused to 
follow up his victories. For two precious months 
he lay motionless before Buda, while the Musco- 
vite battalions were steadily approaching the 
Danube. It was for this inexplicable inactivity 
that he was superseded in the chief command of 
the army by the Provisional Government in the 
end of June. But before the order arrived, he 
had engaged and repulsed, after a very severe 
action, a combined Austrian and Russian army 
before Comorn. In consequence of this victory, 
the last which he gained, the order for his removal 
was cancelled, and he was again left entire master 
of his movements. Being now threatened on 
every side, he moved hastily to the northwards, 
with the intention, apparently, of making for the 
Carpathian mountains, and there protracting the 
campaign until winter. In conducting this re- 
treat he displayed more than his usual energy and 
skill. But after gaining the mountainous country 
beyond the Theiss, the scene of his earliest successes, 
and the apparent object of his march, he all at 
once changed his plan of operations. It is said, 
but we vouch not for the fact, that this change was 
the result of a visit to his camp of a Russian 
envoy. However that may be, we know that he 
suddenly altered his line of march without any 
intelligible motive. He wheeled again towards 
the south, and deliberately placed himself between 
the main bodies of the Austrian and Russian 
armies. An interview with Kossuth followed, in 
which he invested Georgey with dictatorial power. 
Was this a proof of envy or suspicion? or did it 
not rather show that in this terrible emergency 
Kossuth was above all personal considerations in 
bestowing that power which he could no longer 
hold with advantage to his country upon one who 
might still have saved her? ‘The use which 
Georgey made of his new authority is but too well 
known. ‘The disgraceful surrender of Villagos is 
an indelible blot upon the reputation of this great 
soldier, which all the fashionable tourists in Europe 
can never explain away. 

Mr. Paton, of course, puts forward for his hero 
the only plea that can be offered for him. Geor- 
gey, he assures us, by his surrender only put an 
end to a hopeless contest. Now, we do not profess 
to be military critics, but it certainly seems to us 
that the contest was to all appearance far more 
hopeless at the commencement of the previous 
winter, when Georgey withdrew his undisciplined 
recruits behind the Theiss, with the main Austrian 
army in his front. Who would have been bold 
enough to predict that in a very few months this 
great host would be literally annihilated by an 
inexperienced leader and an insurgent force? And 
yet the man who had accompli this apparently 
impossible task surren without a blow an 
army of thirty thousand tried troo pot animated 
by one spirit, unaccustomed to possess- 
ing unbounded confidence in the capacity and 
courage of their chief. If Georgey had been of a 
fickle or desponding temperament, the circumstance 
might perhaps be accounted for. But the whole 
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of his career belies this supposition. In contending 
with difficulties and trampling upon apparent im- 
possibilities he evinced such unmistakeable proofs 
of a strong and unbending nature, that we cannot 
doubt but that the surrender of Villagos was the 
result of cool deliberation. And yet the motive 
is still a mystery. It may suit the purpose of Mr. 
Paton and other writers in the Austrian interest 
to represent the Hungarian cause as hopeless at 
this time ; but we would ask these gentlemen what 
other great commander ever laid down his arms 
with thirty thousand tried soldiers? Bruce had 
fewer men at Bannockburn, and Wellington had 
not so many British troops at Waterloo. Hope- 
less, indeed! We wonder what Napoleon or the 
at Frederick would have replied to this balder- 
ash, remembering, as we do, with what inconsi- 
derable numbers their most remarkable triumphs 
were achieved ? 

We must remember, moreover, that Georgey did 
not stand alone at this time as the champion of the 
Hungarian cause. Bem, although he had been 
beaten out of Transylvania by the Russians, was 
still at the head of 7000 or 8000 men. Our gallant 
countryman, Guyon, commanded an equally large 
force in Southern Hungary; and General Klapka, 
with a sufficient garrison, held the impregnable 
fortress of Comorn: add to this that the people, to 
a man, were with the insurgent armies. Klapka 
informs us that they were ready to rise en masse 
at this time if they had received the smallest en- 
couragement from the leaders of the revolt; and 
we learn, moreover, from his valuable memoir the 
important fact, that the news of Georgey’s fatal 
surrender were quite as unexpected in Hungary as 
they were in England. How could it be otherwise 
when it was known that he had never sustained a 
serious reverse, and that the very latest operations 
in which he was engaged with the celebrated 
Russian, Marshal Paskievich, had been conducted 
with his wonted success ? 

But a still graver charge remains to be stated 
against the Hungarian chief. If his surrender was 
unjustifiable in a military and a political point of 
view, it was still more so when regarded in a moral 
light. At the head of his yet unconquered army, 
he might have made honourable terms for his 
country ; he might, at all events, have stipulated 
for the personal safety of his coadjutors in the war. 
He did neither. Nay, more, he publicly recom- 
mended all the Hungarian forces to follow his 
example, and trust to the clemency—Heaven save 
the mark !—of the Austrian emperor. The generals 
who were afterwards butchered in cold blood at 
Arad, misled by this advice, and by the treatment 
which Georgey himself received, were thus induced 
voluntarily to surrender themselves into the hands 
of their assassins. Who can say that Georgey is 
— of the blood of these gallant men? We 

o notsay that he wilfully betrayed them, for no 
one could have anticipated the sanguinary ven- 
geance of the Austrian tribunals; but though he 
erred in ignorance, he must be “more or less than 
man” if he can reflect unmoved upon the fate of 
his comrades at Arad. 

We may mention, by the way, that, Austrian 





though he be, Mr. Paton does not approve of the 
wholesale massacres which signalised the subjuga. 
tion of Hungary. But he entertains the highest 
respect for their chief perpetrator; for, next to 
Georgey, Baron Haynau is the object of his 
warmest culogies. roughout the whole of his 
recent career, from Brescia to Barclay and Perking’s 
brewery, he considers that the Baron has been ay 
exceedingly ill-used man. We confess that we 
read this portion of the book with much interes. 
We believe there are two sides to most questions - 
and we thought it was just possible that Baron 
Haynau might have a bright side, although the 
world knew it not. Well, we have read al that 
Mr. Paton has to say in favour of this much- 
calumniated hero, and we find that it amounts 
simply to the fact that he is an excellent dancer, 
“He waltzes in perfect time.’ ‘This is the only 
specific fact of a commendatory nature to which Mr. 
Paton speaks of his own knowledge, for he saw the 
Baron dance. We say it in all seriousness, altho 
we are irresistibly reminded of the answer of 
witness in Black-eyed Susan, who is asked by the 
court-martial whether he knows anything of the 
prisoner's moral character. ‘‘ Yes, your hononr,” 
isthe reply; “he plays the fiddle like an angel,” 
Mr. Paton’s eulogium upon the butcher of Brescia 
is quite as much to the point. In the chapter en- 
titled “General Haynau,” we defy the most curious 
reader to find any other fact adduced in support 
of our author’ sestimate of the character and actions 
of that notorious personage, Upon other points of 
Haynau's conduct he merely speaks with vague 
enthusiasm ; but he is quite positive as to the 
dancing. 

But not content with parading Haynau before 
us as an accomplished dancer and an honest, brave, 
and conscientious man, Mr. Paton does not hesitate 
to denounce his most distinguished victim, 
Batthyany, as “a perfidious intriguer,” and “a 
despot.” With characteristic inconsistency, how- 
ever, he disapproves of the execution of this great 
state criminal. Let us hear him upon this point. 

“The moral guilt of Batthyany in perfidionsly 
attempting, in defiance of legal and _ historical 
rights, to procure the disruption of the financial 
and military integrity of the Austrian empire, 
while she lay prostrate and struggling with the 
difficulties of the Lombard war, I consider to have 
been greater than that of Kossuth; for he acted 
more from craft, and less from fanaticism, tha 
Kossuth ; but, at the same time, his execute 
appears to have been, however consistent with 
equity, yet clearly contrary to both justice ad 

licy. The extorted consent of the King @ 

Iungary to the disruption, in defiance of the eo 
stitutional advisers of the Emperor of Austria, #8 
an appeal to physical force, or club law, as we al 
it, and this appeal was settled against the re 

If, therefore, after the reintegration of the house & 
Austria in its rights by virtue of the treaties 
the Porte, Batthyany committed high-tress® 
against the Emperor of Austria, Hungary havig 
become civilly a portion of the we 
it is clear that he would have been 

Austrian procedure; and Austria could, after 
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rasa, act through her tribunals. But, as it 
was, Batthyany was amenable, not to the Emperor 
of Anstria, but to the King of Hungary, and solely 
Hungarian procesees."—P. 315. 
We confess that we had some difficulty in fol- 
lowing the reasoning of the author through this 
- for to say that Batthyany’s execution was 
«consistent with equity” and yet “contrary to 
ice,” involves a contradiction in terms. His 
subsequent remarks would lead us to infer that 
substantial justice was done, although the trial was 
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{had been shrouded in mystery and silence, than 
that they should have made so miserable an attempt 
at exculpation. 

Of the remaining portion of Mr. Paton’s book 
we have little to say. He is more at home in 
depicting society than in writing politics, and he 
describes a ball better than a campaign. Furnished 
with an ample supply of introductions, besides 
being “own correspondent” to the Times, he has 
ready access to the chiefs of the Austrian party ; 
and besides dancing with Haynau, he dines with 





informal. So far he is intelligible, although any- | Schwarzenberg, and discusses the prospects of Han- 


thing but clear. 
afterwards “that the execution was contrary to 


sound policy ;” that “retrospective criminal pro- 
eedure has no effect but to produce confusion in 
men’s minds!” and that by elevating this ill-fated 
nobleman to the rank of a martyr “ Austria has 

yed the game of her irreconcileable enemies.” 
Ke gather from all these round-about statements 


opinion that, although Batthyany deserved his fate, 
his execution was a political mistake. 

This cool assumption of Batthyany’s guilt is even 
more startling than his ridiculous attack upon 
Kossuth. The judicial murder of the Hungarian 
Prime Minister created throughout Europe a sen- 
sation unequalled since the Duc D’Enghien met 
witha like sudden and unexpected fate. The cir- 
cumstances attending PBatthyany’s death are even 
more revolting than those which signalised the 
tragedy of the Bourbon prince, inasmuch as they 
evinced far more deliberation. Batthyany, be it 
remembered, had been a prisoner in the hands of 
the Imperialists for many months. He had pre- 
sented himself at the camp of Windischgriitz, 
when the latter first invaded Hungary, not with 
the intention of surrendering his liberty, but with 
the view of effecting, if possible, some arrange- 
ment between the contending parties. Although 
he had taken no part whatever in the revolt, and 
although he had resigned his bigh office of Prime 
Minister on the first outbreak of hostilities, he was 
immediately detained, and kept a close prisoner in 
the Austrian camp. If he had been guilty of high- 
treason, as his executioners alleged, why did they 
not immediately proceed against him ? For two 
very sufficient reasons. In the first place, they 
were wholly without proofs of his guilt; and in 
the second, if they had consigned him immediately 
to the fate which they were secretly preparing for 
him, the Hungarians would have been induced to 
protract the struggle indefinitely against an enemy 
from whom they had nothing to hope and every- 
thing to fear. The Magyar chief was therefore 
wetly detained until the contest was at an end. 
4¢ was then arraigned before a tribunal which pub- 
lished hone of its proceedings, except the sentence 
Which condemned him to die a felon's death. That 
teutence, however, speaks clearly enough for itself. 
It ‘ges not a single act of overt treason against 
the Prisoner. Its language is so vague as hardly 
to be intelligible ; and it says little for the judg- 
ment of the Austrian rulers that they allowed a 
so weak and inconclusive to be given to 
the world. Better that the whole of this dark deed 
VOL, XVUL—X0, CCX. 


But he informs us immediately | gary with Dr. Bach. 


We confess we should like 
to have seen a little more of humble society, and 
to have heard something of popular opinion both 
in Vienna and Pesth. But our author lived only 
with the créme, and seems to have known nobody 
under the rank of a baron except a few Russian 





gencrals. Of the latter, however, he says little 


good, except of a certain General Prince Bebutoff, 
and counter-statements that our author is of, who “nobly,” we use our author's words,“ spurned 


at all opportunities of peculation or plunder.” We 
are then given to understand that this distinguished 
personage abstained from stealing his landlord's 
spoons and other valuables at Debreczin—a custom 
invariably observed even by the most polished of 
his compatriots throughout the war. 

We have noticed this work at much greater 
length than its intrinsic merits warrant for two 
reasons. The first is the great interest which still 
attaches to the subject; and the second, because 
this is the first deliberate attempt which has been 
made in England to damage the Hungarian cause. 
Mr. Paton tells us that his book has not been 
hastily written, but that it is the fruit of much 
observation and reflection. We presume, there- 
fore, that he has said all that can be said in support 
of his view of the question. He has assailed the 





characters of the Hungarian leadera, Batthyany and 
IXossuth, and he has defended to the best of his 
powers the perfidious and sanguinary policy of 
their conquerors. The work, moreover, from his 
apparent close acquaintanceship with the Austrian 
officials, and, we may add, from his connexion 





| 
| 








with the Times, has a certain authoritative stamp 
to which few books of travels can aspire. It is, in 
short, the Austrian case; and, after its deliberate 
perusal, we can conscientiously say, that if we had 
had one remaining doubt upon the merits of this 
great national controversy, it would have been 
entirely removed by this book. The flimsy at- 
tempts to traduce the Magyar chiefs would be 
wicked but-for their pitiable weakness; and the 
special pleading in favour of Austrian misrule. is 
far too transparent to mislead. Upon the whole, 
the frieuds of Hungary ought to be thankful for 
this work ; for, by exhibiting the moral weakness 
of their opponents, it confirms in the most satis- 
factory manner the soundness and justice of the 
Magyar cause. 

It would be premature as yet to hazard any 
nen upon the ultimate consequences of 

ungariau struggle. But there is ome result to 
which we have already referred that is now but 
too perceptible. The power of Russia, steadily 
advancing for the last two centuries, has gained an 
2. 
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enormous stride through her interference in the 
contest. She is now omnipotent, with her de- 
pendant ally, u the Danube; and Prussia, in 
spite of her mi pride and her boasted intelli- 
gence, is now no less identified with the policy of 
the Czar. Not content with trampling on the 
liberties of the smaller German States—not content 
with restoring to the Diet more than its former 
arbitrary powers—this triumvirate now threatens 
an intervention in the affairs of Italy of a nature 
equally novel and alarming. We learn as we 
write that Count Nesselrode has formally apprised | 
the Russian envoys at the courts of Florence, | 
Rome, and Naples, that the three northern powers 
are ready to place at their disposal any military 
foree that may be necessary to maintain the public 
The object of this step is manifest. It is 

simply a declaration of war by the northern powers 
against the liberties of the Italian people. It 
means that any attempt — the part of the 
Florentines or Romans or Neapolitans to regain 
or acquire constitutional rights will be resisted, not 
only by their own petty despots, but by German 
and Russian armies. Since the deliberations of 
the Congress of Verona no such bare-faced attempt 
has been made to undermine the liberties of 
Europe. Count Nesselrode’s despatch has awakened | 
even the indignation of the 7'imes, although it is 
but the necessary result of that continental policy 
which has been so loudly advocated by the “lead-_ 
ing journal” throughout the last three years. | 
Russian intervention, therefore, not only proved. 
fatal to the Hungarian cause, but it now threatens’ 
the very existence of constitutional right both in 
Germany and Italy. To us it appears that these 
results might have been easily foreseen, and that | 
the Governments of Western Europe, from motives 
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of obvious self-interest, ought to have strenuously 
opposed the Russian invasion. No rule has eyer 
yet been laid down, or ever can be laid down, tp 
regulate the intervention of one nation in the 
internal affairs of another; but, yg, eo past 
experience, we cannot doubt but that ce 

England would have been fully justified in ppp. 
testing, upon European grounds, against the advanee 
of the Russian armies. We are no advocates of 
war, nor do we think that war would haye 
necessarily ensued from such a step. A joint note 
from London and Paris expressed in clear and 
emphatic terms—such a note as Canning wonid 
have penned—would, in all probability, haye 
settled the business. The Czar would have thought 
twice before proceeding with his expedition in the 
teeth of such a remonstrance. He would have 
thought of the safety of his fleet as well as of the 
speeches of Kossuth; and the independence of a 
great and gallant people might have been perman- 
ently secured by the exercise of a very moderate 
amount of firmness and foresight. But it is idleto 
dwell upon the irreparable past; and, unfortunately, 
the general state of continental politics at the present 
time is little calculated to inspire us with sanguine 
hopes for the future. The despotic measures re- 
cently imposed upon Germany and Italy have s 


widened the breach between the people and their 


rulers, that all chance of mutual confidence and 
co-operation is, for the present, at an end. The 
reactionary policy of Vienna and Saint Petersburg 
has of necessity given birth to the wildest revoln- 
tionary projects ; and whoever lives to see the next 
popular movement in Europe will witness changes 
far more terrible and sweeping than those which 
signalised the memorable year of 1848, 
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THE FINALE, 


(The intense curiosity evinced by the public with reference to the fate of the unfortunate Mr. Briefless, whose hat and stick, it #il 
be remembered, were discovered last month upon the bank of the Serpentine, has induced us to publish the following effusion je* 


received from Pumpkin Court. | 


Ir was a strange, warm summer night— 
A round, white star-drop, here and there, 
Hung blinking in the moonless height, 
And haloes crossed the tangled air, 
As forth I rushed. You know too well | 
How Briefless rose, how Briefless fell— | 
What made his mighty bosom swell, 
What bade it bleed and burst. 
If not, recall your latest Tarr, | 
July the first its hateful date, | 
Read there the doom of envious Fate, 


And learn—vyes, learn the worst! 
What followed is a mazy dream ; 
1 think Jones fainted with a scream ; 


I think Smith la I think his head 
I punched with fist of angry lead, 
And war-whoop wild and shrill ! 


SL 


_I think Brown chafted—I think he bled; 
I think both lip and nose ran red 


In one short fiery mill ! 


_ Yet even this I wouldn't swear ; 


Until I breathed a purer air 
Than blows through Pumpkin’s dreary square, 
I only felt—undone ! 
One wretched serf indeed I met, 
Upon whose mug my mark I set ; 
He chafed me in my angry fret 
By bellowing “ Pa-st one !” 
Enough of this! Throngh Temple Bar 
I rushed into the Strand ; 
A cabman shouted, “ Here you are!” 
He knew not that my hand 
Was raised to curse my destiny, 
And not to such a thing as he. 
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Far westward, towards Trafalgar-square, 

A bull’s eye, pink with sickly stare, 

And lettered lines of bloodshot glare, 
Scowls on the midnight pave : 

« And here,” I cried, “ is rest at last ! 

The lot is drawn, the die is cast, 

And, swamped in Fortune’s ruthless blast, 
Here Briefless claims a grave ! 

Come, true apothecary, come! 

One penny roll with poisoned crumb, 

One sleepy cup of hemlock dumb— 
‘Tis all the gift I crave !” 

I rang a peal both long and loud 
"Till I broke the night-bell handle, 
And roused a man in a dimity shroud, 
With a night-cap and flat candle. 

Out of the window his wrathful head 

Came popping like Punch, as it bitterly said, 

« Wot are you arter, you groggy young swell, 

A-jerking a gen'leman’s meddicle bell ? 

In a minnit or less you'll walk off to the cell. 

Come! what do you want there a-ringin’ and 

drummin’ ? 
If it is your good lady, I’m comin’! I'm comin’ !”’ 


“Come down!” LT eried. ‘Such need as mine 
Might rouse the Sleepers Seven ; 

Come down, if you are in the medical line, 
Come down, for the love of Heaven!” 


In went the head: with a clank and clack, 
A chain went down and a bolt went back ; 
And a sharp little snout 
Came ferreting out, 
Barking, “ What upon earth is this shindy about ? 
Now then, sir, what is it? 
Who ax’d for this visit ? 
Are you drunk, sir—or dumb, sir ? Come, pray be 
explicit.” 


“T shouldn't have hit such a rat-tat-tat-tat,” 
Says I, sobbing loud, “ but I don’t keep a cat, 
And what's the best poison to poison a rat?” 


If some sad ghost had risen, 
With cold blood in its veins, 
From subterranean prison 
(Suppose the city drains), 
And on the night-bell mournfully 
Tolled a slow minute peal, 
And hailed the Doctor scornfully 
With face of glistening veal, 
And bade him to the shady 
Descend on rapid pins, 
Because a spectral lady 
Was lying in with twins— 
I doubt if through his little breast 
The blood had bounded quicker, 
Than when I broke upon his rest, 
In anguish and in liquor. 


Ce sy eyes and look amazed 

“n tiny face awhile he gazed, 

then [ saw his rising bile 

«¢,_ | & strange yet pitying smile. 
“Come im,” he said, and closed the door. 






I quite understand ; 

I'll take him in hand, 
And I don’t think his days will be long in the land. 
There's nothing like arsenic—eh, sir ?” 

: “ By Jove!” 
Cried I, “but you @re an intelligent cove! 
That’s just what I wanted.” 
“ Ha, ha! just so ;” 
Says he, “only don't you go peaching, you know. 
‘or the Lord of Carlisle, 

That meddling old file, 
Won't let us sell it, ‘cause people will bile 
It up with their puddin’ their vitals to spile ; 
Unless, to be sure, there’s a witness to look 
And sign his name legible down in a book, 
As much as to say, it shan’t go to the cook. 
But with you, sir, I see that it can't go wrong; 
So I'll mix you a dose of my superfine stro 
Don't say where you got it—that’s all.” He took 
An ill-looking canister out of a nook, 

Saying “ Ah, this rat’s a martyr ; 
He'll find he’s caught a Tartar ; 

He'll wag his tail and wink his eye for just a 
minnit arter, 
And then for kingdom come he'll take a precious 
quick departur’. 
[ reckon to his latter end you wouldn't walk him 
smarter, 
Not if you caught him with a cat and hung him in 
a garter. 
I'll mark the paper Portsoy, sir, in case it’s left 
about ; 
Good night! a shilling—thank you: it will answer, 
r ve no doubt.” 


I leant my back against a wall, 
And swallowed the packet—string, paper and all. 


Woes of that memorable eve! 
Vain were my poet-skill 
Your tangled web again to weave, 
Or say how very ill 
I grew. In vain I cried for death, 
A hiccup shook my gasping breath ; 
I staggered on through square and street, 
With sob and sigh of maudlin bleat, 
And cursed the druggist for a cheat, 
In language that I won’t repeat ; 
Until at length I stood 
Beside a shining midnight lake, 
“ By George,” I cried, “ this bosom-ache 
May now be cured and no mistake! 
From life’s vague dream at length I wake, 
And here my thirst of glory slake, 
And quit the stage for good *” 


Pale floating gleams of liquid light 
Flashed out in broken cirelets bright ; 
The chequered sky, the black old trees 
Spun whirling round. A splash! a dive! 
The hum as of ten thousand bees, 
When somebody’s upset the hive, 
All came, and went, and came again. 
I swam—TI sunk, in horrid pain ; 
And then, and not till then, I found 





A rat, you say ?—his pranks are o’er. 


I'd just as lieve remain undrowned. 
2.2 
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Once more I rose, and with a yelp 
Like that of some devoted whelp, 
I gasped and bubbled, “ Help! nerr! HELP!" 
Alas! repentance came too late— 
The very fishes mocked my fate: 
In shoals they rose to tear their prize ; 
Their cold blunt noses in my eyes 
Came dub, dub, dub! With eager Lite 
They tore my whiskers left and right, 
And bit my fingers, nipped my nose, 
And swarmed within my emaller clothes. 
They dragged me down: I may have rolled 
Amid “ great anchors, heaps of pearl,” 
And “ wedges” of resplendent gold ; 
I only felt one dizzy whirl. 
But when I rose for time the last, 
A shout along the midnight blast 
Rang sharply, “In the water, ho! 
Sing out again !—hollo, hollo!”’ 
I answered not, for down my throat 
The fish swam thick ; but soon a boat, 
With flying oars, and lantern slung 
Athwart the bow, beside me swung. 
The steersman shouted “ Slack, men—slack !’ 
And drove his boat-hook through my back. 
Four stalwart oarsmen hawed me in, 
And picked the fishes ff my skin. 
“Poor buffer,” said they, 
“He's seen a bad day, 
Them gudgeons has bitten his eye-lids away ; 
They've nibbled his ears off as close as can be, 
And his nose is a sight for a sinner to see 
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Till, on reaching the landing, the end of my 
journey, 
I stood face to face with a wolfish attorney 


I knew him well—'twas he from whom 
That fatal Drier of yesterday 
Came like a thunderbolt of doom! 
I strove, in vain, to faint away. 
“"Tis gone!” I shrieked, “tis burnt !—Accurse; 
Be Mrs. Jones. You kno' w the worst! 
Here, slam my head against the wall! 
Put me out of the window, and leave me to fa lI: 
Do, somebody, please—if it isn’t too simall.” 
” Dear sir,” said the Wolf, “’tis no matter at all! 
Pray, pray don't take on so—you fill me with 
sorrow ; 
My dear sir, I'll send you another to-morrow !” 


I stared in vain, 

For through my brain 
Vague thoughts ran wild. “Oh, pray exp!ain,* 
I gasped, “ I'm in such horrid pain!” 


Then gaily spoke that man of law, 
“You had an old god-father ; 

But he has been seragged by a Turkey Bashaw, 
Until he’s choky—rather! 

He lived beside the Ganges broad, 
That runs nigh old Calcutta ; 

He used to eat bank-notes, good Lord ! 
Between his bread-and-butter ; 

Till, as I said, he died in cord, 
As dead as that there shutter. 





And he’s bustin with mud, and he’s all in a shiver! 
Vy did he souse into the Serpentine River ?” 


They pulled ashore—they laid me out ; 
They rolled me up in a blanket stout : 

They rubbed me down with a red-hot brick, 
Delighted to find I could halloo and kick, 
Then put me to bed full of brandy and bark, 


Saying, “There now—he’ll wake up as fresh as | 


a lark!” 


The wretched morning dawned at length : 

I woke, like Samson, shorn of strength. 

A cramp-knot gnawed in every limb, 

My eyes were very sore and dim, 

Yet, somehow, still I seemed to swim, 

To sink, to struggle, and to ery 

For help. Where was I? whence—and why? 


Around my Led, 
I heard the tread 
“ Royal Humanes,” 
Who patted my head, 
And cheerfully said 
“We're amply repaid for our pains ! 
Perhaps, my dear sir, if you have 
sovereign, 
You'll pop it some day the Society's coffer in— 


Of several 


a spare 


That's just as you please. There's a cab at the 
door, 

And we'll see you safe home to the old third 
floor !” 


They drove me home ; and uff the stair 
They carried me cafe like Guy Fawkes in a 
chair t 


They called his name, in their Indian slang, 
(Sir Tigery Peppery Ourang Outang. 
Ww ell, once, it should seem, ‘when you might have 
been 
Almost, I should fancy, too little to wean, 
Sir Tigery came your father to see, 
And gave you a ride on his shaky old knee, 
Till you cried with delight—being partial to 
yellow— 
‘See, father—oh, see! what a beautiful fellow? | 
He never forgot it; your name went down | 


At once in his will for the uttermost brown. | 

| There's rupees in silver, and mohurs in gold, . 

There's a hat-full of pearls—value ?—gad, i 

untold ! I 

There's consols by thousands, as good as a plum, ( 

And a string of pink diamonds as big as your } 

thumb ! ¢ 

I wish you all joy, sir—life, happiness, health, tl 

And a sharp, honest aygent to manage you 1. 

wealth ; e 

My firm, I asstire you, are proud as can be a 

To have found out your merit first—paid your firs r 

fee ! , ts 

Long (of course) ere we knew you so luckily ©) 
starred. 

Good morning, sir! Stay—let me hand you BY rl 

card !” sts 

And was it all true? By the sun and the light, A 

Twas true as could be, and the gipsy was " 

And Briefless has more than his pockets can Je 


Round red sovereigns, clinking gold! 
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«Dance, gentlemen, dance! 
Dance, beautiful Jones ! 
Smith stole steps from France, 
And Brown can clatter the bones! 
Dance, trusty clerk! 
Dance, Royal Humanes! 


THE BISHOPS AND 
To all who watch with attention the signs of the| 
times, the imminence of a sweeping reform in the | 
temporalities of the Church of England becomes | 
daily more apparent. We speak not only of the 
so-called philosopher who thinks all religions 
equally false, of the magistrate who thinks them 
all equally useful, or of the rustic (if such there 
now be) who thinks them all equally true; but we 
inclade a fourth class, who were probably never 
contemplated in the creed-sapping sneer of the | 
historian of Rome, the class of Christians who are 
sincere without fanaticism, and who are men of | 
the world without being tainted with the worldli- 
ness Which leads to scepticism. Of such, we be-| 
lieve, are the great mass of the people of England, 
wud these are the men who will ere long compel | 
from a reluctant Government the tardy institution 
in this country of a national Church in unison with 
the national sentiments. ‘This has for many years | 
heen the aim and the object of many sincere 
Churchmen, but hitherto those who profited by the 
abuses of the Establishment have always been able 
to defeat the efforts of the reformers, by alleging | 
(often with truth) that those abuses were much 
exaggerated, and, moreover, that the incomes of 
the bishops and other dignified clergy were by no. 
means exorbitant. Hitherto, no unquestionable 
evidence existed to which the opposing parties 
could appeal, and the people of England took but | 
Kttle interest in opposing assertions. We are | 
happy to say, however, that, thanks in great part | 
ts the indomitable perseverance of Sir Benjamin | 
Hall, two goodly “ blue-books” have been pre- | 
sented to Parliament, containing much of the long- 
desired information on ecclesiastical affairs, fur- 
wished in great part by the reluctant bishops and 
dignitaries themselves. These “ blue-books” ® 
have fallen like a shrapnel-shell in the prelatical 
camp; and we venture confidently to predict, that 
the exposures contained in them of the conduct of 
many ot the bishops will much accelerate the con- 
‘umation of a sweeping reform; or that, if the 
ebuses which are there laid bare be not forthwith 
relormed, root and branch, the venerable Church 
establishment itself, or at least its hierarchy, will 
expire under its own plethora. 

As this great question has hitherto only been 
placed piecemeal before the public by debates in 


c 


te 





Parliamentary Returns, “ Ecclesiastical Commission, and 

hbishoprics and ishoprics,” No. 400, ordered by the House | 

of Commons to be printed, 21st June, 185). 

F Third Report of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners,” printed | 
toe 155], “with an Appendix.” 


Are 
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What if the dawn be dark, 
When evening still remains? 
Dance, attorney true, 
That brought the news to-day ; 
Dance, Briefless, too ! 


Hooray! hooray! hooray !” 


THEIR INCOMES. 


Parliament and “letters in the Times,” we shall 
endeavour in this article to present to our readers 
a succinct view of the episcopal temporalities of 
the Church, how much Parliament and the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners have actually done, and 
how much they have left undone, to ameliorate 
their distribution, and how far the bishops them- 


selves have assisted in thwarting or carrying out 
the expressed intentions of the Legislature. 


The gross inequality which has for ages existed 
in the incomes of the respective sees has been long 
a subject of loud complaint. Not to mention the 


‘injustice of paying one man twenty or thirty 


thousand a-year for performing the same duties 
for which another was barely remunerated by as 
many hundreds, the system led to a subservieney 
on the part of the bishops to the ministry of the 
day which was anything but creditable to a 
religious establishment of which they were sup- 
posed to be the Corinthian columns; as every 


~ 


f 
4 


bishop notoriously looked forward to translation to 
-aricher see as the reward of his support to the 


Government. In addition to this, a most objec- 
tionable practice had grown up of eking out the 


‘incomes of the poorer sees by granting to their 


bishops rich rectories, involving the cure of souls, 
in commendam (that is, in trust), the only trusts 


to be performed being, as was well understood, 


the pocketing the revenues of the living, and pay- 
ing some poor curate with a wife and ten children 
the usual curate’s pittance of SO/. or LOO/. a-vear 
to perform all the real labours of the parish. 
But the same spirit which denounced the Reform 
bill as “corporation robbery” for a long time suc- 
cessfully stigmatised any attempt to interfere with 


the temporalities of the Church as little less than 


sacrilege; though these very logical reasoners 
never condescended to inform us how the dilemma 
was to be avoided which would either consign the 
property to the Roman Catholics, by whom alone 
nine-tenths of it was bestowed for Roman Catholic 
purposes only, or would consider it as national 
property, free to be dealt with by Parliament, and 
which Parliament has consequently a moral right 
to resume and redistribute as it pleases. 

At length the cry for reform became so irre- 
sistible that the Government of Lord Melbourne 
succeeded, in the face of the most violent oppo- 
sition of the hierarchy, seconded by the tran- 
scendent wit and (we lament to say, at least in 
this instance) misapplied genius of Sydney Smith, 
in carrying through Parliament the celebrated 
Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues Act (6 
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and 7 Will. IV., ch. 77, passed 13th August, 
1836). 

In order to pave the way for this Act, a Royal 
Commission had been previously issued, dated 4th 
February, 1835, which appointed several commis- 
gioners to consider the revenues of the dioceses, 
with the view to the more equal distribution of 
their ecclesiastical duties and revenues, the pre- 
vention of the practice (facetiously called in the 
Commision “ the necessity”) of attaching to bishop- 
rics, by commendam, benefices with cure of souls, 
and also to investigate the state of the cathedral 
establishments, and to provide for the residence of 
the clergy or their benefices. ‘The Commissioners 
consisted of the two late archbishops and three 
bishops (one of whom, we beg the reader specially 
to note, was Dr. Blomfield, the present Bishop of 
London), besides several laymen and members of 
the Government, the lay members fortunately out- 
numbering the ecclesiastical. During the years 
1835 and 1836, these Commissioners presented four 
reports; in the first, they recommended the union 
of the sees of Gloucester and Bristol (since effected, 
in 1836), and the erection of the sees of Ripon 
and Manchester ; and they calculated the whole net 





income of all the bishops at 148,875/., which they | 
recommended should be redistributed amongst | 
their lordships in different and more equitable pro- 
portions. 

In their subsequent reports, the Commissioners 
recommended nothing less than a confiscation (de- | 
licately styled “an appropriation”) of the non- 
residentiary prebends, dignities, and offices; and | 
the suspension of several canonries in the cathedral | 
establishments. They recommended, also, that | 
the endowments thus liberated should be carried to 
a fund destined to make better provision for the 
cure of souls in parishes. It was this which ex- 
cited the ire of the witty canon of St. Pauls, and 
which drew from the chapters the more solemn | 
farce of opposing petitions to Parliament, in which 
these reverend inutilities had the assurance to 
assert that the suppression of these useless prebends 
was wrong, as involving “ the violation of statutes 
still observed, and the solemnity of oaths of which 
the obligation is deeply felt, and the sanctity 
revered,”© 

The Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues Act in- 
corporated the Commissioners, and empowered 
them to lay before the Sovereign in Council such 
schemes as should appear to them to be best 
adapted for carrying into effect the recommenda- 
tions contained in the reports, enacting thata 
simple Order in Council might then give such 
schemes the force of law. Some subsequent Acts 
somewhat modified the constitution of the Commis- 
sion, but these are not very material to our present 
purpped. Another Act (3 and 4 Vict., ch. 113) 

1er confirmed the recommended “confiscation” 
of parts of the revenues of the cathedral establish- 
ments, and directed that the proceeds should be 
applied to the relief of spiritual destitution in popu- 
lous parishes. 








* How far this is true we showed in an article of our July 


number, entitled “Cathedral Trusts and their Fulfilment,” to 





which we beg to refer the reader, 


Now, the objects aimed at in these measures 
were doubtless praiseworthy, so far as they went. 
but they were merely intended as a tub to be 
thrown to the great leviathan of reform, and not 
as a searching measure of amelioration; and such 
was, and has been, in truth, their effect, as we shal} 
proceed to show. In the first place, the values of 
the respective sees were taken from the reports of 
the parties most interested, and, as we fear subse- 
quent events have demonstrated, least to be de- 
pended on for accuracy in their returns. Be jt 
also remembered that the ecclesiastical interest, 
aided by the Government, has always succeeded 
in defeating all attempts made by independent 
members of the House of Commons to procure 
specific and trustworthy returns of the property of 
the Church. 

The then Archbishop of Canterbury (Howley) 
stated, in reply to the Commissioners, that the 
average of his gross income for the septennial 
period preceding 1838 was 24,245/. 3s. 8d.; from 
which the deductions were, 2,381/. 10s. 5d. ; leay- 
ing his net annual income at 21,863/. 13s. 3d. 
Some of the items of these deductions are rather 
amusing. This, out of this princely income, 462. 
per annum is the average amount spent for the 
Lambeth Palace Library (we are not told whether 
the cook had more or less). ‘This, we presume, 
was done with the sly intention of keeping his 
ministerial friends in countenance, in their nig- 
gardly grants for the education of the people; 
which, at this period, bore about the same ratio to 
the revenues of England that his contributions to 
literature bore to the revenues of the Archbishop. 

Other items of deduction are—Parliamentary 
and “other’ expenses, 137/. per annum; visita- 
tions, confirmations, &c., 2511. 

In computing the average income of the see, 
these two items were most properly disallowed by 
the Commissioners, but the latter item seems & 
favourite one, as every bishop, without exception, 
“tried it on” with the Commissioners. 

The Archbishop of York (Harcourt) stated his 
net income income at 11,4371. 

The Bishop of London (Blomfield) stated his 
net income at 15,0451. 

The Bishop of Durham (Maltby) at 22,1854. 

Some of the items of annual expense of the 
latter look rather oddly in the same page. Thus, 
Gamekeepers and watchers on the moors, 6101.!! 
Societies for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
(seven), each, 5/. 5s.; Societies for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts (two), each, 5/. 5s. 

The whole amount of charitable outgoings of this 
bishop, which he claims to be allowed as part of the 
expenses of his office, stand as follows :—Schools, 
342/. 11s. 6d.; Societies, 105/.; Infirmaries, 75 ; 
Miscellaneous, 145/. 7s. 10d.—Total, 6671. 19s. 4 
A trifle more than his gamekeepers and watchers! 

The Bishop of Winchester (Sumner), states his 
net income at 10,6541. 3s. 7d. Of course, also, he 
“tries it on,” but ineffectually, to get the deduction 
allowed for “ visitations and confirmations.” 
so of the others. 

Secondly, having taken from the bishop's ow® 
returns the value of each see, the bishop was te 
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to pay 


goners, for the augmentation of the poorer sees, 


an annual sum of m ; 
tion, to reduce the income of the bishopric to the 
, what he himself stated should be the proper income 


standard of apostolic leanness, which in the eyes” 


of the Commissioners, formed the beau ideal of of the see, to have received only 140,00027. ; 





over to the Ecclesiastical Commis-! Reverend Father in God, Dr. Blomfield, Lord 


these successors of the lowly apostles. This plan, | 
it will be observed, left the bishops to gamble | 
with the residue of the income of their sees; 


for every farthing which a bishop could screw out 
of the renewal of a lease, or by any other method 
by which his successor might be impoverished, 
was so much gain to the bishop—the money- 


it out of the see being fixed, but the whole | 


i of the see being fluctuating and uncertain. 
An “artful dodge,” truly, and one eminently suc- 
cessful, as we shall presently proceed to show. 
There is no one instance of any bishop having 
yoluntarily given up any income to the Church 
during his own life, though several are generous 
enough with that of their successors; and when 
these reverend calculators were compelled by law 
to impose upon themselves the payment of such a 


sum as would leave their income less than the. 


handsome future stipend allotted to the see, they 
contrived in so many instances to keep their real 
incomes in excess over their intended Parlia- 
mentary incomes (of course, themselves pocketing 
the difference) that, in fourteen years, four bishops 
received little less than a quarter of a million, and 
in the last seven years, seven other bishops received 
more than a quarter of a million, beyond the sum 
that solemn Acts of Parliament had allotted to 
their sees. This we shall proceed to show more 
in detail. 

We place in the van the conduct of the Bishop of 
London (Blomfield) and of Winchester (Sumner) ; 


the former bishop has been from its very com- | 8 


mencement one of the most active members of the 
Commission ; and he consequently was the most 
vigilant agent, and doubtless, in his own opinion, 
the best authority, for determining the proper 
income which a Bishop of London ought in future 
toenjoy. Accordingly, the barometer of apostolic 
poverty fell in this instance from 18,6571. a-year 
(its present net income) to 10,000/, with the 
addition, however, of a town mansion in the 
aristocratic locality of St. James Square and a 


Villa quam flavus Tiberis lavit 


at Fulham, whence the good bishop, inhaling at his 
ease the fresh breezes from the rippling Thames, 
could fulminate anathemas against the poor artisans 
of London who, in endeavouring once a week to 
breathe a mouthful of the same balmy air in six- 
penny steamers to Richmond, presumed thus to 
Violate the Sabbath under his lordship's very nose. 
Accordingly, this bishop concurred in the scheme 
of the Commissioners for imposing on the see such 
a2 anunal payment to the episcopal fund as would 
leave 10,000/. a-year, that being in his opinion 
tufficient for the support of the dignity; and we 
quite agree with him. But, people of England, 
can you credit it? this was not to apply to him- 

» but to his successors! ! 

The effect of this has been that the Right 
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Bishop of London, has actually, according to 


f money, sufficient, on this calcula- | his own return, received from his see in fourteen 


years 217,259/.; whereas he onght, according to 


or, in 
other words, he has thus morally (though, we admit, 
not legally) abstracted from the patrimony of the 
Church a sum of no less than 77,9591.! 

In like manner, Dr. Sumner, Bishop of Win- 


chester, in the same period actually received 





151,1662., whereas he ought to have received only 
J8,000/.; excess over the stated income, 53,1662. 

So Dr. Maltby, Bishop of Durham, in the same 
period actually received 191,6582., whereas he 
ought to have received only 112,000/.; excess, 
79,6582.° We confess we never had before so 
lively an idea of “ Maltby’s Thesaurus.” 

It appears, then, that these three prelates have 
taken from the Church in fourteen years no less 


‘than 210,083/. more than they themselves declared 


was sufficient for the maintenance of their respective 
positions ! ! 

We now turn to a bishop (Dr. Monk, Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol) who has recently acquired 
a by no means enviable notoriety in reference to 
his re-grant of a lease (Horfield) belonging to the 
see, which he was undoubtedly under a moral, if 
not a legal or equitable, obligation to allow to fall 
in for the benefit of the Church.¢ By the renewal 
of this lease he secured to himself property worth, 
on a moderate calculation, 12,0007. But this is 
not all. In 1836, when the value of the see was 
to be ascertained for the purposes of the Ecclesi- 





* Lord John Russell, in his evasive defence of this bishop, 
stated that his charities and payments to curates amounted in 
those years to more than 45,0007, as if a bishop’s income was not 
iven him to enable him to subscribe to charities. Still, even 
with this deduction, it seems he has pocketed 34,000. beyond hia 
parliamentary income of 80001. a-year. Truly, the Thesaurus is 
no exception to the character that has been given of all great 
books— mega biblion mega kakon. 

+ Such is the deliberate judgment of the Times, no unfavour- 
able authority, after a complete review of the defence put forward 
in a letter to that journal by the bishop himself, and the still 
more elaborate special pleading in his favour by his brother Bishop 
of Oxford in the House of Lords. (See Times, leading article of 
July 17, 1851.) We should weary our readers were we to discuss 
at length all the minute and irrelevant points with which this 
question has been overlaid. We have carefully perused all that 
has been published relating to this transaction, and we freely own 
that, to our minds, substantially, the charge respecting the Hor- 
field lease, brought forward by Mr. Horsman on the Ist of July, 
has not been Tosioud by the bishop’s advocates. See Mr, 
Horsman’s reply in the subsequent debate in the House of Com- 
mons un this subject on Thursday, the 17th of July. It is very 
remarkable that, on this latter occasion, Sir James Graham, him- 
ee yyy enpenig since 184], and an advocate and 
apologist of the bishop, upon being appealed to in distinct terms 
ie tee members, whether The could’ justify the grant of the lease 
on moral as well as on legal grounds, remained obsli silent! 
The bishop's own defence, in which he is followed by his apologists 
(Mr. Gladstone, &c.), is, that he iv/ends to devote the property in 
some secret way for the benefit of the Church. We hope this 
prove to be the case ; but we cannot avoid recollecting that “ 
intention” is the hackneyed defence of every faithless trustee 
who has —_— his fingers into trust-money. The self-eu 
with which he winds up his letter to the Times does not say 
for his modesty. He tells us, in a quotation sew to all classical 
readers who have forgotten the Latin Grammar, that his great 


delight is 
“ Nil conscire sibi, et nullé pallescere culpA.” 
er him little for the 
bly hi 


No doubt his conscience pri ae of the 
y his cheek pales not at the indignant 


Horfield lease, and proba 


denunciation of his conduct by l’arliament and the press! 
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astical Duties and Revenues Act, this bishop held 
a commendam with his bishopric of 1,700/. a-year. 
Now this an Act of Parliament recently passed 
would have compelled him to give up, if he had 
shown that the income of his see amounted at that 
time to 5,000/. a-year. Accordingly, he stated it 
to the Commissioners at 3,125/. The average net 
annual value of his see for fourteen years 
since then has been actually 5,5521.; so that he 
kept this his full bishop's income and his com- 
mendam too, making on an average 7,282/. a-year. 
This amounts in fourteen years to an excess of no 
less than 21,9457. over and above his stated par- 
liamentary income of 5,Q00/. a-year. 

So much for four bishops of fourteen years’ 
standing ' 

We now turn to the bishops of seven years stand- 
ing, most of them, be it observed, Whig appoint- 
ments, The Bishop of Woreester (Dr. Pepys) com- 


plained bitterly to the Commissioners, in 1544, of 


his net income being taken at 7,300/. a- year, which, 
as his income was fixed by Parliament at 5,000/. 
a-year, involved a contribution to the episcopal fund 

2 30! )/, a-year ; and he was even so undignified as 
to threaten the Commissioners that nothing but “a 
judgment and execution should make him pay this 
sum.” 

Since then, he has actually received (after paying, 
under threat of “on proc eedings, the Commis- 
missioners’ “little bill”) 4077. a-year, being 
4,407/. more than his stated parliamentary income; 
making 30,8407. abstracted, by this prelate alone, 
beyond what Parliament ever intended he should: 
receive. This man is the brother of the late Lord | 
Chancellor (Cottenham), who notoriously disre- 
garded, in his legal appointments, all claims of | 
previous forensic ability, and was therefore scarcely | 
to be expected to refrain from a job when so rich | 
a bishopric was the prize, and his own brother the | 
intended ree ipie nt. 

We have drawn special attention to four bishops, 
as being the largest, and therefore most flagrant, | 
instances of prelatical greediness. We will now 
average these results in a tabular form, adding to 
them an account of the individual and agcregate | 
sums which seven other bishops have actually 


received during the last seven years, and se tting | 
opposite to each the sum which Parliame mt de-| 


termined should be the future incomes of the 
respective sees. We publish the names of these 
prelates in conjunction with their acts, for which 
we have the authority of the Parliamentary papers 
before referred to, because it 
people of England should know and mark the men 
who could thus, for filthy lucre, in the indignant 
words of the first of satirists—“P ropter vitam, 
v_vendi perde re causas.” 

Incomes of four bishops for the fourteen years 

preceding 1851 :— 


Income Excess over | 

Name of bishop. Bishopric. _ tixed by Actually Parliamentary 

Parliament. received. income. 
Dr. Blomfield. London ...... £10,000 £217,259 77,2: 39 
Dr. Maltby Durham ...... 8,000 191,658 79,658 
Dr. Sumner... Winchester... 7,000 151,166 53,166 
Dr. Monk...... Gloncester and 

Bristol 5,000 91,945 


21,948 





£30,000 =£652,031 £232,031 


is fitting that the 
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Incomes of seven bishops for the seven years pre- 





ceding 1851 :-— 

_ Income Actually porto over 

Name ot bishop. Bishopric. fixed by received in income, iz 
Parliament. seven yrs, seven yrs. 

Dr. Pepys...... Worcester ... £5,000 £65,849 £30 849 
Dr. Th. iriwall.. St. Davids... 4,500 39,000 7.623 

Drs. Hinds and . 

Allen ...... Norwich...... 4,500 39,571 7.071 
Dr. Denison... Salisbury..... 5,000 41,958 6,958 
Dr.Wilberforee Oxford ...... 5,000 26,910 1910 
Dr. Murray ... Rochester... 5,000 21,480 1.439 
Dr. Gilbert ... Chichester... 4,200 30,625 1,295 
£33,200 £265,393 £57,116 

It thus appears that the four first bishops couly 





not be content with 30,Q00/. a-year, or 420,000; 
in fourteen years, but they must abstract trom the 
patrimony of the Church an excess of 232,031/! 
And that the seven latter bishops could not be 
content with 32,200/. a-year, or 235,400/. in seven 
years, but they must abstract from the patrimony 
of the Church an excess of 57,116/.! 

| Now this excess represents in woe instance an 
excess of so many thousand pounds beyond the 
lsum which (at least, as respect those bishops ap 
pointed since 1836) the Legislature intended they 
should receive—an excess of 80 many thousand 
pounds beyond the sum which they the umselves had 
held out the exper ‘tation of receivin; v—All @XCess 
of so many thousand ponnds beyond the sum which 
they had themselves stated the bishops of those 
| respective sees ought to receive—an excess of so 
many thousand pounds beyond the sum which they 
had expressly recomme nded that future bishops of 
those sees should receive—and last, not least, an 
excess of so many thousand pounds ‘ey ‘ond what 
the people of England had been led, in their sim- 
_ plicity, to believe that their spiritual rulers would 
receive ! 

It cannot be denied that great facilities have 
been afforded for all these misdoings, | Vv the very 
objectionable method of supplying much of the 
Income of the prelates from the imposition of fines 
onthe renewal of Church leases. ‘These leases, in 
the case of the bishops, have been for ages granted 
ng floating periods of three lives ; a sum of ‘money, 
by way of fine, being paid by the lessee to the 
existing bishop, for the privilege of putting in 

another life so soon as one dropped, It is obvious 
| “0 at the income derived from such a source wust 
| 





be fluctuating and uncertain, particularly as many 
an unworthy prelate refused to renew (or, what is 
called, “ ran his life” against the lessees), until two 
lives in the lease had dropped ; then, by buying 
up the remaining interest of the lessee, which he 
eould generally, in such circumstances, get cheap, 
and by regranting the lease to a friend for three 
new young lives, he could secure the property ® 
his own family for a period, on an average, 
between eighty and ninety years, not to mention 
the conse quent impoverishment of his successor i2 
the see. There was here a great moral wrong 
effected to the lessees ; for these leases have beet, 
to the knowledge of the Church, made the subject 
of mortgages and family settlements, and m 
| capital has been invested in the property by 
| lessee on the faith of their continued ren 
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A Commission was appointed by the Govern- 
ment, during the last session of Parliament, to in- 
vestigate the whole subject, with special reference 
to the object of “securing to the archbishops and 
bishops fixed instead of fluctuating incomes.” This 
Commission unanimously recommended the en- 
franchisement of the property in the hands of the 
lessees, by converting the fines into a fixed rent- 
charge. ‘Che terms upon which they proposed 
this should be done were more advantageous to the 
Church than those of the kindred measure of the 
commutation of the tithes, which adopted the 
principle of the uti possidetis, securing to the tithe- | 
owners, for the future, what they had actually | 
enjoyed during the past ; for the Church Leasehold | 
Commission recommended that much more should 
be annually secured to the Church. A similar 
measure has already been carried into effect in 
Ireland. Accordingly, a bill was brought into the | 
House of Lords, a few weeks since, by Lord 
Carlisle, to give effect to the recommendations of | 
the Commissioners. 
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dence? Accordingly, the poor working clergy 


were unceremoniously tossed overboard, and it was 


decided that the overflowings of the episcopal 
incomes should, after providing for the augmenta- 
tion of the poorer sees, be applied only to the in- 
crease of episcopal comforts and luxuries. This 
fund was, therefore, aptly enough designated as 
“the Episcopal Fund.” But the deans and chap- 
ters had no powerful friends in Parliament to take 
their part ; they had nothing to plead for them but 
the well-known facts of “their statutes being still 
observed,” and “the solemnity of oaths, of which 
the obligation was deeply felt and the sanctity 
revered.” For once, however, these stereotyped 
phrases were valued by Parliament at their true 
worth; and accordingly, the revenues of the sup- 
pressed canonries, and the parings of the fat dean- 
eries, were thrown into a common hotchpot for 
the benefit of the starving curates—the Legislature, 
in this instance, not feeling the same difficulty in 
reducing the enbonpoint of a dean that Lord Byron 


The reader will easily divine, | did in the case of Dudu, possibly because the for- 


’ y | . . . . 
by what has gone before, that such a measure mer had not to deal in its Pygmalion capacity 
would ill suit our fine-clutching bishops; and) with so faultless an original. 


accordingly, the Archbishop of Canterbury (brother 
to the Bishop of Winchester, who is shown in the 
parliamentary returns to have fingered in one year 
fines to the amount of 20,000/.) and the Bishop of | 
London denounced this most salutary measure as | 
“a robbery of the Church !” 











Thinner she might have been, and yet searce lose; 
Yet, after all, 'twould puzzle to say where 
It would not spoil some separate charm fo pare. 


This latter fund was called “the Common Fund :” 


and we are bound to say that the Commissioners 


have, for the most part, well and worthily applied 
it, 192 poor livings having been augmented out 
The third capital error in the constitution of the | of tie proceeds. We say for the most part ; and we 
Ecclesiastical Commission was in the forming two | thus qualify our commendation because we un- 
distinct funds—the Episcopal Fund, and the Com- | derstand complaints have been made that those 

_livings of which the bishops are patrons have had 


mon F'und—instead of forming these two into one. | , ee ; 
‘somewhat more than their share of this commis- 


Quis tulerit Gracchos de seditione querentes ? 


This was another “artful dodge” on the part of | 
the episeopally-constituted Commission ; and as it | 
isnot, we believe, very generally understood, we | 
will proceed to explain it. Having once sanc- |‘ 
tioned the principle that the property of the Church |! 
might be re-distributed by Parliament, most men , 
of plain sense would have arrived at the conclu- | ( 
sou that the bleedings of the episcopal apoplexy, c 
or at least some of the crumbs which fell from the | 
Well-furnished prelatical tables, should be applied | § 
0 helping the leanness of those by whose efforts | 
alone any lingering respect was preserved for the 
Establishment ; in other words, that the surplus 
ucome of the richer sees, after paying the bishops | ; 





What they themselves considered a proper stipend, | 
should be devoted to relieving the much, and, we | ‘ 
‘ear, justly complained of spiritual destitution of | G 
populous places. So, at least, thought many sim- 
pe aud sincere Churehmen ; but they were wrong. 
What matters it that a curate, with a wife and ten 
children, is made to wear out his existence in a/o 
‘ain attempt to perform the duties of a parish 
“sting with vice and population, on a paltry 
“pend of SOM a-year, if the rivales Divorum 
mame hot the finest of linen wherewith to form 
= sleeves, and the brightest of purple where- 
“#4 to clothe their cnshions?—still lees if they 


L 


““ve hot country palaces suitable to their state, | Ey 


sional manna. 


Having thus effected this most unjustifiable dis- 
inction between the Episcopal Fund and the Com- 
non lund, we will now show, from the report 
tself, how much of the patrimony of the Church 
in addition to what we have shown they have 
pecially pocketed) the bishops have succeeded in 


diverting to the mundane purposes of building 


umptuous palaces and laying out splendid de- 


mesnes for themselves. 


Between the years 1837 and 1850 it appears 


that nearly 70,0002. has been abstracted from the 
| Episcopal Fund to accomplish these unworthy ob- 
jects ; we subjoin the first five items, taken from 
he report presented in this session to Parliament. 


loucester and Bristol.—TJvwards the costof £ s d 
Stapleton-house . ° ‘ ‘ 1072 14 LO 
incoln.—Towards purchase money of an 
estate, and providing house of residence 
(i.e. building a palace) . ° ° ° 
xford.—Building chapel, and additiona! bed- 
rooms; with other improvements to the 


6,212 6 6 


house and demesne , , : - 4800 0 0 
Ripon.—House of residence (ic., pelace) . 14,621 15) G 
Worcester. — Repairs of Hartlebury Castle,&e. 7000 UO OU 


But this is not all. It appears from the above 


report that besides these sums drawn from the 


jiscopal Fund, upwards of 60,000/. has been, 


‘md extensive enough to accommodate staying/during the same period, raised by sale and 
ienation of part of the permanent property of the 


Cy . ® . . . 
‘Mipany to relieve the tedium of diocesan resi- | al 
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sees for the same purpose of well housing the 
bishops. We subjoin the items of these transac- 
tions :-— 


£ 
Bath and Wells Palace, alterations. ° 4,000 
Exeter ditto : ° . ° 3,500 
Hereford, stables! ‘ 800 


Rochester, new palace and 258 acres of 
demesne lands. ° . 28,157 





Gloucester and Bristol,new palace. 23,627 
Lineoln, new palace and de mesne 52,194 
Oxford, ditto ditto ° 6,500 
Ripon, ditto ditto . 14,621 
Worcester, alterations ° ; ‘ 7,000 

£140,399 


The only alteration we have made in copying 
these items from the report is, that of changing the 
Commissioners’ word “ house” to the more appro- 
priate one of “ palace.” 


“ Apparet domus intus,et alria longa patescunt.” 
VirG., Geo. 


The general result may be thus shortly stated :-— 


Taken from the Church by four bishops in four - 

teen years, over and above the incomes of 

their respective sees fixed by Act of Parlia- 

ment ‘ . . ‘ ; £23 2,031 
Ditto, ditto, by seven bishops in seven years 57,116 
Taken from the Church by the Ecclesiastical 


Commissioners to build palaces for bishops 140,300 


Total abstracted from the poorer clergy £521,546 


That is, more than half-a-million of money, in 
addition to the splendid incomes allowed them by 
the Legislature ! 

As a lamentable contrast to all this, we will now 
arrange in a tabular form the uncontradicted 
statement of the Marquis of Blandford, when, on 
the Ist July last, he brought before the House of 
Commons the state of spiritual destitution in 








England. 

Parish. Popula- Charch 
tion. Accomodation. 

St. Anne’s, Limehouse 25,121 2,000 
St. John's, Waterloo-road 80,000 3,560 
St. Martin's, Birmingham 45,000 3.900 
St. George, Southwark . 50,000 4,650 
St. Giles’s, Durham 5,000 300 
Middlesburgh . 10,000 600 
A O,863 hoo 
Swansea. . . . « -« 30,000 2,500 
201,084 18,010 


These are only a few selected instances, pro- 
bably the most flagrant; they by no means show 
anything like the mass of spiritual destitution in 
the kingdom. 

Again, to put the matter in another point of 
view, we will quote the noble lord’s own words on 
the occasion above referred to :— 


He had selected 1:51 parishes in England and Wales, 
containing a population in 1541 of 3,072,850 persons, from 
which he deducted 450,000 as the number of Dissenters, 
and made no allowance for the increase in the population 
since Is41. In those parishes there were only 54 
churches; and, calculating that each church would contain 
3000 persons, there were 1,893,852 who were left without 
any opportunity of entering into the House of God! Let 
them also compare the number of working clergy with the 





population, and they would find a very similar result. It 
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was generally admitted that 2000 persons were as many 
as any one clergyman couldefficiently attend to; and, 

this supposition, there being only 14] clergymen to serve 
the population of which he had spoken, there was in these 
thirteen great parishes a deficiency of 237 clergymen! Upon 
the same supposition, there was in Manchester a defie; 

of 52 clergymen; in Liverpool, of 9-3; in Leeds, of 29; in 
Sheffield, of 21; in Welverhampton, of 22; in 9 word 
there was no great town or populous district throughoat 
the country in which this most painful deficiency of 
spiritual superintendence did not prevail. 

But these statements touch only one part of the 
evil ; they say nothing of the numberless miserable 
and wretched curates who are toiling, in every 
part of England, in silent and uncomplaining use. 
fulness—visiting the sick, whispering in the dull. 
ing ear of Death the words of hope which can 
alone win its pleased attention, and teaching, by 
their precept and example, the lowly and believing 
heart of the poor man to endure, with patient 
submission, his hard lot of poverty and of neglect, 
Verily, the reward of these men is not in the good 
things of this world; and, generally speaking, we 
believe them, as a class, much too pure-hearted to 
envy the proud prelates their royal marri 
and their aristocratic christenings, their splendid 
palaces and their fashionable banquets; nay, we 
believe the poor foot-sore curate can view with 
complacency the well-stuffed carriages and pow- 
dered lacqueys of these Successors of the Apostles, 
sweeping, in the season, down Bond-street or 
Regent-street, and vying in elegance and splendour 
with the first peers of the realm. Happier far 
than these modern Sardanapali is the lowly 
labourer in the Lord’s vineyard, with his thread- 
bare coat and his day of toil, he of whom it may 


be truly said— 





potiores 
Herculis erumnas credat sevosque labores— 


et ceenis, et pluma Sardanapali. 
Juv., Sat. x. 





Now, we venture to assert that nearly the whole 
of the spiritual wants of the Church might have 
been well and efficiently provided for had the 
Government possessed sufficient firmness to resitt, 
at its outset, the insidious proposition of the 
bishops for separating these two funds, and had the 
most crying evil been first provided for before 
the Commissioners thought of building episcopal 
palaces, or of continuing to a cabal of greedy 
bishops incomes more than double of what are 
paid to the Prime Minister of the land, or to the 
hard-worked judges of the superior courts. 
effeets of all this were shadowed forth by Mr. 
Horsman in a passage of so much intrinsic beauty, 
and of such pleading eloquence, that we cannot 
avoid quoting his words : 

Take the quarter of a million which had gone into the 
pockets of three prelates alone ; consider how many clergy- 
men and churches that money might have provided ; com 
sider to how many poor cottages it might have b 
home the blessings of religious truths ; and when he 7% 
told that the bishops whom he attacked were ol 


——— 





* The nation is under the deepest obligation to Mr. Horsmas 
and Sir B. Hall for having so prominently brought the conduct 
the bishops before the House of Commons. We venture to 

that these two gentlemen have done more in a ag oy years © 
further the cause of real religion in the country than the whale 
bench of bishops has done in the present centary. 
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. he would ask what was the number of persons old 
eae who had been deprived, in their last moments, 
of the blessings of divine instruction, who had seen their 
sinking into vice, their families dispersed, their 
seat as criminals to penal settlements, to the hulks, 
or: the gibbet, and they themselves sent down broken- 
toasted to the grave? How many of these poor families 
might have been saved from ruin if that which was be- 
geathed for the special purpose by the benevolence of 
es generations had not been by the bishops of the 
‘shed Church diverted from it—if they themselves 
sad not been the devastators, the robbers, and the plun- 
derers of the r, whom it was their divine mission to 
‘jemif they had not themselves done injury to the 
Church, and if they themselves had not destroyed the con- 
édence in that truthof which they were the appointed guides, 
ui of which they ought to have been the divine teachers. 
Debate in the House of Commons, July 17th, 1851. 
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presented by 530,000/., devoted in those ten years 
to the landable objects of the augmentation of poor 
livings, the providing of parsonage-houses, and the 
endowment of new districts where the population 
most required it; nor do we find any fault with 
the principle under which the Commissioners have 
proceeded, which appears to have been to raise 
the income of the incumbent to 150/. when the 
population exceeds 2000; 12U0/. when it exceeds 
1000; 100/. when it exceeds 500, and 80/7. when 
it falls below 500. 

The total number of livings thus augmented is 
192, and the total actual amount of permanent 
annual augmentations to the clergy is 11,3712 
O si sic omnia! And why not sic omnia? We 








These practices at length became so flagrant | answer that much blame herein is due to the cul- 


chat even the ostrich stomachs of the Whig 
Ministry could digest them no longer; and ac- 
cordingly, justice was at length done to the Church 
by a statute of last session, which finally abolished 
the distinction between, and effected the complete 
fasion of, the two funds—all we shall observe of 
which tardy measure of justice is, that if it was 
right to do this last session of Parliament, it ought 
‘9 have been done fourteen years ago, before a 
quarter of a million had been irretrievably ravished 
from the cause of spiritual destitution by these 
modern Harry the Eighths. 

We have contrasted the conduct of the bishops 
with their treatment of the poorer clergy, we will 
now remind them of a more awful contrast. Almost 
presciently for the present times, the Divine 
Founder of the Christian religion delivered the fol- 
lowing injunction to the twelve disciples, when he 
sent them forth on their world-historical mission :— 

“Take nothing for your journey, neither staves, 
nor scrip, neither bread, neither money, neither 
have two coats a-piece.”—St. Luke ix. 3. 

And again, when he appointed the seventy, he 
cxclaimed— 

_ “Go your ways: behold, I send you forth as 
ambs among wolves. Carry neither purse, nor 
“rip, nor shoes.” —St. Luke x. 3, 4. 

Doubtless, it is by acting up to the spirit of these 
structions that the bishops hope to make the 
people of England believe implicitly in the doc- 
inne of apostolical succession, as exemplified in 
their own persons. : 

We now proceed to the more pleasing task of 
tating the doings of the Commissioners in respect 
of the “Common Fund” from 1840 until October, 
1850, when the “Episcopal Fund” at length 
jomed it with its tributary waters. 

; income, which became vested in the 
“mmissioners of those cathedral preferments, 
snecure rectories, &c., which were suppressed 
ease useless, appears to have produced in that 
jetiod @ sum, in round numbers, of 440,0002.; 
aad the “bleedings” of the over-plethoric dean- 
nie and canonries, 42,0007. The per contra 
~ sunt makes, however, large deductions from 
7 items ; 185.0007. appears to have been paid 
“\Tespect of cathedral preferments,” 47,000/. in 
“gmentation” of the revenues of deans and 
» and 23,0000. those of archdeaconries. 

really useful part of the Commission is re- 


pable remissness of the Government. In the de- 
bates which have taken place in the House of 
Commons since the publication of the fatal blue 
books, Lord John Russell has either remained 
doggedly silent, or has risen only to offer a sort 
of half apology for the bishops whenevcr he saw a 
chance of doing so. In the kindred case of the 
Rochester School, brought forward in the Honse 
of Commons on the 4th July by Mr. Mowatt, 
though not venturing directly to controvert the 
arguments, or to impugn the facts, of that hon. 
member, yet he endeavoured, with true juste 
milieu Whiggism, to throw as much cold water 
as he could on the further progress of the ques- 
tion. In this instance, at least, Pope's sketch o 
the character of Addison is wonderfully descrip 
tive of the bearing of the Premier towards eccle- 
siastical reformers : 

Damn with faint praise—assent with civil leer— 

And, without sneering, teach the rest to sneer; 

Willing to wound, but yet afraid to strike— 

Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike. 
Bitterly, for the sake of the venerable Establishe 
ment herself, do we lament all this; for much we 
fear, if she be not at once thoroughly and seareh- 
ingly reformed, the Church of England wille re 
long be numbered with the things which heve 
been—the Star Chamber, the rotten boroughs, end 
the Corn-laws! This, we think, would be one of 
the greatest calamities that could befall the nation; 
for we are fully alive to the advantages, even in a 
temporal point of view, of having a gentleman 
and a man of education resident in every parish, 
to diffuse throughout the land the blessings of 
Christianity and of civilisation ; and we would not 
object to a moderate sum being paid to one 
amongst the number, distinguished for his wisdom, 
his piety, and his moral character, to guide and 
superintend his less eminent brethren. This was 
the ancient—alas! it is far from the modern— 
episcopacy. But unless, in this instance at least, 
we return to the wisdom of our ancestors, and 
unless reform of the Church be forthwith 
undertaken in the old spirit by a body of men 
very different from the present bishops and their 
nominees of the Ecclesiastical Commission, we fear 
that, as in the instance of France, ten ages of faith 
may be sapped in a generation. We would insure 
to every clergyman an income of between 2002 


and 3001, a-year, and to every bishop one between 
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20007. and 3000/. These incomes would, doubt-| Infant Baptism and Prevenient Grace, Fearfy 
less, make it further expedient to “relieve” the indeed, would be the condition of the human rane 
latter from their attendance in Parliament, andj if the salvation of every peasant depended yp, 
thus to do away with one great excuse that exists, his arriving at a right conclusion on such knot : 
at present for their deserting their dioceses for half} questions. Instead of all this, which, under ¢ 
the year, and vying in show and luxury with the! present system, is the mere amusement and ‘ome 
first of the London aristocracy. But, in exchange,| ment of overpaid indolence, we should haye a 


the Church of England would become really be-| ministers and prelates paying more attention to 


loved and respected, and her learned men would| the practical duties of religion, and at length reg. 
not waste their time and exhaust their energies! lising the hitherto somewhat vain boast of th 
in debating such trifles as whether flowers and’ Establishment, that she is, and was intended to he 


Ne, 
candles tend to adorn or degrade the House of! “ The Poor Man's Church.” 


God, or such mystical and abstruse points as | 


FINE 
THE 


Ix our recent notice of the Exhibition of the Royal 

Academy we passed shortly over the works of 

Messrs. Millais, Hunt, and Collins. We did so 

because we think that silence is. the most fitting 

reproof for obtrusive folly and conceit; but as Mr. 

Ruskin has thought fit to throw down the gauntlet | 
on their behalf, we feel it incumbent upon us to} 
take it up, and to state shortly in what respects we | 
hold that these gentlemen offend against the true | 
principles of art. We shall offer no disclaimer of 
umlerrating their talent: what talent they possess 
they devote to pernicious objects. We shall ex- 
press no respect for their opinions: we hold them 
to be utterly heretical and damnable. But we 
think that their example may be eminently useful 
in showing what should be avoided. They have 
vibbeted themselves as the voluntary martyrs of 
conceit, affectation, and ignorance. These are | 
hard words, but we are prepared to justify them ;) 
to do so, however, we must, at the risk of being | 





trite and common-place, state plainly, and freed | 


from all the jargon of art, some of the fundamental 


principles which no painter should ever lose sight’ 
St. Paul in a common sailmaker or of St, Peter™ 


of. 

Painting is an art both imitative and creative. 
It attains its highest perfection in those works in 
which the powers of imitation and creation are 
jointly developed to the greatest degree ; its hum- 
blest aspect is, when the creative merges and dis- 
appears in the imitative faculty of the artist. 
Raphael's cartoon of “Paul preaching at Athens” 
is a familiar example of the one, a daguerreotype. 
is the most apt illustration of the other extreme; 
or, as it may be objected that the latter is not a 
painting, take a portrait by Denner, which will do 
nearly as well to illustrate what we mean: and to 
avoid all questions as to the unfairness of a com- 
parison between history and portrait, take instead 
of the cartoon any portrait by Velasquez, Titian, 
Rubens, Rembrandt, or Reynolds. Perhaps por- 
trait is the department of art which most aptly 
illustrates our meaning; it is the department most 
essentially imitative, yet dependant for its excel- 
lence equally with all other branches on the crea- 
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tive mind of the artist. The portrait reflects the 
mind of the artist as well as the features of the 
sitter; and this renders even the most ordinary ané 
commonplace subjects delightful on the canvas: 
though if any art could be discovered which would 
fix the reflection of the original as rendered in « 
mirror, it would be utterly worthless. 

The generation who sat to Reynolds were pr- 
bably in no respect more beautiful than their grand- 
children, and the fidelity of Rembrandt leaves 
in no doubt as to the quality of the subjects of his 
magnificent portraits. In both it is the creative 
not the imitative faculty in the mind of the artis 
that has conferred immortality on the work. When 
the painter undertakes the duty of the poet or the 
historian, the truth of what we have been saying 
becomes more apparent—most of all when the sab- 
ject with which he deals is divine, awful, or 
mysterious. ‘There is no historical evidence thi 
the apostles bore any outward indication in their 
forms or faces of their divine mission, yet how 
offensive, how monstrous, would be the error © 
that artist who should seek the fitting type & 


a fisherman! The duty of the painter when be 
deals with these subjects is, to give material form 
and colour, to render palpable to the outward sen 
the image created in the mind by the grandest am 
holiest associations. When the Redeemer of th 
world was made man, He took upon Himself all the 
physical infirmities of humanity ; He hungere! 
and He thirsted, He was subject to pain and to dé 
case; yet so strong are our associations with th 
Sacred Name that it is impossible to connect it wi 
the ordinary every-day ills and infirmities of Iie 
without shrinking from the attempt. Let any® 
our readers who doubt this try the experime™ 
Mr. Millais plunges headlong into this revoltit 
absurdity when he represents the infant Chins 
under the semblance of an unhealthy, unwase 
whining brat, scratching itself against rusty 
in a carpenter's shop in the Seven Dials. - 

There is exhibited this year at the Brits 
Institution a small picture by Annibale Cam 
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elied “Le Raboteur.” The subject is the same | 
as Mr. Millais’ picture of last year. The com- 

ition is the simplest possible. St. Joseph marks 
> with the common chalk line ; the infant 
Saviour holds the end of the line ; the Virgin sits | 
by sewing. Such are the materials in the hands 
of the master; now mark how he treats them. 
The child is the principal figure. ‘The purity of 
childhood, the grace of youth, the thoughtful dig- 
nity of manhood, all adorn that figure. The light 
of Divinity beams from the face; the hands fall 
naturally into a cross; the attitude and the red 
line awaken holy and awful associations; the 
Virgin pauses from her work, and contemplates 
with divine resignation the future destiny of her 
sop. St. Joseph is at the same time venerable and 
reverential ; he only of the group does not partake 
of the Divine essence, he alone sees no further 
than the present hour. Such is the mode in which 
a4 master treats these simple materials. There is 
not more difference between the violin in the 
hands of Paganini and the same instrument in 
those of the vilest scraper in a village alehouse, | 
than between the carpenter's shop of Caracci and 
that of Mr. Millais. 

The same grovelling taste has induced Mr. 
Millais to select a stumpy maid-of-all-work as the 
model for the daughter of Noah, and Mr. Hunt a 
stale and withered virgin of five-and-forty as the 
prototype of Silvia, a loutish plough-boy (for no | 
stretch of imagination can conceive female charms 
to lurk beneath the fantastical dress in which he 
las shrouded those clumsy limbs) as the represen-_ 
tative of Julia, and for Proteus the veriest sneak 
that ever lied for six and eight pence in a low, 
attorney's office, which, by the way, Mr. Ruskin | 
justifies on the ground that Proteus “ warn't no | 
gentleman, and didn't behave himself as sich,” a 
lame excuse, though ingenious. We are not dis- 
posed to go at any length into the question whether, | 
under certain given circumstances, the crude 
colours, rigid outlines, and abrupt lights and 
shadows of these pictures might be produced in 
uature. ‘The most unpractised eye will detect the 
gross Inconsistency between the brilliancy of the 
light on the drapery and straw in “The Return of 
the Dove to the Ark,” and the utter opacity of the 
background. ; 

It is difficult, where an artist's taste leads him to | 
select models as nearly approaching to deformity | 
a8 possible, to say how many of the defects of} 
drawing, anatomy, and proportion, are due to 
uature, how many to the artist ; they are, however, 
sufficiently numerous to satisfy the claims of both. 

Tn Lord Ellesmere’s collection, there are two 
Pettires which tell to anyone who will study them 
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with diligence the story of the works of the two 
men of whom they are portraits, and by whom 
they are painted— Velasquez and Rembrandt. Each 
is the concentration of the genius of the country 
and the man. The Spaniard, haughty, chivalrous, 
poetical, his dark eye flashing with genius, his 
features chiselled to the utmost degree of refine- 
ment consistent with manly vigour, his black hair 
and moustache flowing in glossy curls, polished as 
his rapier, living in the glory of the past, radiant 
with the beams of a sun that is setting. The 
Dutchman, proud, independent, brave, indomitable, 
roughly hammered out of the sternest and toughest 
materials on the anvil of necessity, equally ready 
to do battle with the ocean for the strip of ground 
on which he stands, and to open his gates and call 
in the defeated element to overwhelm his country 
for the protection of his freedom. These men 
painted Nature, painted her faithfully and humbly, 
and as they saw her. But with what eyes did they 
see her? They saw her with the same eyes with 
which Burns saw the daisy and the 


burr-thistle spreading wide 
Amang the bearded bean. 





Not as Mr. Collins saw his passion-flower, or 
Mr. Hunt his crushed toad-stoo!s, or Mr. Millais 
his straw and shavings. Who would give two- 
pence for a daguerreotype of the whole court of 
aldermen, or a short-hand writer’s note of the con- 
versation of a lot of drunken beggars in a Scotch 
yot-house ? Let Rembrandt paint the one, and 
on report the other, and we have pictures 
which Lombard-street could not purchase, and 
lyrics which Pindar never equalled. 

There is no need to go back to the giants of 
old. If conceit and affectation have not sealed the 
eyes of the pre-Raphaelites too effectually, let them 
look round at the works of men of the present day. 
Let them stand reverentially by the easel of the 
veteran Mulready and watch his hand as he traces 
Nature’s own forms on his immortal canvass. Let 
them humbly try to catch some faint reflection of 
the glorious effulgence shed from the brush of Etty ; 
let them drink deep of the dews of Constable, lave 
in the stream and bask in the sunshine of Creswick, 
read history with Maclise and Cope, novels and 
poetry with Leslie, trace the mountain-stream 
with Lee, pluck the fruits of Lance and the flowers 
of Bartholomew, make friends with all Landseer’s 
“Leasties,” rest and refresh in the village hostel 
with Goodall and, returuing to the drawing-rooms 
of London or Edinburgh, learn grace from Rich- 


mond aad truth and vigour from Watson Gordon, 


If they have sense enough left to do this, there 
may be some hope for them yet. 
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A Voyage from Leith to Lapland ; or, Pictures of 
Scandinavia in 1850. Wirttiam Herron. 


Two vols. London: Richard Bentley. 1851. 


Tne account that lately appeared in the morning 

pers of the journey to Copenhagen undertaken 
by the intelligent gentlemen on the staff of the 
daily press enhances the interest of these very 
interesting volumes. It is strange that Scandinavia, 
rich in so many associations, the great nursery of 
tradition and tale, the land of the hardy Norse, 
should hitherto have remained comparatively un- 
explored even in these days when so few amongst 
us have not made the grand tour. The present 
work and the publication of the spirited narrative 
to which we have alluded will, in our opinion, go 
far towards inducing our wandering fellow-coun- 
trymen to visit climes inhabited by a race so much 
akin to our own, alike in language, morals, and 
customs. 

Our anthor speaks of the Danes, their character 
and institutions, in terms of the most unqualified 
enthusiasm. According to his account, Copen- 
hagen is free from those plague-spots that mar the 
glories of other capitals in the shape of mendicancy 
and vice. In this respect Denmark presents a 
striking and laudable contrast with her neighbour, 
Sweden, whose admitted profligacy Mr. Hurton 
does more than hint at. One of the most inte- 
resting chapters relating to Denmark is that which 
treats of literature and literary men. We are told 
that the Danes are astonished at the predilection 
felt in our country for the works of Hans Christian 
Andersen, as they consider him, although a highly- 
ty man, still as possessing genius of a far less 
ofty order than belongs to such men as Oehlen- 
schlager. Now, except to the German scholar, 
the works of the latter are almost a sealed mystery 
in England. In his own country he is regarded 





as but little inferior to Shakspeare. It is curious 
to find that the Swedes are equally surprised at 
our partiality for the works of Miss Bremer; and 
we own to sharing such surprise—another illus- 
tration of the old adage, that a prophet, to be 
believed in, must ply his trade in a foreign land. 
That Denmark is as willing to encourage as she is 
able to appreciate merit, whether in literature or 
art, appears from the pleasing fact, that stipends 
are granted from the public funds to enable young 
sculptors, authors, and painters to travel. But for 
this truly paternal system, the name of Bertel 
Thorwaldsen had never filled the world with 
wonder. We subjoin an extract from the life of 
Thorwaldsen whilst prosecuting his studies at 
Rome, thanks to the sums so liberally allowed him 
by his country for this purpose. We give the 
extract with the greater pleasure as it reflects so 
much credit on a gifted countryman of our own. 


And so Bertel Thorwaldsen bade adieu to Denmark— 
bade an eternal adieu on earth to his weeping parents— 
bade adieu to his first love, she who, half a century later, 
sate, a withered old woman, at a window past which his 
corpse was carried, followed by a nation as mourners! 


He arrived at Rome—he studied, he toiled, he grew heart: 
sick, he grew home-sick; his three years had long since 
expired, and he had yet earned no fame. His boxes wer 
packed, and he was almost in. the very act of start a 
his return, when Hope, the rich Englishman—Hope, the 
author of “ Anastasius’”—Hope, the noble-hearted 

of young artists—Hope (auspicious name!) entered the 
little atelier, and saw the poor struggling young Scuiptor’s 
unfinished statue of “ Jason with the Fleece.” He 

it. Thorwaldsen unpacked his boxes, and remained jg 
Italy for three-and-twenty years. In that space of tims 
his fame extended over the world, for he produced master. 
piece after masterpiece, and princes and kings became bis 
intimate personal friends. 


But, not to linger in Denmark, let us conyey 
the reader to a land where art and science are gs 
yet unknown, where man is to be met with almost 
in his primitive condition. We are in Lapland, 
and here is a description of her sons :— 


The beautiful lines on the Laplanders in Thomson's 
“Seasons” are well known; but had Thomson seep 
these “‘tents’’—had he seen these “kind, unblemished 
wives,” these “spotless swains,” these “ blooming daugh- 
ters,”’ actually engaged in their daily occupations, as | 
have done, he would have paused before he had dubbed 
them “a thrice happy race.’’ ‘Too true is it that “dis 
tance lends enchantment to the view,” und one cannot but 
smile at the line wherein the poet tells us that the Laps 
“ask no more than simple nature gives,’’ as in the context 
he evidently infers that they despise all but what their own 
herds supply. What is the unvarnished fact? It is this. 
Walk up to a Lap, uncouthly squatted before his tent, and 
his very first salutation is made by stretching forth a tawny 
hand, and demanding in a candle whining mendicant 
tone, “ Tabac” or “ Brende” (tobacco, or brandy). The 
very first Lap I saw importunately begged a couple of 
Norsk skillings of me for drikke penge (drink-money). 


Our traveller witnesses the process of catching 
and securing the herd of rein-deer preparatory to 
driving them to their quarters. 


The herd was now driven within the inclosure, and all 
outlets secured. I stood in the midst of the animated 
jostling mass of reins, Laps, and dogs. I found mysell 
naturally an object of curiosity to the tribe, who que 
tioned the youth and girl whom I had accompanied to the 
spot concerning me; and, from the glances the Laps cat 
on me, and exchanged with one another, it was clear that 
I was regarded with some degree of suspicion, for they 


evidently considered I must have some secret ultere 


object in visiting them. The Lapponic language is % 
liquid as the purest Italian, but it always struck me & 


_ being pervaded with a plaintive, melancholy, wailing tone. 


Anxious to conciliate my Lappish friends, I addressed # 


few words of Norwegian to one after another, but a shake 


of the head and a dull glowring stare was the only answet 
I got. At length, finding one who appeared a pri 
man of the commonwealth, who spoke Norwegian Vey 
well, I made him understand that a desire to see ah 
reins had alone drawn me to the spot. He exchangeds 
few amicable “ Ja, Ja’s’’ with me, but was too intent @ 
the great business of the day to say much. 

Throwing my wet stockings and shoes aside, I walked 
about bare-legged among the throng, bent on seeing 
that was to be seen. The first thing to be done was @ 
secure the restive reins. Selecting a long thong or 
a Lap took a turn of both ends round his left hand, 
then gathered what sailors call the bight in loose folds 
in his right. He now singled out a rein, and threw! 
bight with unerring aim over the antlers of the vict® 
Sometimes the latter made no resistance, but ge 
no sooner did it feel the touch of the thong, than it broke 
away from the spot, and was only secured by the 
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s exertions of its capturer. Every minute might 
be seen an unusually powerful rein furiously dr a 
Lap round and round the inclosure, and occasionally it 
would fairly overcome the restraint of the thong, and whirl 
its antagonist prostrate on the sod. This part of the scene 
was highly exciting, and one could not but admire the 
muscular strength and the trained skill evinced by 
all the Laps, women as well as men. The resistance of a 
rein being overcome, the Lap would take a dexterous hitch 
of the thong round his muzzle and head, and then fasten 
him to a trunk of a prostrate tree, many of which had been 
ht within the level inclosure for that ¢special purpose. 
Even when thus confined, some of the reins plunged in the 
most violent manner. Men and women were indiscrimi- 
nately engaged, both in singling out milch reins and in 
milking them. The wooden bowl, previously described, 
was held in the operator’s left hand, and he then slapped 
the udder of the rein several times with the palm of the 
right hand; after which, moistening the tips of his fingers 
with his lips, he rapidly completed the operation. I paid 
icular attention to the amount of milk yielded by a 
single rein, noticing only bowls which had not previously 
received contributions; and I found that although some 
yielded little more than a gill, others gave at least double, 
and a few thrice, that quantity. I think the fair average 
might be half-a pint. 

This milk is as thick as the finest cream from the cow, 
and is luscious beyond description. It has a fine aromatic 
smell, and, in flavour, reminded me most strongly of cocoa- 
put milk. No stranger could drink much of it at a time— 
it is too rich 

It is impossible to give an adequate idea of the impres- 
sive, exhilirating tout ensemble of the whole inclosure. 
Every soul seemed fully occupied, for even the little Lap 
children were practising the throwing of the Jasso, and 


evinced great dexterity, although their strength was insuf- | 


ficient to hold the smallest doe. 


Here is a description of the famous “rein- 
bunds :”— 

This unique breed of dogs is invaluable to the Lap- 
lander, and they set a proportionately high value on the 
creature, and can only with great difficulty be induced to 
part with one. Nevertheless, they are said to be very cruel 
masters to these dogs. The rein-deer dog is about the size 
of a Scotch terrier, but its head bears a wonderful resem- 
blanee to that of the lynx. Its colour varies considerably, 
but the hair is always long and shaggy. 


Our space compels us to omit mention of the 
many interesting spots visited by our enterprising 
traveller. Young, hardy, intelligent, and, above 
all, kind hearted and good tempered, he sees every- 
thing and everybody (with the exception of the 
naughty town of Goteborg) en couleur de rose, and 
his account of all he sees is animated in the extreme. 
Generally speaking, his style is terse and graphic, 
a becomes the subject-matter it deals with, although 
it 18 occasionally impaired by a tendency to affec- 
‘ation of sentiment which the author will do wisely 
to. avoid when next he recounts his further wan- 
derings. However, we heartily recommend his 
present volumes to our readers, with the assurance 
that they will find both pleasure and profit in their 
perusal. And here will we bid adieu to the 
Wandernder Vogel, wishing him God speed and a 
pleasant journey. 


ay Crystal Palace. Its Architectural History and 
oustructive Marvels. By Peter Bertyn and 
H4RLes Fow rer, Junr. London: James Gil- 

- rt, Paternoster-row. 1851. 

Were all that has been written, suggested, or sur- 

ulsed respecting the marvels, uses, or abuses of 

“Ss great wonder of the world to be given to the 
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public in a collected form, the utility of such a 
work would fall far short of that afforded by the 
present volume. Years hence it may be forgotten, 
or but vaguely and traditionally remembered, 
whether the palm of superior skill or superior 
industry were the due meed of France or Austria, 
Italy or Russia; but the period can hardly arrive 
when a book giving the minutest details respecting 
the rise, progress, and completion, from turret to 
foundation-stone, of structure such as the world 
never yet saw, such as the fertile imaginations of 
authors of fairy-tale never dreamt of, when such a 
book will not be perused with unabated interest. 

Nothing, we confidently affirm, can be more 
clear, precise, or elucidatory than this present his- 
tory that we owe to the able and united efforts of 
Messrs. Berlyn and Fowler. No single detail re- 
lating to the construction of this well-nigh fabulous 
edifice has been omitted. We are enabled to test 
its claims to preference above its rivals by judging 
for ourselves, from the text and plans before us, of 
their comparative merits. We have, moreover, the 
opportunity of tracing its career amid the thousand 
obstacles thrust forth by ignorance or prejudice 
to impede its course, and thus can we the better 
‘appreciate the glorious result of the successful 
struggle. 

Mr. Berlyn is, we find, about to publish an ac- 
count of the “curiosities and wonders” now col- 
lected in this graceful building. If he deal but 
one-half as well with his narrative of the interior 
as he has succeeded with his history of the exterior, 
his name will be for ever associated with this 


mighty undertaking. 

Human Mind. Bythe Rev. J. we lly 

London: Arthur Yall, Virtue, and Co., Pater- 

noster-row. 1851. 
To convey an adequate notion of the fallacies or 
merits of a work treating of subjects lofty and 
comprehensive as those we have here discussed, 
would of itself entail on us the necessity of our- 
selves giving to our readers a metaphysical 
treatise. Such would be misplaced in colpmns 
devoted exclusively to the consideration of works 
of literature or fiction. Thus much, however, can 
we do, and that is, to recommend to such as are 
| in the habit of applying their mental powers to the 
consideration of the nature, constitution and rela- 
tion of those powers, the perusal of Mr. Carlile’s 
Manual, as he modestly terms a work replete with 
the sound cogitations of one who has taken earnest 
counsel from the wisdom and research of his pre- 
decessors in the difficult path he has chosen. 

The very term metaphysics, combined with the 
thonsand-and-one absurdities that crude empiries 
; have, under such title, sought to foist on popular 
attention, have of themselves sufficed to deter many 
a one from engaging in disquisitions the most 
exalting that can employ the human intellect 
anxious to fathom the great gnothi seauton mystery. 

Our reverend philosopher has enunciated his 
grave and elaborate lucubrations in a style not 
only concise and intelligible to the most indolent 
thinker, but also in terms such as to render emi- ~ 
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nently interesting the mighty truths and theories | female education it were judicious to accord the 
In confirmation of his merits | preference. 


he would inculcate. 
in this respect we would particularly refer our | 


readers to the chapter on “Memory,” and those 
treating on the “Operations depending on Per- 
ception.” They are most lucidly written, and the 
train of reasoning which they present is so clear 
and unbroken that it can be well followed by those 
the least addicted to abstruse researches. 


Recollections of Mrs. Anderson's School. By Jane 
M. Winnarp. London: Arthur Hall, Virtue 
and Co. 1851. 


Tus pleasing little volume is written in order to 
rove that the education of young ladies had far 
tter be intrusted to the mistresses of boarding- 

schools than to private governesses. Despite its 
werful advocacy, we must beg leave to consider 

this important point as still an open question. Did 

there, or could there, in fact, exist such school as 

the one described in the interesting narrative of 
our fair authoress, its existence might go far towards 
the solution of our doubts as to which system of| 
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LIFE 


Wuetuer the experimental application of a great prin- 
ciple meet with failure or success, it is not the less to be 
respected by all interested in its development. Fortu- 
nately, the report before us demands our congratulation, 
and needs not appeal to our sympathy. The establish- 
ment of the Indisputable Life Policy Company introduced 
a bold and daring innovation in the system hitherto pur- 
sued by insurance-societies, viz., the recognition of the 
owner of the policy's claims to recover its value without 
being harassed by atedious and cxpensive process to prove 
those claims incontestable. Rien ne réussit comme le 
succes; and the present report speaks trumpet-tongued in 
favour of a principle which, however unwelcome it may 
prove in Westminster Hall, will, we venture to predict, 
secure the thorodgh appreciation of those who are anxious, 
not only to secure, but to insure, beyond all possibility 
of chance or doubt, certain advantages to those destined to 
survive them. 

The singular proceedings that took place before our 
courts during the last term afford no unapt comment on 
the text adopted by the Indisputable Life Policy Company, 
Caveat emptor. Fraud can scarcely be practised unde- 
tected in the preliminary inquiries, without great laches 
being committed either by the medical officer or those 
appointed to investigate into the value of the answers to 
such inguiries. We subjoin the following statistics, 
which will enable our readers to estimate the condition 
and prospects of the Company. It appears that, at the 
date of their last annual meeting, the Company had 
issued 6:31 policies, assuring the sum ef 193,573/. 16s., 
and yielding a revenue of 7,430/. 12s. 2d.; and in the 
course of the last twelve months there have been re- 
ceived 4:39 proposals for the assurance of 148,955/.6s. Of 
these proposals, 384 have been accepted and completed, 
assuring 110,205/. 4s., and yielding in annual premiums 





4,034/. 8s. 7d., making the number of policies issued, 
within three years from the establishment of the Com. | 


ASSURANCE COMPANIES, 


pany, 1,015, assuring 303,779/., and yielding a revenue 
of 11,483/. Os. Od. 

Whilst upon the subject of insurance-offices we will 
avail ourselves of this opportunity to advert to certain m- 
happy differences that have arisen between companies and 
the medical attendants of those referred to by persons 
anxious to effect insurances. These gentlemen, it appears, 
require to be remunerated for the very trifling informs. 
tion they are requested to impart. Now we are utterly 
at a loss to conceive on what principle they can assert 
such claim, and still more why they should prefer it 
before the Companies, Let it be borne in mind, that by 
their answer to the questions asked they are forward- 
ing the interests of their patients desirous to insure certain 
advantages to which their co-operation is a sine qua nos 
If A purchase a house Trom B, A must bear the expense 
of the necessary deeds of conveyance; so if A wish to 
insure his life with B, he must at his charge comply witt 
the requisite conditions. In nine cases out of ten 4 simple 
negative or affirmative is all that is required frem the me 
dical attendant of the proposer, and we should imagine thet 
there existed between such medical attendant and his patiest 
mutual relations of good feeling that would utterly p 
the former from taking a pecuniary or professional view of s 
transaction so simple. What would result were the variow 
companies sufficiently ill-advised to concede demands ® 
illiberal and unjust? Why, the public would be the sf 
ferers, as the assured would either have to put up with ° 
diminution of bonus or an increase of premium. We®™ 
glad to find that at length a pamphlet on this subject ad 
appeared. Itis entitled “‘ Medical Combinations 
Life Insurance Companies.’* The subject has there 
gone a must able, fair, and dispassionate discussion, a” 
unhesitatingly recommend it to such of our readers # 


rested in a subject of no slight importance. 
— a 





* London: Orr and Co., Pateruoster-row. 1551. 
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